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PREFACE 


THE  following  notes  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 
of  the  Sundays,  Saints'  Days,  and  Holy  Days  comprised  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  are  intended  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  to 
ordinary  students  in  respect  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Year.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  that  even  some  of  the  younger  clergy  will  not  disdain 
occasionally  to  consult  them  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  hint  as 
to  the  consecutiveness  and  vital  connection  running  through 
the  series.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  has  been  to 
illustrate  each  link,  and  (at  the  same  time)  to  display  its  con 
nection  with  the  whole  of  the  lengthening  chain. 

The  portions  relating  to  the  Sundays  were  originally  con 
tributed  to  the  Cliurchwoman  during  the  years  1896-7,  and  the 
Author  desires  to  convey  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Guardian  for  permission  to  re-publish. 

From  the  first  it  was  intended  to  put  them  forth  in  a  separate 
form,  when  opportunity  served  to  add  the  parts  relating  to 
Saints'  Days  and  Holy  Days ;  but  various  causes  co-operated  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  project  until  the  present. 

It  has  not  been  to  the  purpose  to  introduce  any  critical 
remarks  into  these  notes — or,  even,  any  references  to  the 
Kevised  Version.  The  former  would  be  out  of  place,  inasmuch 
as  the  Church's  object  herein  can  best  be  attained  by  allowing 
a  devotional  attitude  to  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  aught  else, 
in  order  that  the  humble  worshipper  may  follow  those  Holy 
Feet  down  the  Vale  of  Life,  note  His  wonderful  works  in  their 
general  amplitude,  and  also  listen  to  the  particular  version  of 
those  wonderful  words  in  the  form  which  the  Holy  Evangelists 
have  been  moved  to  employ — bearing  in  mind  the  character 
and  limitations  peculiar  to  each  narrator. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Author  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
is  quite  prepared  to  follow  the  Higher  Criticism  in  regard  to 
what  would  appear  to  be  legitimate,  reasonable,  and  well-con 
sidered  conclusions  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  assured  of  the  fact  that 
such  conclusions  could  have  no  influence  in  lessening  or  lower 
ing  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Rather  would  the  freedom  and  expansion  of  thought 
in  our  day,  alike  in  respect  of  science,  history,  and  criticism, 
avail  to  enlarge  immeasurably  that  conception. 

For  example,  our  interpretation  of  so-called  supernatural 
events  generally,  and  of  miracles  particularly,  depends  largely 
upon  the  idea  we  entertain  as  to  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Taking  that  idea  at  its  best,  and  then  bringing  into  account 
the  temper  of  men's  minds  in  our  Lord's  day,  the  characteristic 
mental  atmosphere,  and  the  curious  inversion  of  thought  and 
logic  which  were  then  prevalent,  the  miraculous  was  bound  to 
happen.  These  various  occurrences  are  related  to  us  by  men  of 
simple  minds,  who  thought  and  spoke  of  cause  and  effect  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  limited  experience  and  apprehension. 
Hence  we  gather  that  a  fact  is  one  thing,  but  that  the  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced  and  set  out  before  us  by  a  narrator  is 
another.1 

Each  age  must  be  its  own  interpreter.  What  was  wonderful 
to  the  Evangelists  might  not  be  wonderful  to  us,  and  vice  versa. 

If  we  knew  all — if  we  could  have  seen  and  felt  and  heard  all 
that  happened  during  the  course  of  our  Saviour's  earthly 
ministry — our  wonder  and  devotion  would  be  intensified  a 
thousand -fold.  Here,  therefore,  is  no  room  for  verbal  disquisi 
tion,  or  even  for  conjectural  harmonising.  Hence,  in  our 
exposition,  we  take  all  the  narratives  at  what  may  be 
called  their  "  face- value." 

After  deep  and  spiritual  reflection,  we  shall  allow  that  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  the  Christ  thus  made  to  us  opens  out 

1  See  the  Author's  work  :  "  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Toleration, 
The  Rationalisation  of  Miracle,  and  other  Essays"  (Messrs.  G.  Allen 
and  Sons). 
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possibilities  which  are  infinitely  greater — both  in  a  natural  and 
spiritual  sense — than  were  apprehended  at  the  time  even  by  any 
of  the  Evangelists  or  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  will  be  found  comprised  in  this  guide  an  Introduction, 
a  list  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  an  enumeration  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  respectively  taken  from  the  several  books  of  the 
Bible,  a  Calendar  of  Red  and  Black  Letter  Holidays,  a  list  of 
the  Proper  Lessons  for  Holy  Days,  and  of  the  Proper  Psalms  for 
certain  special  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 

To  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  Church's  teaching,  the  Proper 
Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  should  be  carefully  studied, 
together  with  the  special  Communion  Collect,  &c.  The 
appropriateness  and  application  of  the  selection  will  usually 
be  manifest.  Neither  should  the  Proper  Psalms  be  omitted 
from  the  survey  of  the  day  in  question,  although  (from  the 
nature  of  the  case)  the  meaning  and  application  of  these  may 
be  more  remote  and  more  difficult  of  apprehension  than  those 
referring  to  the  Lessons. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  acknow 
ledging  with  gratitude  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 

The  Author  ventures,  as  a  humble  priest  in  the  primatial 
diocese,  to  dedicate  this  little  volume  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  ; 
being  assured  of  the  fact  that  his  Grace's  warmest  sympathy 
would  be  accorded  to  any  effort,  however  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
to  elucidate  the  Church's  progressive  teaching  throughout  the 
Christian  Year,  and  so  to  minister  to  the  greater  glory  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  His  people. 


CHILLENDEN  RECTOIIY,  DOVER, 
Advent.  1909. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  word  Collect,  as  its  name  implies,  signifies  something 
gathered  together,  either  a  summing  up  of  something  that 
has  gone  before,  or  a  combination  of  statement  and  teaching 
— and  of  prayer  based  thereupon — collected  from  those 
Epistles  and  Gospels  to  which  the  Collects  respectively  refer. 

So  far  as  we  go  in  this  manual,  in  relation  only  to  those 
used  in  the  Communion  Office,  the  Collects  are  eighty-three  in 
number,  derived  from  various  sources. 

Many  are  of  very  early  date,  being  found  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  St.  Leo  (A.D.  420).  Gelasius,  Bishop  of  Rome 
(A.D.  492),  is  said  to  have  arranged  in  order  the  existing 
Collects ;  and  this  series  was  further  revised  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  about  600.  From  Gregory's  Sacramentary  seventeen 
of  the  present  prayers  are  taken. 

At  the  Reformation,  about  fifty-seven  of  the  Collects  then 
existing  were  preserved,  the  rest  being  added  by  various 
hands,  either  at  that  time,  or  in  subsequent  revisions,  notably 
in  1662. 

The  structure  throughout  is  similar;  first,  we  have  the 
recitation  of  fact — then,  the  petitions  founded  thereupon — 
after  that,  the  pleading  of  our  Lord's  intercession — finally,  the 
ascription. 

The  older  Collects  are  distinguished  by  terseness — the  later 
ones  by  greater  diffusion,  and  by  more  direct  Scriptural 
reference. 

Certain  of  the  Collects  are  addresssed  directly  to  our  Lord, 
viz.,  those  for 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent, 

St.  Stephen's  Day, 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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The  Sundays  up  to  Christmas  are  preparatory  to  the  Advent 
of  the  Saviour ;  during  the  Epiphany,  the  Faithful  are  called 
upon  to  note  His  successive  manifestations ;  daring  Lent,  to 
follow  Him  on  His  painful  way  to  the  Cross ;  after  the  Resur 
rection-tide,  are  detailed  to  them  His  various  appearances 
and  the  differing  lessons  thereto  attaching  ;  on  Whitsunday,  is 
realised  the  fruition  of  His  promise  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
Comforter ;  finally,  throughout  Trinity,  the  selected  portions 
deal  not  so  much  with  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  as  with 
the  lessons  furnished  by  His  ministry  and  didactic  teaching. 

"In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  two  sets  of  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels  were  provided  on  the  Great  Festivals,  for  use  at 
the  earlier  and  later  Celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
appointment  of  special  Introits — to  be  sung  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Communion  Service — was  also  retained.  These  Introits 
were  all  taken  from  the  Psalms,  one  for  each  Sunday,  being 
printed  with  the  respective  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  All, 
however,  were  struck  out  in  1552,  and  have  never  been  re 
stored." — BARRY. 

In  view  of  the  more  frequent  administration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  present  day,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable 
that  a  scheme  for  the  duplication  of  the  offices  in  respect  of  the 
major  festivals  should  be  again  taken  in  hand. 

For  further  information  on  points  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  Collects,  to  their  suppression  or  alteration,  or  as  to  the 
stages  through  which  the  present  arrangement  has  been  reached, 
students  may  consult  the  works  of  Biddulph,  Birch,  Wheatley, 
and  Comber  and  Palmer  (Origines  Liturgicce). 


LIST    OF    EPISTLES    AND 
GOSPELS 


First  Sunday  in  Advent 
Second  ,,          ,, 

Third 

Fourth  ,,  „ 

Christmas  Day    . 
S.  Stephen's  Day 
S.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day 
Innocents'  Day    . 
Sunday  after  Christmas  Day 
Circumcision  of  Christ 
Epiphany      .... 
First  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
Second          „  ,, 

Third  „  „       . 

Fourth  „  „      . 

Fifth  „  „      . 

Sixth  „  „       . 

Septuagesima 
Sexagesima  . 
Quinquagesima 
Ash  Wednesday    . 
First  Sunday  in  Lent   . 
Second       ,,  ,,      .         . 

Third         „  „      . 

Fourth       „  „     . 

Fifth          „  „      .         . 

Sunday  next  before  Easter   . 
Monday  before  Easter  . 
Tuesday  „  .         . 

Wednesday      ,,  . 

Thursday          ,,  .         . 

Good  Friday 
Easter  Even  . 


.  Bom.  xiii.  8-end  ;  Matt.  xxi.  1-13 

.  Rom.  xv.  4-13  ;  Luke  xxi.  25-33 

.  1  Cor.  iv.  1-5  ;  Matt.  xi.  2-10 

.  PhiL  iv.  4-7  ;  John  i.  19-28 

.  Heb.  i.  1-12  ;  John  i.  1-14 

.  Acts  vii.  55-end  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  34-end 

.  1  John  i.  1-end  ;  John  xxi.  19-end 

.  Rev.  xiv.  1-5;  Matt.  ii.  13-18 

.  Gal.  iv.  1-7  ;  Matt.  i.  1 8-end 

.  Rom.  iv.  8-14  ;  Luke  ii.  15-21 

.  Eph.  iii.  1-12 ;  Matt.  ii.  1-12 

.  Rom.  xii.  1-5  ;  Luke  ii.  41-eud 

.  Rom.  xii.  6-16  ;  John  ii.  1-11 

.  Rom.  xii.  16-end  ;  Matt.  viii.  1-13 

.  Rom.  xiii.  1-7  ;  Matt.  viii.  23-end 

.  Col.  iii.  12-17;  Matt.  xiii.  24-30 

.  1  John  iii.  1-8  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  23-31 

.  1  Cor.  ix.  24-end  ;  Matt.  xx.  1-16 

.  2  Cor.  xi.  19-31  ;  Luke  viii.  4-15 

.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-end ;  Luke  xviii.  31-end 

.  Joel  ii.  12-17  ;  Matt.  vi.  16-21 

.  2  Cor.  vi.  1-10  ;  Matt.  iv.  1-11 

.  1  Thess.  iv.  1-8 ;  Matt.  xv.  21-28 

.  Eph.  v.  1-14  ;  Luke  xi.  14-28 

.  Gal.  iv.  21-end  ;  John  vi.  1-14 

.  Heb.  ix.  11-15;  John  viii.  46-end 

.  Phil.  ii.  5-11 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  1-54 

.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-end ;  Mk.  xiv.  1-end 

.  Isa.  1.  5-end  ;  Mk.  xv.  1-39 

.  Heb.  ix.  16-end ;  Luke  xxii.  1-end 

.  1  Cor.  xi.  17-end ;  Luke  xxiii.  1-49 

.  Heb.  x.  1-25  ;  John  xix.  1-37 

.  1  Pet.  iii.  17-end  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  57-end 
xiii 
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Easter  Day  .... 

Monday  in  Easter  Week 

Tuesday          ,,  ,, 

First  Sunday  after  Easter   . 

Second    ^         ,,          ,, 

Third       /, 

Fourth     „          ,,          „ 

Fifth 

Ascension  Day 

Sunday  after  Ascension  Day 

Whitsunday 

Monday  in  Whitsun-Week  . 

Tuesday     .,  ., 

Trinity  Sunday    .        .        . 

First  Sunday  after  Trinity  . 

Second     ,,          „          ,, 

Third       „ 

Fourth     ,,          ,,          ,, 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh   ,,          ,,          ,, 

Eighth     ,,          ,,          „ 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh  „          ,,          ,, 

Twelfth    ,, 

Thirteenth          „          „ 

Fourteenth         ,,          „ 

Fifteenth  „ 

Sixteenth  ,,          „ 

Seventeenth      „         ,, 

Eighteenth        „    • 

Nineteenth        ,,          ,, 

Twentieth          ,,          ,, 

Twenty-first       ,,          ,, 

Twenty-second ,,          ,, 

Twenty-third     ,,          ,, 

Twenty-fourth  „          „ 

Twenty-fifth      „          ,, 

S.  Andrew's  Day 

S.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Conversion  of  S.  Paul . 


.    Col.  iii.  1-7  ;  John  xx.  1-10 

.    Acts  x.  34-43  ;  Luke  xxiv.  13-35 

.    Acts  xiii.  26-41 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36-48 

.    1  John  v.  4-12 ;  John  xx.  19-23 

.    1  Pet.  ii.  19-end ;  John  x.  11-16 

.    1  Pet.  ii.  11-17;  John  xvi.  16-22 

.    James  i.  17-21 ;  John  xvi.  5-15 

.    James  i.  22-end ;  John  xvi.  23-end 

.    Acts  i.  1-11 ;  Mk.  xvi.  14-end 

.    1  Pet.  iv.  7-11 ;  John  xv.  26-end,  xvi.  1-4 

.    Acts  ii.  1-11 ;  John  xiv.  15-end 

.    Acts  x.  34-end  ;  John  iii.  16-21 

.    Acts  viii.  14-17  ;  John  x.  1-10 

.    Rev.  iv.  1-end  ;  John  iii.  1-15 

.    1  John  iv.  7-end  ;  Luke  xvi.  19-end 

.    1  John  iii.  13-end  ;  Luke  xiv.  16-24 

.    1  Pet.  v.  5-11  ;  Luke  xv.  1-7 

.    Rom.  viii.  18-23  ;  Luke  vi.  36-42 

.    1  Pet.  iii.  8-23;  Luke  v.  1-11 

.    Rom.  vi.  3-11  ;  Matt.  v.  20-26 

.    Rom.  vi.  19-end ;  Mk.  viii.  1-9 

.    Rom.  viii.  12-17;  Matt.  vii.  15-21 

.    1  Cor.  x.  1-13 ;  Luke  xvi.  1-9 

.    1  Cor.  xii.  1-11 ;  Luke  xix.  41-47 

.    1  Cor.  xv.  1-11 ;  Luke  xviii.  9-14 

.    2  Cor.  iii.  4-9  ;  Mk.  vii.  31-end 

.    Gal.  iii.  16-22 ;  Luke  x.  23-37 

.    Gal.  v.  16-24;  Luke  xvii.  11-19 

.    Gal.  vi.  1 1-end ;  Matt.  vi.  24-end 

.    Eph.  iii.  13-end ;  Luke  vii.  11-17 

.    Eph.  iv.  1-6  ;  Luke  xiv.  1-11 

.    1  Cor.  i.  4-8  ;  Matt.  xxii.  34-end 

.    Eph.  iv.  1 7-end  ;  Matt.  ix.  1-8 

.    Eph.  v.  15-21 ;  Matt.  xxii.  1-14 

.    Eph.  vi.  10-20  ;  John  iv.  46-end 

.    Phil.  i.  3-11 ;  Matt,  xviii.  21-end 

.    Phil.  iii.  17-end ;  Matt.  xxii.  15-22 

.    Col.  i.  3-12 ;  Matt.  ix.  18-26 

.    Jer.  xxiii.  5-8 ;  John  vi.  5-14 

.    Rom.  x.  9-end ;  Matt.  iv.  18-22 

.    Eph.  ii.  19-end ;  John  xx.  24-end 

.    Acts  ix.  1-22  ;  Matt.  xix.  27-end 


Purification  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin    Mai.  iii.  1-5  ;  Luke  ii.  22-40 
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S.  Matthias'  Day  . 
Annunciation  of  the    Blessed) 
Virgin  Mary          .         .      / 
S.  Mark's  Day     .... 
S.  Philip  and  S.  James'  Day 
S.  Barnabas  the  Apostle 
S.  John  Baptist's  Day . 
S.  Peter's  Day     . 
S.  James  the  Apostle  . 
S.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle 
S.  Matthew  the  Apostle 
S.  Michael  and  All  Angels  . 
S.  Luke  the  Evangelist 
"S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude,  Apostles  . 
All  Saints'  Day    .... 


Acts  i.  15-end ;  Matt.  xi.  25-end 
Isa.  vii.  10-15  ;  Luke  i.  26-38 

Eph.  iv.  7-16 ;  John  xv.  1-11 

James  i.  1-12  ;  John  xiv.  1-14 

Acts  xi.  22-end  ;  John  xv.  12-16 

Isa.  xl.  1-11  ;  Luke  i.  57-end 

Acts  xii.  1-11 ;  Matt.  xvi.  13-19 

Acts  xi.  27-end,  xii.  1-3  ;  Matt.  xx.  20-28 

Acts  v.  12-16  ;  Luke  xxii.  24-30 

2  Cor.  iv.  1-6  ;  Matt.  ix.  9-13 

Rev.  xii.  7-12 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1-10 

2  Tim.  iv.  5-15  ;  Luke  x.  1-7 

Jude  1-8  ;  John  xv.  17-end 

Rev.  vii.  2-12  ;  Matt.  v.  1-12 


AN  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  EPISTLES  AND 
GOSPELS  RESPECTIVELY  TAKEN  OUT 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 


THE  "  Gospels  "  are  all  chosen,  of  course,  from  one  of  the 
four  Gospel  stories,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

S.  Matt 33 

S.  Mark 5 

S.  Luke 27 

S.  John 25 

The  "  Epistles  "  are  selected  from  the  following  books,  four 
appertaining  to  the  Old  Testament,  sixteen  to  the  New : — 

Isaiah 4 

Jeremiah 1 

Joel 1 

Malachi 1 

Acts  of  the  Apostles        .         .        .         .13 

Romans 12 

1  Corinthians 8 

2  Corinthians 4 

Galatians 5 

Ephesians 9 

Philippians      ......  4 

Colossians 3 

1  Thessalonians 1 

2  Timothy 1 

Hebrews 4 

James 3 

1  Peter 6 

1  John 5 

Jude 1 

Revelation 4 

In  all  90 
xvii  & 


THE    CALENDAR 


IT  is  a  misfortune  that,  in  some  respects,  our  Calendar  is 
so  imperfect.  Naturally,  we  are  devoutly  thankful  that  our 
Saviour's  'life  and  teaching  are  so  freely  displayed ;  that  the 
greatest  of  the  New  Testament  saints  are  commemorated  ;  that 
certain  salient  features  in  the  career  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
are  brought  out :  also  that  the  holy  angels  and  the  army  of  the 
saints  of  God  find  a  place ;  but,  as  Bishop  Westcott  has  re 
minded  us,  there  are  many  notable  omissions  : — 

"The  Apostolic  Age  stands  thus  without  preparation  and 
without  sequel.  The  Old  Dispensation  finds  no  representative 
from  among  the  heroes  of  faith,  from  law-giver,  prince,  or 
prophet.  Neither  Enoch  nor  Elijah,  Moses  nor  David,  Samuel 
nor  Isaiah  is  commemorated.  Further,  the  New  Dispensation 
finds  no  representative  among  those  who  in  Christ's  name  and 
by  Christ's  power  brought  modern  life  and  thought  into  His 
service.  A  few  names,  a  few  events,  indeed,  which  witness  to 
an  effort  after  a  larger  sympathy,  still  keep  a  place  in  it ;  but 
even  these  cease  with  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Richard  of 
Chichester,  before  our  own  Church  entered  on  its  characteristic 
work  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new." 

We  note  that  our  reformers  contented  themselves  with  pro 
viding  a  special  Office  for  the  Ked  Letter  Days,  the  Black 
Letter  Days  being  neglected  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the 
saints  included  under  this  designation  were  selected  out  of 
the  immense  number — worth)  and  unworthy — genuine  and 
apocryphal — found  in  pre- Reformation  lists  —rather  from  secular 
than  devotional  reasons,  viz.,  to  mark  special  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  indicate  Law  or  University  terms,  or  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  days  sacred  to  national  commemoration  or  to  guild 
anniversaries. 


xx  THE  CALENDAR 

Hence,  the  list  was  drawn  up  in  what  to  us  now  appears  to 
be  a  haphazard  manner. 

However,  as  it  so  stands,  it  is  our  duty  alike  as  Christians 
and  Churchmen  to  make  the  best  of  it,  by  bringing  forth  and 
taking  to  ourselves  the  lessons  appropriate  to  each  particular 
day,  not  forgetting  (as  occasion  may  serve)  the  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  many  saints  of  old  time,  whose  names  are  found  in  the 
Martyrology  of  the  Church,  though  (for  various  reasons)  they 
may  be  omitted  from  our  Church's  Calendar. 


CALENDAR 


Jan. 


„       30. 
Feb.     2. 

3. 
„        5. 

„      14. 

„      24. 

March  1. 

,,      2. 

„      7. 

„    12. 

„    18. 

„    21. 

„    25. 

April  3. 
4. 

,,  19- 
„  23. 
„  25. 

May      1. 

„       3. 
6. 

,,     19. 
26. 


Circumcision,  p.  30. 

Epiphany,  p.  36. 

Lucian,  P. 

Hilary,  B. 

Prisca,  V. 

Fabian,  B. 

Agnes,  V. 

Vincent,  M. 

Conversion   of    S.    Paul, 

p.  244. 

K.  Charles,  M. 
Purification   of  B.  V.M., 

p.  246. 
Blasius,  B. 
Agatha,  V. 
Valentine,  B. 
S.  Matthias,  p.  249. 
David,  Arch. 
Chad,  B. 
Perpetua,  M. 
Gregory,  B. 
Edward,  K. 
Benedict,  Ab. 
Annunciation  of  B.V.M., 

p.  251. 
Richard,  B. 
S.  Ambrose. 
Alphege,  Arch. 
S.  George. 
S.  Mark,  p.  253. 
S.  Philip  and  S.  James, 

p.  255. 

Invention  of  Cross 
S.  John  ante  Port.  Lat. 
Dunstan,  Arch. 
Augustine,  Arch.  Cant. 


May    27.  Bede,  P. 
June     1.  Nicomede,  M. 

,,        5.  Boniface,  B. 

„      11.  S.  Barnabas,  p.  257. 

„      17.  S.  Alban. 

„      20.  Tr.  of  King  Edward. 

,,      24.  S.  John  Baptist,  p.  259. 

,,      29.  S.  Peter,  p.  261. 
July     2.  Visit  of  B.V.M. 

„       4.  Tr.  of  S.  Martin. 

,,      15.  Swithun.B. 

„      20.  Margaret,  V. 

„      22.  S.  Mary  Magdalen. 

,,      25.  S.  James,  p.  264. 

,,      26.  S.  Anne. 
Aug.     1.  Lammas  Day. 

,,       6.  Transfiguration. 

,,       7.  Name  of  Jesus. 

,,      10.  S.  Lawrence. 

,,      24.  S.  Bartholomew,  p.  266. 

,,      28.  S.  Augustin  of  Hippo. 

„     29.  Beheading  of    S.   John 

Baptist. 
Sept.     1.  Giles,  Ab. 

,,       7.  Enurchus,  B. 

8.  Nativity  of  B.V.M. 

,,      14.  Holy-Cross  Day. 

„      17.  Lambert,  B. 

„      21.  S.  Matthew,  p.  268. 

„      26.  S.  Cyprian. 

,,      29.  S.Michael  and  all  Angels, 
p.  270. 

,,      30.  S.  Jerome. 
Oct.      1.  Remigius,  B. 
6.  Faith,  V. 

„       9.  S.  Denys. 
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Oct.  13.  Trans.  K.  Edward. 

„  17.  Etheldreda,  V. 

„  18.  S.  Luke,  p.  273. 

„  25.  Crispin,  M. 

„  28.  S.    Simon   and  S.   Jude, 

p.  275. 
Nov.     1.  All  Saints'  Day,  p.  277. 

,,       6.  Leonard,  Conf. 

„  11.  S.  Martin. 

„  13.  Britius,  B- 

,,  15.  Machutus,  B. 

„  17.  Hugh,  B. 

„  20.  Edmund,  K. 

„  22.  Cecilia,  V. 


Nov.  23.  S.  Clement. 

„  25.  Catherine,  V. 

,,  30.  S.  Andrew,  p.  239. 
Dec.     6.  Nicholas,  B. 

,,       8.  Conception  of  B.V.M. 

„  13.  Lucy,  V. 

,,  16.  0,  Sapientia. 

„  21.  S.  Thomas,  p.  241. 

„  25.  Christmas  Day,  p.  17. 

„  26.  S.  Stephen,  p.  20. 

„  27.  S.  John,  p.  22. 

,,  28.  Innocents'  Day,  p.  24. 

,,  31.  Silvester,  B. 


ADDENDA 


First  Sunday  in  Advent 
Septuagesima     . 
Ash  Wednesday 
First  Sunday  in  Lent 
Good  Friday 
Easter  Day 
Ascension  Day  . 
Whitsunday 
Trinity  Sunday  . 


PAGE 
1 

61 

73 

75 
104 
109 
137 
143 
150 


LESSONS   PROPER   FOR   HOLY    DAYS 


MATTINS. 

EVENSONG. 

S.  Andrew. 
1st  Lesson     

Isaiah  54  

Isaiah  65  to  v.  17 

2nd  Lesson    
S.  Thomas. 
1st  Lesson     

John  1  v.  35  to  v.  43  .    . 
Job  42  to  v.  7     .     .    .    . 

John  12  v.  20  to  v.  42 
Isaiah  35 

2nd  Lesson    

John  20  v.  19  to  v.  24 

John  14  to  v.  8 

Nativity  of  Christ. 
1st  Lesson      
2nd  Lesson    

Isaiah  9  to  v.  8  .    .    .    . 
Luke  2  to  v.  15  . 

Isa.  7  v.  10  to  v.  17 
Tit.  3  v.  4  to  v.  9 

S.  Stephen. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson     

Gen.  4  to  v.  11  .    .    .    . 
Acts  6  

2  Chr.  24  v.  15  to  v.  23 
Acts  8  to  v.  9 

S.  John  Evangelist. 
1st  Lesson      
2nd  Lesson    

Exod.  33  v.  9     .... 
John  13  v  23  to  v  36 

Isaiah  6 
Rev.  1 

Innocents'  Day. 
1st  Lesson      

Jerem.  31  to  v  18  .    . 

Baruch  4  v.  21  to  v.  31 

Circumcision. 
1st  Lesson      
2nd  Lesson    
Epiphany. 
1st  Lesson     .    .         ... 

Gen.  17  v.  9  .    .     . 
Rom.  2  v.  17  

Isaiah  60            .     . 

Deut.  10  v.  12 
Col.  2  v.  8  to  v.  18 

Isa.  49  v  13  to  v.  24 

2nd  Lesson    
Conversion  of  S.  Paul. 
1st  Lesson     

Luke  3  v.  15  to  v.  23  .     . 
Isaiah  49  to  v.  18  . 

John  2  to  v.  12 
Jerem.  1  to  v.  11 

2nd  Lesson    

Gal.  1  v.  11    

Acts  26  to  v.  21 

Purification  of  Virgin  Mary. 
1st  Lesson     
St.  Matthias. 
1st  Lesson     ...         .    . 

Exod.  13  to  v.  17   .    .     . 
1  Sam  2  v.  27  to  v  36 

Haggai  2  to  v.  10 
Isaiah  22  v  15 

Annunciation  of  our  Lady. 
1st  Lesson     
Ash-  Wednesday. 
1st  Lesson     

Gen.  3  to  v.  16  .     .    .    . 
Isaiah  58  to  v.  13  .    .    . 

Isaiah  52  v.  7  to  ».  13 

2nd  Lesson    

Mark  2  v.  13  to  v.  23  ,    . 

Heb  12  v.  3  to  v.  18 

Monday  before  Easter. 
1st  Lesson      .    . 

2nd  Lesson    .... 

John  14  to  v.  15 

Tuesday  before  Easter. 
1st  Lesson     

Lament.  3  to  v.  34 

Lament.  3  v.  34 

2nd  Lesson    

John  15  to  v.  14 

John  15  v.  14 

Wednesday  before  Easter. 
1st  Lesson     

Lament.  4  to  v.  21      . 

Daniel  9  v.  20 

2nd  Lesson    

John  16  to  v.  16     ... 

John  16  v.  16 

Thursday  before  Easter. 
1st  Lesson     

Hosea  13  to  v.  15  . 

Hosea  14 

2nd  Lesson    .... 

John  17    

John  13  to  v.  36 

Good  Friday. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Gen.  22  to  v.  20      ... 
John  18    

Isa.  52  v.  13  &  53 
1  Peter  2 

Easter  Even. 

Zech.  9     ...... 

Hosea  5  ».  8  to  6  v.  4 

2nd  Lesson    

Luke  23  v.  50 

Rom.  6  to  v.  14 
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LESSONS  PROPER  FOR  HOLY  DAYS 


MATTINS. 

EVENSONG. 

Monday  in  Easter-Week. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Exod.  15  to  v.  22    .    .    . 
Luke  24  to  v.  13 

Cant,  2  v.  10 
Matt.  28  to  v.  10 

Tuesday  in  Easter-Week. 
1st  Lesson     

2-Kin.  13  v.  14  to  v.  22    . 

Ezek.  37  to  v.  15 

2nd  Lesson    . 

John  21  to  v.  15     ... 

John  21  v.  15 

5.  Mark. 
1st  Lesson     

Isaiah  62  v.  6     .    .    .    . 

Ezek.  1  to  v.  15 

S.  Philip  and  S.  James. 
1st  Lesson      .... 

Isaiah  61  

Zech.  4 

2nd  Lesson    ... 

John  1  i).  43      .... 

Ascension-  Day. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Dan.  7  v.  9  to  v.  15     .    . 
Luke  24  v.  44     .    .    .    . 

2  Kings  2  to  v.  16 
Hebrews  4 

Monday  in  Whitsun-  Week. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Gen.  11  to  v.  10     ... 
1  Cor.  12  to  v.  14  .    .    . 

Num.  11  v.  16  to  v.  31 
1  Cor.  12  v.  27  &  13 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week. 
1st  Lesson     ...        . 

Joel  2  v.  21    

Micah  4  to  D.  8 

2nd  Lesson    

1  Thess.  5  v.  12  to  v.  24  . 

1  John  4  to  v.  14 

5.  Barnabas. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    
S.  John  Baptist. 
1st  Lesson     

Deut.  33  to  v.  12    .     .     . 
Acts  4,  v.  31  

Malachi  3  to  v.  7   .    .    . 

Nahum  1 
Acts  14  v.  8 

Malachi  4 

2nd  Lesson    
S.  Peter. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Matt.  3     

Ezek.  3  v.  4  to  v.  15    .    . 
John  21  v.  15  to  v.  23     . 

Matt.  14  to  v.  13 

Zech.  3 
Acts  4  v.  8  to  v.  23 

S.  James. 
1st  Lesson     

2  Kings  1  to  v.  16  .    .    . 

Jer.  26  v.  8  to  v.  16 

2nd  Lesson    

Luke  9  v.  51  to  v.  57  .    . 

S.  Bartholomew. 
1st  Lesson      

Gen.  28  v.  10  to  v.  18 

Deut.  18  v.  15 

S.  Matthew. 
1st  Lesson     

1  Kings  19  to  v.  15     .    . 

1  Chron.  29  to  v.  20 

S.  Michael. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Gen.  32     
Acts  12  v.  5  to  v.  18  .     . 

Dan.  10  v.  4 
Rev.  14  v.  14 

S.  Luke. 
1st  Lesson     

Isaiah  55  

Ecclus.  38  to  v.  15 

S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude. 
1st  Lesson     

Isaiah  28  v.  9  to  v.  17    . 

Jer.  3  v.  12  to  v.  19 

All  Saints. 
1st  Lesson     
2nd  Lesson    

Wisd.  3  to  v.  10     .    .    . 
Heb.  11  v.  33  &  12  to  v.  7 

Wisd.  5  to  v.  17 
Rev.  19  to  v.  17 

PROPER   PSALMS   ON   CERTAIN   DAYS 


MATTINS. 

EVENSONG. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY  .... 
ASH-WEDNESDAY  .... 
GOOD  FRIDAY 

19,    45,     85 
6,     32,     38 
22,    40,     54 

89,     110,    132 
102,     130,    143 
69.    88 

EASTER-DAY  .... 

2,     57,     111 

113,    114,    118 

ASCENSION-DAY  .... 

W^HIT-SUNDAY 

8,      15,     21 
48,    68 

24,      47,      108 
104,    145 

NOTES   ON   THE   COLLECTS 
EPISTLES  AND  GOSPELS 

THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT 

THE  Church  sets  the  example  to  the  world,  both  on  its 
social  and  business  side,  of  having  a  year  of  her  own  with  a  well- 
marked  beginning.  She  does  not  number  her  days,  or  measure 
her  seasons,  so  much  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  affairs 
of  men,  as  by  the  course  of  her  Saviour,  the  Day-star  from 
on  high,  even  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  Himself.  Thus,  her 
beginning  (altered  from  the  original  date  of  November  llth, 
the  Festival  of  S.  Martin)  depends  upon  the  central  fact  of  our 
redemption — viz.,  the  Incarnation,  and  provides  us  with  a 
period  of  premeditation  and  preparation,  even  as  the  season 
following  Christmas  Day  furnishes  us  with  a  period  of  retro 
spection.  Thus,  each  of  the  great  festivals  is  the  centre  of  a 
sacred  season,  which  begins  with  a  period  of  solemn  prepara 
tion,  and  ends  with  one  of  holy  joy. 

Certain  leading  thoughts  in  respect  of  the  Advent,  or 
Approach  of  Christ,  are  brought  out  in  the  four  Collects,  which 
prayers  are  all  peculiarly  beautiful  as  well  as  apposite.  Those 
for  the  first  and  second  Sundays  were  composed  in  1549  for 
insertion  in  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. 

The  Epistle  involves  the  idea  of  a  steward  preparing  himself 
and  the  things  under  his  charge  for  the  final  rendering  at  the 
great  day  of  account. 

The  Gospel  describes  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  It  was  not  His  first  visit,  it  was  not  His  last ;  so 
that  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  recurring  visitations  of  Him 
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who  occupies  so  many  offices  of  love,  mercy,  and  judgment  in 
reference  to  His  professing  people. 

The  time  of  the  year  at  which  this  entry  took  place  was  the 
spring — the  season  of  Hope — in  relation  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover.  Certain  details  of  the  progress  remind  us  of  the 
procedure  in  respect  of  that  feast,  as  well  as  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  commemorated  in  the  autumn. 

Indeed,  these  resemblances  and  fulfilments  meet  us  at  every 
step  of  this  journey.  Jesus  had  recently  passed  through 
Jericho,  even  as  the  Israelites  of  old  passed  through  it  to 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  He  had  but  just  given  sight  to 
Bartimaeus — probably  He  was  attended  by  Lazarus,  whom  He 
had  a  short  while  before  rescued  from  the  grave.  Herein  He 
declared  Himself,  as  in  a  parable,  to  be  the  source  of  Light  and 
the  giver  of  Life  to  all  who  recognised  His  authority,  and  could 
in  truth  call  upon  Him  as  the  Son  of  David  (Mt.  xx.  30), 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

At  this  particular  crisis,  we  perceive  that  all  elements  of 
Christ's  life  were  combined,  and  all  His  spiritual  functions 
exercised.  By  varying  signs,  He  professed  Himself  alike  to  be 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  As  Prophet,  he  declared  the  things 
that  were  to  be  (Lk.  xix.  43)  ;  as  Priest,  He  sacrificed  Himself, 
being  victim  and  offerer  alike ;  as  King,  he  accepted  the 
homage  of  the  people,  and  executed  judgment,  both  on  the  fig- 
tree  and  on  the  offenders  in  the  Temple.  Note  that  His  miracles 
of  destruction,  such  as  this  flagellation  (John  ii.  15)  were  carried 
out  either  on  objects  that  could  not  feel,  or  on  those  on  which  a 
final  judgment  could  not  fall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fig-tree,  the 
Gadarene  swine,  and  the  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  Temple. 

He  rested  on  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  commandment, 
but  on  the  first  working  day  of  a  new  week  He  was  instant 
in  offering  Himself  for  the  commencement  of  the  last  great 
conflict — for  His  Passion  and  Death.  As  the  Holy  Spirit 
endued  Him  before  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  so  the 
rest  and  the  sacred  exercises  of  the  last  Sabbath  were  effectual 
throughout  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish  of  the  last  week. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT  3 

The  route  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  was  well  marked. 
Bethphage,  the  House  of  Figs,  was  a  considerable  suburb  of  the 
Holy  City,  but  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The  two  disciples 
were  probably  Peter  and  John;  "the  village  over  against  you," 
refers  to  Bethphage ;  "  ye  shall  find,"  implies  the  Divine  fore 
knowledge;  the  owner  of  the  beasts  was  probably  a  believer, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  request  imply  restitution. 

The  animals  of  this  species  in  Palestine  were  larger,  and  pos 
sessed  more  marked  characteristics,  than  those  of  our  own  country. 
Asses  were  used  by  kings  and  judges  in  time  of  peace ;  horses 
in  time  of  war.  (God  forbade  the  kings  of  His  people  to  keep 
many  horses. — Deut.  xvii.  16.)  Luke  says,  "  Whereon  yet  never 
man  sat."  Thus,  in  reference  to  His  birth,  His  triumph,  and 
His  burial,  the  same  order  is  preserved.  He  was  born  of  a 
pure  virgin,  He  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  rocky  tomb. 

"The  Lord" — i.e.,  Jehovah — through  the  agency  of  His 
Messiah,  had  need  of  them  for  His  own  service.  Our  Saviour 
generally  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Now,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  he  adopts  the  inclusive  and  exalted  .title.  The 
Lord  "  hath  need  "  of  all  things  for  Himself.  If  He  had  need 
of  these  inferior  objects  of  His  creation  for  this  special  purpose, 
much  more  has  He  need  of  each  of  us,  with  our  exalted  powers 
and  endowments  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Jesus  sat  upon  the  colt,  the  mother  following,  or,  perhaps, 
"  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  that,  a  colt.  .  .  ."  "  Spoken  by  the 
prophet."  (Is.  Ixii.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  9.)  A  formula  employed  by 
S.  Matthew  to  denote  the  Divine  counsels,  but  not  the  inten 
tion  of  the  doers  of  the  act ;  for  the  meaning  of  these  counsels 
might  not  have  been  apparent  until  our  Lord  had  been  glorified. 
The  prophecy  speaks — (1)  of  a  King;  and  (2)  of  a  King  of 
peace.  In  reference  to  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  use 
respectively  of  the  horse  and  the  ass,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that,  in  the  next  verse,  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  cutting  off  of 
chariots  and  horses  as  a  sign  indicative  of  peace. 

"  The  daughter  of  Zion  " — i.e.,  Zion  herself  (the  two  words 
being  in  apposition),  and  so,  the  inhabitants  of  Zion ;  Zion 
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here — a  hill  forming  the  south  part  of  the  city,  on  which 
formerly  stood  David's  palace — standing  for  the  whole  city. 
"Put on  them  their  clothes  .  .  .  garments  .  .  .  branches  from 
the  trees.  .  .  ."  All  this  followed  the  well-known  procedure 
in  relation  to  a  conqueror  and  king;  the  waving  of  branches 
of  the  palm,  with  their  large  fan-like  leaves,  forming  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  at  other 
festivals.  "  The  multitudes " — those  from  Galilee  and  the 
districts  along  the  way,  and  those  also  coming  out  from  Jeru 
salem  to  meet  and  salute  the  incoming  crowds.  Thus,  in  the 
latter  day,  will  the  concourse  of  saints  from  the  heavenly  city 
press  forth  to  welcome  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed.  "  Hosanna  " 
— a  Hebrew  word  from  Psalm  cxviii.  25,  a  formula  originally 
of  supplication,  but  eventually  of  congratulation.  "  Save,  we 
pray  " — "  may  it  also  be  ratified  in  Heaven."  The  children  after 
wards  repeated  this  cry — Mt.  v.  15.  The  palm  branches 
began  ultimately  to  be  called  "  Hosannas."  "  To  the  Son  of 
David " — a  regal,  a  Messianic,  title,  well  known  and  acknow 
ledged  as  such  at  the  time. 

We  see,  then,  Jesus  accepting  this  homage,  and  thus  making 
a  public  avowal  of  His  mission,  yet  sitting  there,  meek,  grave, 
sorrowful — actually  weeping  over  the  city  which  knew  not  the 
time  of  her  visitation. 

"Went  into  the  Temple."  In  all  probability  the  evening 
visit  to  the  Temple  was  on  the  very  day  when  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  appointed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  sacrifice.  The  cleansing 
spoken  of  shows  us  the  necessity  of  purifying  our  hearts  from 
all  evil  things;  and  not  from  these  alone,  but  also  (at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord)  from  all  mere  worldly  cares  and  associa 
tions.  "It  is  written."  (Jer.  vii.  11;  Isa.  Ivi.  7.)  (For  the 
first  cleansing,  see  John  ii.  14.) 

NOTE 

If,  in  any  Biblical  reference  to  chapter  and  verse,  the  name  of 
the  book  is  omitted,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  that  from  which  the 
particular  Epistle  or  Gospel  is  derived, 
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THE  Collect,  dealing  with  the  opening  of  the  sealed  book 

]   of  God  —  the  Holy  Scriptures,  newly  recovered,  as  it  were,  in 

I    1549  —  prays  (in  the  first  place,  and  in  a  general  manner)  for 

grace  to  deal  with  its  contents  and  teaching,  in  the  natural 

!  gradation  of  reading,  marking,  learning  and  laying  to  heart,  in 

such  wise  as  to  find  the  Word  of  God  not  only  a  present  help, 

I  but  also  an  aid  to  ultimate  perfection. 

The  Epistle  urges  the  oneness  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Christ. 
It  contains  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  —  the  Scriptures  of 
that  time  —  prays  for  unity  in  faith  and  worship,  and  (as  the 
ground  for  such  prayer)  sets  forth  the  two-fold  mission  of 
Christ  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  It  ends  with  an  attribution 
of  all  blessing  to  Christian  souls  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  Gospel  has  less  connection  than  usual  with  the  Epistle. 
It  comprises  a  portion  of  Christ's  address  to  His  disciples  as  He 
sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  down  on  the  doomed  city, 
to  which  He  had  just  closed  His  ministry.  (Parallel  and  illus 
trative  passages  are  found  in  Mt.  xxiv.,  Mk.  xiii.,  Dan.  xii., 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  1  Cor.  xv.,  2  Pet.  iii.  10-12,  "Rev.  passim.) 
The  character  of  several  of  the  "  signs  "  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  A 
"sign"  is  more  than  a  "wonder."  It  is  an  occurrence,  sometimes 
miraculous,  often  out  of  the  common  ;  but,  at  all  events,  one 
invested  with  a  peculiar  significance,  and  carrying  a  special 
message  —  in  this  case  spoken  of  long  before. 

"  Signs."  Those  which  are  physical  are  to  be  taken  both  in 
a  natural  and  a  derivative  sense.  Here,  reference  is  made  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  immediate  future,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  dim  distance.  Some  of  the 
signs  refer  exclusively  to  the  former  catastrophe,  others  to  the 
latter.  There  is  contemplated  not  one  fulfilment  only,  but  a 
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series  of  fulfilments ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  final  end  is 
consummated  that  all  the  portents  will  have  been  accomplished. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  daily  approach  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  to  the  souls  of  men  is  the  most  present,  frequently 
recurring,  and  significant  of  all  "  signs."  (Mt.  xii.  39-42.) 

These  signs  may  not  be  clear  to  the  careless  or  sinful.  Nay, 
such  a  measure  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  may  be  permitted  by 
the  will  of  God  to  believers  themselves,  that  even  these  may 
not  be  able  accurately  to  forecast  the  times  and  seasons 
before  the  full  realisation.  Of  this,  however,  they  cannot 
complain,  for,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  the  Saviour  Himself, 
in  reference  to  His  life  on  earth,  could  declare,  "  Of  that  day 
and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  (Mk.  xiii.  32.) 

The  divine  purpose  contemplates  only  the  attribution  to  the 
saints  of  the  power  of  recognising  the  signs  when  they  come  to 
full  realisation,  in  such  wise  as  to  be  able  to  conclude  that  they 
are  indeed  such  as  Jesus  and  the  prophets  foretold. 

The  catastrophes  and  convulsions  themselves  may  occur  with 
startling  suddenness,  but  the  parable  of  "  the  fig-tree  and  all 
the  trees"  reminds  us  that — sudden  and  unforeseen  as  they 
might  well  appear  to  be — even  these  are  but  the  outcome,  the 
realisation,  and  completion  of  a  process  which  has  been  secretly 
and  silently  maturing  through  a  succession  of  ages. 

"Sun  .  .  .  moon  .  .  .  stars.  .  .  ."  The  greater  light  which 
rules  the  day  and  the  things  of  the  day  ;  the  lesser  light  which 
rules  the  night ;  all  the  stars  and  constellations,  so  much 
observed  by  man  for  purposes  connected  with  astrology  and 
navigation — these,  in  their  revolution,  including  the  whole  day 
and  all  time — shall  become  objects  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  In 
the  present  case,  too,  these  objects  are  intended  to  represent 
persons  who  are  highly  exalted  amongst  mankind — kings, 
princes,  and  powers.  Thrones  shall  totter,  crowns  shall  fall — 
even  as  illustrated  in  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  in  1848. 

"  Nations "   shall   be   distressed,   ordinary   laws    shall    fail, 
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surmise  shall  supplant  certainty.  "  The  sea  and  the  waves 
roaring."  The  sea  is  invariably  employed  as  an  image  of 
restlessness  and  agitation,  its  waves  ceaselessly  tossing  to  and 
fro,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt.  (Isa.  Ivii.  20.) 

"  Men's  hearts.  The  very  centre  of  man's  being  shall  be 
shaken.  Disturbance  of  the  mind  and  of  the  whole  frame 
is  commonly  rendered  evident  by  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
the  citadel  of  life.  "Looking  after."  Much  of  our  worst 
dread  is  associated  with  anticipation.  Conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all.  The  coward  dies  many  times. 

"  The  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken."  Powers  and 
principalities  far  above  man's  farthest  reach,  beyond  his  extreme 
influence.  All  this  is  due  to  sin,  to  unbelief ;  for  this  dread  on 
the  part  of  men,  in  the  main,  is  induced  by  the  conviction  that 
they  are  unworthy  to  meet  the  Son  of  Man  when  He  cometh 
"in  a  cloud." 

"  With  power  and  great  glory."  Power  to  destroy  the  wicked 
as  well  as  to  save  the  righteous — great  glory  in  the  destruction 
of  evil  as  well  as  in  the  triumph  of  goodness. 

"Look  up."  This  is  the  Judge's  message  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  will  see  the  same  things  as  the  world,  will  hear 
the  same  universal  crash,  but  with  how  different  a  feeling ! 
What  reminds  the  wicked  of  condemnation  reminds  the  righteous 
of  acquittal ;  what  tells  of  perpetual  delight  to  the  one,  to  the 
other  tells  of  endless  exclusion. 

"  When  they  now  shoot  forth."  God's  husbandry  runs  its 
appointed  course.  The  winter's  blast  ia  as  necessary  as  the 
vernal  airs  or  the  summer's  sun.  The  vigour  of  the  plant!  is 
equally  matured  by  all  these ;  and  when  the  appointed  season 
arrives,  the  inward  strength  becomes  the  outward  grace — the 
buds  swell  and  expand,  so  as  to  disclose  the  hidden  flower  and 
the  promise  of  the  fruit  that  is  to  be. 

"  Know  ye."  Referring  to  the  nearest  fulfilment  of  His  pro 
phecy  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — the  type  here  of  the  old 
law  and  dispensation  of  sacrifice.  Many  of  the  early  Christians 
supposed  that  this  fall  of  the  Holy  City  must  involve  the  end  of 
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all  things,  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  "  This  generation."  Each 
successive  generation  shall  see  successive  fulfilments.  "  My 
words."  Not  only  His  words  of  warning  and  doom  addressed 
to  one  class  of  persons,  but  also  His  words  of  comfort,  peace, 
hope,  power,  salvation,  and  blessing  addressed  to  all. 

"All  be  fulfilled."  The  complete  fulfilment  is  coming  and 
will  come.  God  hath  so  ordered  things  that  no  man  can  be 
certain  aforehand  of  the  exact  time.  Some  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  power  to  forecast  "  the  day  and  the  hour,"  but 
they  have  only  proved  unconscious  illustrations  of  our  Saviour's 
declaration  in  Mk.  xiii.  32.  The  dominant  note  of  this  Gospel 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  particular  epoch.  This  He  hath  so  or 
dered  in  His  highest  wisdom ;  for  (if  a  definite  limit  had  been  set) 
men  would  have  lived  in  carelessness  even  up  to  its  near  approach. 
This  also  He  hath  so  ordained  in  His  truest  mercy,  in  order 
that  men  might  be  led  to  live  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation. 

Even  as  the  case  stands,  however,  we  can  never  charge  God 
that  He  hath  taken  us  unawares.  The  end  may  come  to  the 
wicked  "as  a  snare,"  in  which  they  have,  of  their  own  will, 
involved  themselves ;  not  so,  however,  to  the  earnest,  waiting, 
devout,  believer.  He  has  been  watching  for  the  beacon  fire 
lighted  upon  the  summit  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  There 
fore  he  will  discern  it  in  due  time  and  rejoice. 

Doubtless,  as  has  been  said,  the  note  of  this  Gospel  is  un 
certainty — uncertainty  as  to  the  absolute  time  of  an  event 
proclaimed  to  be  distant.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  doubt  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  possibilities 
of  eternal  life  in  respect  of  a  single  individual.  Concerning 
the  things  that  affect  our  salvation,  our  justification,  our  com 
plete  sanctification,  the  certainty  is  immediate  and  absolute. 
We  may  possess  ourselves  of  all  Christian  privileges  without 
delay,  and  in  the  fullest  measure,  now.  But  to  the  believer 
(and  altogether  apart  from  the  present  dispensation)  the  final 
consummation  indicates  his  relief  from  anxiety,  oppression, 
the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and — more  than  all  and  best  of  all — 
his  entrance  into  the  complete  victory  and  joy  of  his  Lord. 


THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT 

ON  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  we  had  a  general  call, 
"Awake!";  on  the  Second,  a  reference  to  the  written  Word, 
constituting  an  appeal  to  thought  rather  than  to  emotion ;  on 
the  Third,  we  come  to  a  direct  reference  to  the  Word  Himself. 

The  Collect  was  composed  in  1661  by  Cosin,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  substitution  for  a  shorter  form  introduced  into 
the  Book  of  1549.  It  is  offered  directly  to  the  Second  Person, 
an  unusual  fact  in  relation  to  the  Collects.  It  refers  to  the 
preparatory  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  contains  the 
petition  that  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  may  so  effectually 
prepare  His  way  that  the  whole  Church  and  people  may  ulti 
mately  be  acceptable  in  His  sight. 

The  Epistle  deals  with  the  characteristics  of  Christ's  ministers 
with  reference  to  their  humility  as  agents,  and  their  authority 
as  delegates.  It  points  out  that  their  judgment  is  from  the 
Master,  inasmuch  as  they  are  responsible  to  Him  alone,  and  it 
reminds  the  caviller  and  critic  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Great  Day,  when  there  shall  be  a  complete  manifestation  of 
the  principles  of  action,  of  inward  thoughts  and  outward  deeds. 

The  Gospel  details  the  visit  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples 
to  Christ,  also  described  in  Lk.  vii.  19-23.  At  that  time,  the 
ministry  of  John  had  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  He 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  nimble  air  and  untrammelled 
freedom  of  the  desert  to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed, 
and  was  immured  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon. 

"In  the  prison."  At  Machaerus,  near  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Baptist  had  fallen  under  the  heavy  displeasure  of 
Herod  Antipas,  in  respect  of  the  rebuke  administered  with 
reference  to  the  dealings  of  the  tetrarch  with  his  brother 
Philip's  wife. 
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It  is  a  moot  point  whether  (by  reason  of  his  imprisonment 
and  the  weariness  of  his  captivity)  John's  faith  had  wavered ; 
or  whether  the  question  was  asked  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
faith  of  his  followers  themselves;  or,  thirdly,  whether  the 
Baptist  was  becoming  impatient  under  the  slow  development 
of  the  Messiah  whom  he  had  believed  and  declared  to  be  the 
expected  King,  and  was  wishful  for  a  more  speedy  and  explicit 
declaration  of  His  Messiahship — if,  indeed,  he  were  the  Messiah 
— and  the  instant  establishment  of  his  Kingdom. 

The  two  messengers — representatives  of  John's  disciples — 
came  to  Jesus  and  found  Him  in  the  wilderness  surrounded  by 
a  surging  and  expectant  crowd.  The  question  with  which  they 
were  charged  by  the  master  and  the  whole  body  of  his  disciples 
was  at  once  put :  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?"  Luke  says  in  vii.  21  : 

"  In  that  hour,  He  cured  many  of  diseases  and  plagues  and 
evil  spirits ;  and  on  many  that  were  blind  He  bestowed  sight." 
Our  Lord's  reply  is  not  given  in  a  direct  form,  even  in  words, 
"Go  and  shew  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and 
see.  .  .  ."  Here,  certainly,  the  reference  and  response  appear  to 
be  intended  to  resolve  a  passing  doubt  manifest  to  our  Saviour 
as  existing  in  the  mind  of  one  who  aforetime  had  testified  to 
Him.  Shew  as  well  as  tell  the  things  not  only  seen  but  heard. 
John  had  heard,  as  it  were,  but  of  "  the  works  "  ;  but  Jesus, 
in  addition,  was  the  Word,  being  empowered  to  speak  in  the 
Father's  Name,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He 
Himself,  after  all,  is  the  truest  miracle — His  words  are  the 
truest  signs. 

"  The  blind  receive  their  sight."  With  all  this,  compare 
His  early  declaration  to  the  people  of  Nazareth  in  the  syna 
gogue,  when  (in  the  language,  perhaps,  of  the  lesson  for  the 
day)  He  adduced  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the 
nature  and  outcome  of  His  mission.  (Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Lk.  iv.  16-20.) 
In  all  this,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbatical  year — the  year  of  jubilee  and  release. 

"  Shall  not  be  offended  in  Me."     It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
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conclusion  that  the  primary  application  of  this  reference  was 
not  to  the  Baptist. 

"As  they  departed."  It  was  apparently  considered  most 
fitting  that  they  should  not  directly  hear  this  testimony. 

"  What  went  ye  out  .  .  .  to  see  ? "  repeated  thrice,  the  replies 
forming  a  climax. 

"A  reed  shaken."  This  simile  set  before  the  multitude 
the  scene  of  their  desert  pilgrimage,  the  vault  of  the  river  with 
its  pliant  reeds,  bent  by  every  blast — to  which  our  Saviour 
would  point  as  He  spoke. 

"  Soft  raiment."  Purple  and  fine  linen.  Persons  so  clad  would 
naturally  be  found  in  kings'  houses  and  the  precincts  thereof ; 
as  naturally  they  would  be  associated  with  over-refinement, 
luxury,  probably  effeminacy  and  decay.  Such  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  haughty,  despotic,  self-indulgent  potentate ; 
such  might  take  up  the  role  of  a  flatterer  in  a  kingly  court — 
certainly  not  that  of  the  stern  rebuker  of  vice  in  high  places, 
ready  to  brave  the  dungeon  and  the  sword. 

"A  prophet"  (Mt.  xxi.  26).  "All  accounted  John  as  a 
prophet,"  but  only  a  few  recognised  him  as  a  forerunner.  Even 
as  all  recognise  Jesus  as  a  good  man  and  a  wise  teacher,  whilst 
comparatively  few  yield  to  Him  as  their  true  and  only 
Saviour. 

"  More  than  a  prophet."  This  was  applicable  to  the  Baptist, 
because  he  did  not  ivrite  of  the  subject  of  his  prophecy,  but 
saw  and  actually  pointed  Him  out  with  the  finger ;  because 
of  his  proximity  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  because  he  was 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  vehicle,  of  prophecy,  and  the  im 
mediate  forerunner  of  Christ.  Thus,  he  was  a  prophet  and  more 
than  a  prophet,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  only  a  foreteller  but 
a  forthteller — a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  of  repentance, 
qualifications  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  as  precedent 
and  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  his  successor. 

John  applied  to  himself  only  that  one  of  the  two  prophetic 
passages  which  describes  him  as  "  the  voice,"  and  omitted  the 
one  which  gives  him  the  title  of  "  My  messenger,"  here  cited 
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by  our  Lord,  Who  will  ultimately,  in  like  manner,  justify  all 
His  servants. 

"  Thy  way,"  The  original  form  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  is  "  the  way," 
or  "My  way."  Jesus  makes  what  was  said  by  Jehovah  of 
Himself  to  be  addressed  to  the  Messiah — no  mean  indication 
of  His  own  eternal  and  co-equal  Godhead. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  synoptic  evangelists  quote 
the  prophecy  similarly  changed.  This  Gospel  naturally  leads 
to  the  one  we  shall  consider  next  week.  The  former  contains 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  His  servant.  The  latter 
contains  that  of  John  concerning  himself. 

JfEACE  AND  JOY 


THE  OVERCOMING  OF 
ANXIETY 

FROM   A   CORRESPONDENT 

In  the  short  epistle  appointed  for  to- 
jj  morrow  the  word  "  careful  "  is  the  render- 
t  ing  of  the  Greek  word  which  would 
1  be  translated  more  satisfactorily  as 
r "  anxious."  Carefulness  and  anxiety  are 
ttwo  different  states  of  mind,  though  the 
^former,  when  dominant  and  unchecked, 
^an  pass  into  the  latter.  Carefulness,  in 
Uhe  true  sense,  is  not  something  that  our 
t'Lord  condemns.  On  the  contrary,  the 
iparable  of  the  10  virgins  and  the  warning 
.jwhich  he  gives  against  the  undertaking  of 
s^some  great  enterprise  without  sufficient 
Aforethought  show  that  he  would  have 
h'men  give  good  heed  to  the  responsibilities 
tfcnd  possible  results  of  their  actions.  But 
rin  anxiety  he  sees  that  self-centredness 
^-which  leaves  nothing  to  God.  Man. 
t'though  fearful  of  what  he  has  or  may 
tliariklul  commemoration  in  the  use  ol  the 
gifts  which  he  brings,  the  presents  in  which  he 
would  have  men  find  their  happiness. 

In  a  world  at  war.  still  "  he  is  our  peace," 

nnr\  t/->  the*  cr»rrr»\i/fiil   hpnrt  that  will  rfvpive  him 
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UNLIKE  the  previous  three,  this  Collect  is  old,  being  derived 
from  the  Sacrameutary  of  Gregory.  It  was  formerly  addressed 
directly  to  the  Son,  but  now  appears  in  a  modified  form.  It 
constitutes  a  prayer  for  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  to  the 
end  that  He  might  deliver  us  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ,  fittingly  concluding 
with  the  triple  ascription. 

The  Epistle  (though  dictated  from  the  depths  of  a  prison) 
breathes  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  joy.  It  incites  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  Lord  alone ;  and  to  engage  with 
strict  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  Further 
more,  it  aims  at  implanting  in  us  a  spirit  of  absolute  trustful 
ness.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  Apostle's  mind  is  the 
continued  repetition  of  the  sentiment  found  in  the  Syriac  form 
— Maranatha.  (Also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  "The  Lord  is  at 
hand."  The  promise  of  peace — lasting,  perfect,  peace — forming 
our  usual  benediction  in  daily  service,  appropriately  concludes 
the  portion. 

In  the  Gospel  we  turn  again  to  John  the  Baptist.  Last 
Sunday,  Christ  told  us  of  the  personality  and  claims  of  John. 
To-day,  tjjen,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  John's  testimony  with 
attention  and  confidence.  Herein  we  have  an  account  of  a 
special  deputation  being  sent  to  him  from  "  the  Jews  " — i.e. , 
from  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of  the 
nation  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  ostensible  guardian  of 
its  interests.  In  reply  to  their  queries,  John  furnishes  a 
"  record,"  a  distinct  and  formal  answer  to  a  formal  appeal  and 
question. 

"Thou — Who  art  thou?"  A  very  important  question,  in 
any  case.  Here,  additionally  so.  Note  that  his  appellants 
say:  "Who?  "  and  that  John  replies  as  to  "What?" 

13 
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The  question  was  put  forth  in  a  grudging  and  censorious,  an 
unbelieving  and  inquisitorial  spirit ;  to  satisfy  curiosity ;  to 
show  authority,  as  a  prelude  to  the  exercise  of  guidance  and 
repression.  The  deputation  had  already  answered  it  in  their 
own  hearts.  The  result  teaches  us  that  secular  learning, 
honour,  and  power  seldom  dispose  men  to  learn  aright  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  Witness  Pilate's  case.  He  asked :  "  What  is 
truth  ? "  of  the  very  fountain  of  truth,  and  went  away  without 
even  waiting  for  an  answer  ! 

The  questioners,  therefore,  gained  not  perfect  satisfaction, 
inasmuch  as  they  asked  not  in  the  spirit  of  true  inquiry.  All 
men  mused  in  their  hearts  because  of  John;  thus,  the  scribes 
knew  that  there  were  popular  expectations,  and  feared  that  his 
claims  would  interfere  with  their  own  pretensions.  Thus  they 
were  moved  to  take  action. 

"Priests  and  Levites."  Probably  members  of  the  Council 
themselves,  men  of  learning,  authority,  and  gravity — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  John  was  himself  a  priest — therefore 
(in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews)  of  high  spiritual  dignity  as  a  prince 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not  meet,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  public  examination  by  any  but  men  of  his  own 
order. 

"  He  confessed  .  .  .  confessed."  Denoting  vehemence  and 
constancy  in  making  protestation,  and  the  importance  of  that 
testimony. 

"  I  am  not  the  Christ — not  I."  The  ministers  of^Christ  are 
yet  not  Christ  Himself ;  what  they  say  must  be  the  echo  of  His 
voice ;  what  they  do  must  have  His  seal. 

John's  birth,  education,  and  appearance  were  all  surprising ; 
he  was  manifested  in  that  part  of  the  country  whence  Elias  had 
ascended  into  heaven  ;  so  that  (in  many  ways)  he  reminded  the 
people  of  that  prophet,  whose  life,  character,  and  works  had 
made  such  an  impression  upon  Israel. 

"  Art  thou  Elias  ?  "  The  scribes  possessed  an  idea,  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  nigh.  (Mai. 
iv.  5.)  They  expected  a  general  purification  by  baptism  before 
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the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  this  baptism  to  be  administered  by 
Elias.  (Ez.  xxxvi.  25,  26 ;  Zech.  xiii.  1.) 

John  was,  indeed,  foretold  under  the  name  of  Elias  ;  he  came 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  (Lk.  i.  17),  and  was,  in  a 
special  sense,  Elias  that  was  for  to  come  (Mt.  xi.  14)  ;  but  he 
was  not  Elias  in  absolute  fleshly  identity  and  reappearance,  as 
the  Jews  had  persuaded  themselves  would  happen. 

"Art  thou  that  prophet?"  (John  vi.  14;  vii.  40.)  He  was 
not  the  prophet  referred  to  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15-18),  for,  as 
many  think,  that  was  no  other  than  Messiah  Himself.  He  was 
not  such  a  prophet  as  some  of  the  men  of  old,  who  (according  to 
popular  acceptation)  would  appear  as  a  deliverer  and  rescuer  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Koman  yoke.  He  was  not  a  prophet,  a  fore 
teller,  alone  ;  but  that,  and  something  more — the  actual  fore 
runner  of  Christ,  who  could  definitely  point  Him  out  to  the  people. 

"  The  voice."  Referred  by  the  evangelists  to  John  ;  but  first 
used,  as  here,  by  himself  with  reference  to  his  own  individuality. 
The  verse  in  the  Old  Testament  introduces  the  great  closing 
section  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chaps,  xl.-lxiv.,  which  is  full 
of  anticipations  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  and  glory. 

John  replies  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  in  language  denoting, 
not  his  dignity,  but  his  dependence.  He  was  but  the  voice,  the 
instrument,  the  voice  with  a  human  ring  ;  a  man  crying  to  men, 
crying  with  a  peculiar  note  of  insistence  and  earnestness  in  the 
open  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  yet  in  the  wilderness,  away  from 
the  engrossing  sights  and  sounds  of  a  pleasure-loving  and  selfish 
world. 

"Make  straight."  Get  rid  of  all  uncertainty,  wandering, 
deviousness.  Be  simple,  honest,  direct.  "  Make  room."  Such 
was  the  cry  of  the  runner  before  the  chariot  of  some  great  man. 

"  Of  the  Pharisees."  Proud,  self -justified,  who  could  not 
tolerate  one  who  made  it  his  business  to  preach  repentance. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  interpret  Isaiah  xl.  3  to  refer  to  a  fore 
runner  of  the  Messiah ;  but  they  certainly  could  not  avoid 
regarding  baptism  as  a  significant  token  of  the  approach  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 
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"  Why  baptizeth  thou,  then  1 "  It  was  customary  to  use 
baptism  in  conjunction  with  circumcision  at  the  admission 
of  proselytes.  (Ez.  xxxvi.  25.  ;  Zech.  xiii.  1.) 

"  I  baptize."  He  was  but  the  minister  of  the  outward  sign. 
Hence  he  passed  on  his  disciples  to  One  Who  alone  could  confer 
inward  grace — the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Coming  after  me,"  i.e.  in  order  of  birth  and  commencement 
of  ministry.  John  was  the  servant  and  ambassador  of  God, 
but  Christ  was  God  Himself. 

"Shoe's  latchet."  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41.)  In  the  eyes  of  a  Jew 
to  bear  a  man's  shoes  or  to  untie  the  latchet,  or  sandal,  was 
a  menial  office.  Yet  John  deemed  himself  unworthy  to  do 
even  this. 

"  Bethabara,"  or  Bethany,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  now 
incapable  of  identification.  The  common  reading  is  due  to 
a  conjecture  of  Origen's.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin 
would  probably  extend  to  this  region,  by  virtue  of  their 
oversight  of  all  spiritual  matters  wherever  any  Jews  chanced 
to  be. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 


CHRIST-MAS  emphatically  the  "mass"  or  "liturgy"  of 
Christ.  The  term  may  fitly  be  applied  to  the  mass  solemnised 
on  this  day,  as  well  as  to  that  on  Easter  Day — the  one  cele 
brating  His  issue  from  the  dark  womb  of  Nature,  the  other  His 
issue  from  the  darker  womb  of  the  grave ;  the  first,  in  general, 
leading  to  natural  life,  the  second  to  spiritual  life — the  life 
renewed  and  eternal. 

The  term  Christmas,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  Birthday 
of  Christ.  How  many  sweet  and  happy  memories  are  not  in 
volved  in  the  thought ;  memories  sacred  alike  to  poor  and  rich, 
to  old  and  young — especially  to  the  little  ones  of  the  flock. 

The  Church  has  ever  held  the  day  in  the  greatest  honour. 
Of  late,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  has  attained  to  a  higher 
secular  significance.  As  ever,  it  is  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
transform  the  world's  holiday  into  the  saints'  lioly  day. 

To  this  end,  avails  the  special  service  for  this  day,  with  its 
appropriate  carols,  psalms,  lessons,  and  Communion  Collect. 

The  latter  narrates  the  facts  relating  to  the  divine  and  human 
Nature  and  Life  as  united  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  person  of  Him  Who  (as  at  this  time)  was  born  of 
a  pure  Virgin ;  and  prays  that  (through  the  agency  of  the  same 
Spirit)  we  ourselves  may  be  new-born,  and  thus  admitted  fully 
by  grace,  as  by  adoption,  into  the  family  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Head  and  Chief ;  and  not  only  admitted,  but  perpetually 
kept  therein  in  a  state  of  holiness,  purity,  and  truth  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  Source  of  all  Grace.  This,  we  ask 
through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit — ever  one  God  with  the  Father 
of  us  all. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  exact  year  or  month  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  it  is  manifest  that  as  the  first  historical  date 
would  naturally  refer — B.C. — to  the  birth  or  creation  of  the 
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First  Adam;  so  our  present  date — A.D. — would  refer  to  the 
birth  of  the  Second  Adam,  Who  came  to  inaugurate  a  new  dis 
pensation,  to  found  a  new  Kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  both  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  begin  with  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter.-  The 
Epistle  is  associated  with  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews ;  whose 
unknown  author — whether  Silas,  Apollos,  Aquila,  or  another — 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  steeped  in  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament — yet  caught  in  a  singular  degree  the  gleam  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  which  shone  upon  its  pages  and  trans 
figured  their  meaning  and  application. 

Herein  the  writer  brings  out  the  true  Deity  of  Christ  by 
reason  of  His  origin  and  essence  ;  next,  the  explication  of  His 
work,  whereby  "  when  He  had,  by  Himself,  purged  our  sins,  He 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high " ;  lastly, 
His  exaltation  above  even  the  highest  created  angelic  being, 
alike  as  to  His  nature,  His  function,  and  His  mission. 

The  Gospel  is  naturally  drawn  from  the  writings  of  that 
Apostle  who  (like  the  eagle  uplifting  itself  to  the  sun),  in 
thought  and  spirit,  soared  nearest  to  the  Heavenly  Glory ;  even 
now  standing  revealed  before  us,  like  unto  Moses  of  old,  with 
the  reflection  still  shining  upon  him. 

In  regard  to  this  day  the  Evangelist  develops — as  he  alone 
did  amongst  the  evangelists — a  thought  due  (in  its  philosophic 
form)  to  Greek  thought  and  speech,  but  elevates  the  "  Logos," 
or  "Word,"  to  a  higher  plane  by  attributing  it  to  a  Person — 
that  Person  the  most  exalted  of  all — Who  yet  became  flesh,  that 
He  might  use  and  sanctify  our  nature  by  mingling  it  with 
the  Divine. 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  bring  out  the  essential  elements  of 
that  Person  in  relation  to  Godhead,  Eternity,  Creative  Power, 
Inherent  Life,  Celestial  Light. 

Further,  he  details  His  successive  manifestations : — (a)  In 
Natural  Religion — "  the  world  was  made  by  Him."  (b)  Through 
His  Incarnation — "  the  word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  or  taber 
nacled  among  us."  (c)  By  Means  of  Revealed  Religion — the 
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testimony  of  John  (i.e.,  the  Baptist;  the  Apostle  uses  through 
out  the  Gospel  the  name  without  the  usual  affix).  Here  the 
Forerunner  stands  for  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  whose  testi 
mony  he  himself  reduced  to  word  of  mouth,  for  "Looking 
upon  Jesus  as  He  walked,  he  saith,  '  Behold,  the  Lamb  of 
God.'"  ( John  i.  36.) 


S.  STEPHEN'S  DAY 

S.  STEPHEN  is  the  first  of  the  martyrs  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  Church  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  and  he  is 
immediately  followed  by  S.  John  the  Divine  and  the  Holy 
Innocents. 

Both  the  proximity  and  the  order  represent  what  is  fitting. 
Our  Saint  was  the  first-in-time  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  to 
be  honoured  with  the  "  crown "  of  martyrdom.  He  was  a 
martyr  both  in  will  and  deed  ;  S.  John  being  a  martyr  in  will 
but  not  in  deed ;  the  Holy  Innocents  martyrs  in  deed  though 
not  in  will. 

S.  Stephen  is  noted  in  Acts  vi.  5  as  first  in  order  of  the 
newly  raised  band  of  deacons  or  "servers  of  tables" — i.e., 
stewards  of  the  Church  and  ministers  to  the  poor  and  distressed. 
He  is  described  as  "  a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
His  trial,  condemnation,  death,  and  burial  are  described  in  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters.  Other  references  there  are  none 
save*  in  Acts  xi.  19,  xxii.  20.  S.  Paul  never  refers  to  him  in 
his  writings,  but  only  in  the  speech  attributed  to  him  in  the 
latter  reference. 

He  was  probably  a  Hellenist,  or  foreign,  or  Graecised,  Jew, 
and  selected  as  deacon  for  that  reason.  He  was  a  man  of 
mental  vigour,  ardent  spirit,  and  strong  resolution. 

The  Collect  is  derived  from  the  Sarum  missal.  It  has 
undergone  various  changes,  being  brought  to  its  present  form 
by  Bishop  Cosin  in  1661.  It  is  one  of  the  few  prayers 
addressed  directly  to  our  Lord,  Who  is  represented  as  having 
(as  it  were)  risen  from  His  seat  to  welcome  His  martyred  saint 
in  response  to  the  cry: — "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!" 
The  petitions  are  naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  sufferers,  who 

seek  that  they  may  be  permitted,  under  the  like  circumstances, 
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to  love  and  bless  their  persecutors,  by  the  stimulation  of  this 
first  of  martyrs. 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  "  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  " — as  it 
truly  may  be  called  in  this  case.  We  note  the  coincidence 
between  Stephen's  words  :  "  I  see  the  heavens  opened  " — and 
our  Lord's  declaration  (Mt.  xxvi.  64;  vide  also  Dan.  vii.  13, 
14) ;  likewise  between  his  appeal — "  Receive  my  spirit,"  and 
that  of  Jesus  (Lk.  xxiii.  46)  ;  further,  between  his  prayer — 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  and  Lk.  xxiii.  34. 
By  way  of  contrast,  vide  2  Chron.  xxiv.  22. 

The  formal  "  laying  down  of  the  clothes  "  at  the  feet  of  Saul, 
marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators  and  witnesses — 
the  choice  being,  moreover,  further  determined  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  so  the  less  likely  to  be  called  to 
account  for  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

The  Gospel  is  couched  in  our  Lord's  own  words,  which  are 
both  retrospective  and  prophetical.  He  refers  to  the  first  and 
last  of  the  old  series — Abel  and  Zacharias,  Gen.  iv.  10 ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22.  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
is  suggested  instead  of  Zarachias,  son  of  Barachias,  concerning 
whom  there  is  no  record.  (Zech.  i.  1 ;  Isa.  viii.  2.)  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  concluding  words  are  the  last  which 
Jesus  uttered  before  closing  His  ministry  in  Jerusalem  (very 
near,  perhaps,  to  the  spot  where  He  Himself — and  after 
wards  His  servant — was  murdered).  They  seem  to  have  some 
reminiscence  of  the  words  of  the  multitude  uttered  during  the 
triumphal  entry  on  Palm  Sunday — words  which  our  Saviour 
recalled  as  having  no  depth  of  reality,  or  abiding  reference  to 
the  true  mission  of  the  Messiah. 


S.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST'S  DAY 

S.  STEPHEN'S  was  the  shortest  ministerial  life  vouchsafed 
to  any  saint  of  God  in  that  age ;  S.  John's  was  the  longest. 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  simple  fisherman  (as  John  was  in  early 
life)  should  have  risen  to  such  a  height  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  experience ;  and  been  able  to  leave  behind  such  a  wonder 
ful  Evangel  and  Epistles,  and  also  to  furnish  a  testimony  of  so 
marked  a  value  in  respect  of  the  organisation  and  life  of  the 
infant  Church.  It  is  likewise  astonishing  that  one  with  such 
a  rushing  spirit  and  energetic  disposition  (Mk.  iii.  17)  should 
have  been  able  so  to  control  and  master  his  temper  as  to  become 
the  Apostle  "  whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  finally  the  most  worthy 
representative  of  his  "  meek  and  lowly  "  Master. 

The  keynote  of  the  Collect  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle, 
naturally  taken  from  S.  John's  writings,  as  also  in  the  Gospel. 
"  God  is  Light."  Therefore,  we  pray  that  He  may  cast  His 
bright  beams  upon  the  Church,  in  such  wise,  that,  being  en 
lightened  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  Evangelist,  Epistoler, 
the  members  of  the  Church  may  walk  in  that  light  until  each 
attains  to  the  heavenly  mansions  of  light  and  life. 

In  the  Epistle,  the  great  verities  of  Life  and  Light  are  again 
and  again  referred  to  as  having  been  apprehended  by  the  writer. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  the  death  to  tbe  inflicted  on 
those  who  walk  in  darkness  and  do  the  deeds  of  darkness. 
Lastly,  the  fellowship  is  brought  before  us,  to  which  those  have 
attained  who  have  reached  Life  through  Light — aud  attained, 
not  through  their  own  virtue  or  endeavour,  but  by  means  of  such 
as  is  given  to  penitent  sinners,  by  virtue  of  the  cleansing  blood 
of  Christ,  through  which — and  through  which  alone — God  is 
(not  only  merciful,  but)  "  faithful  and  just "  to  forgive. 

The  Gospel  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Evangel,  added, 

perhaps,  by  certain  of  the  Apostle's  latest  disciples.     It  deals 
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with  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  Peter's  question  concerning 
S.  John — here  markedly  called  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved" — and  the  strange  misconception  to  which  this  answer 
gave  rise,  in  relation  to  mistaken  views  as  to  our  Lord's  Second 
Coming  and  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  apostolic  seal  is  put  (either  by  S.  John  himself 
or  by  the  Ephesian  Church)  to  the  truth  of  the  record ;  and 
a  naive  expression  of  opinion  is  uttered  in  respect  of  the 
multitude  of  books  that  would  be  required  if  that  record  were 
to  be  written  out  in  full. 


THE  INNOCENTS'  DAY 

THIS  celebration  is  unique — that  of  helpless  babes,  girls 
as  well  as  boys  probably,  each  an  unwitting  sacrifice  for  its 
Lord.  This  slaughter  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  cruel  acts 
of  a  cruel  king ;  who,  throughout  his  life,  in  his  blind  rage, 
was  capable  of  sacrificing  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty — of 
doing  much  wrong  to  compass  a  little  of  what  he  thought 
to  be  politic,  if  not  right. 

The  occurrence  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  or  any  other 
historian.  It  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  similar  acts,  com 
mitted  in  an  insignificant  village,  and  so  unlikely  to  have  excited 
public  attention. 

In  its  complete  and  insensate  slaughter,  it  illustrates  a  part 
of  the  world-wide  tragedy  referred  to  by  S.  Paul  in  Rom.  viii. 
22.  Suffering  in  a  righteous  cause  will  ever  be  counted  by 
God  as  martyrdom. 

In  its  present  adapted  form,  the  Collect  dates  from  1662. 
It  quotes  our  Lord's  own  words  as  to  "  babes  and  sucklings  " ; 
and  assumes  that  even  infants  (including  all  "spiritual  weak 
lings")  can  glorify  Him  by  their  struggles  and  death.  Its 
prayer  is  to  the  effect  that  all  vices  may  be  mortified  and 
killed  in  us ;  that  perfect  innocence  may  distinguish  us  through 
the  constancy  of  our  faith  (also  a  child-like  characteristic)  even 
to  the  end,  so  that  those  qualities  may  be  glorified  in  us  which 
are  ever  glorified  in  Him. 

The  Epistle  is  derived  from  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  where 
the  spirits  of  saints  and  martyrs  even  now  are  represented  as 
before  the  Throne.  There  is  set  forth  the  Central  Object  of 
our  worship,  surrounded  by  a  select,  specified,  body  of  saints. 
Of  course  the  number  144,000  is  metaphorical;  but  made  up 
in  such  wise  as  to  indicate  that  a  number  (known  to  the  all-just 
and  inscrutable  eye  of  God)  has  been  redeemed,  "  bought  back," 
from  every  tribe  both  of  the  Old  and  New  dispensations.  These 
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have  been  preserved  from  defilement,  and  have  rendered  them 
selves  "  first  fruits  "  unto  God,  by  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
conversion  to  Him  by  persistent  following  of  the  Truth.  These 
can  learn  the  "  new  song,"  the  secret  of  the  Lord :  in  them, 
perfect  love  hath  cast  out  fear  and  guile  ;  so  that  (seen  through 
the  medium  of  Christ's  advocacy  and  mediation)  "  they  are 
without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God." 

The  Gospel  contains  the  only  account  we  possess  of  the 
occurrence  to  which  this  day  refers.  Some  weeks,  or  months, 
after  the  Birth,  the  attention  of  the  reigning  King  had  been 
drawn,  by  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  to  the  advent  of  a  rival  to  his 
throne.  Following  the  example  of  many  others  of  whom  we 
read,  Joseph,  under  command,  sought  an  asylum  in  Egypt. 
Tradition  places  the  place  of  refuge  not  far  from  the  modern 
city  of  Cairo,  at  Heliopolis,  or  On  (to  use  the  older  name),  and 
many  legends  have  gathered  round  the  spot.1 

It  may  be  that  more  than  three  years  were  spent  there, 
until  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  heralded  a  change  of 
policy.  Then  the  Holy  Family  was  recalled;  by  a  natural 
accommodation,  fulfilling  a  general  phophecy — "  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  Son."  (Hos.  xi.  1.)  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  stroke  had  fallen  which  rendered  many  a  mother  child 
less.  This,  by  a  second  transference  of  thought,  is  associated 
with  an  utterance  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15)  relating  to  a  mis 
fortune  of  a  like  kind,  otherwise  unrecorded,  and  associating 
with  it  a  supposed  lamentation  of  Eachel  from  her  grave  at 
Bethlehem.  (Gen.  xxxv.  19.)  This  "mother  in  Israel"  is 
presumed  to  be  alive  and  vocant  in  reference  to  the  loss  of 
her  children  of  every  generation. 

If  the  lessons  of  this  day  be  fully  learnt,  then  shall  the 
prophecy  of  the  same  Jeremiah  be  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the 
Holy  Innocents: — "'And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,'  saith 
the  Lord,  '  that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own 
border.'  "  (  Vide  the  Epistle  for  the  day.) 

1  Vide  the  Author's  work  entitled,  "  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians " 
( Messrs.  G.  Allen  &  Sons). 


THE  SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS 
DAY 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  Lessons  for  the  Day  are,  throughout 
this  season,  especially  appropriate  and  suggestive.') 

THE  Collect  is  repeated  from  Christmas  Day.  It  dwells 
with  thankfulness  on  the  Incarnation,  and  pleads  for  our 
subsequent  regeneration. 

The  Epistle  treats  of  certain  consequences  of  the  Incarnation 
to  the  regenerate  soul,  in  respect  of  the  son  ship  which  is  thereby 
established,  with  all  that  follows  in  the  way  of  freedom,  love, 
and  service. 

The  Gospel  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
immediately  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Some  of  these 
are  related  in  greater  detail  by  S.  Luke,  S.  John  (as  in  the  Gospel 
for  Christmas  Day  itself)  confining  himself  to  the  philosophical 
ideas  on  which  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  was  based. 

"  The  birth,"  i.e.,  the  genesis.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  detailed  to  us  the  genesis  of  the  material 
world  ;  here,  the  genesis  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly.  "  Jesus 
Christ."  The  donble  name  is  emphatically  put,  as  resuming 
the  subject  of  verse  1 — "  Jesus,"  the  human  ;  "  Christ,"  the 
Anointed  and  Divine.  "  His  mother  .  .  .  Joseph."  He  was 
made  of  a  woman  (Gal.  iv.  4)  whom  he  could  truly  call  mother  ; 
but  the  word  "  father  "  is  not  here  used  of  Joseph  ;  for  Jesus 
called  no  man  "  father  "  on  the  earth,  He  Himself  being  God 
and  the  Father. 

"  Mary." l      Here    representing    a    simple,    lowly,   innocent 

1  Hebrew — Miriam.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  from  the  Aramaic  Maria 
=  mistress  ;  but  Miriam  seems  to  mean  "drop  of  the  sea  "  ;  hence  the 
mistake  of  Jerome  — Stella  maris,  instead  of  Stilla  maris. 
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village  maid,  quite  young,  probably  about  sixteen  years  old. 
"  Espoused."  The  betrothal — as  now  in  certain  Eastern 
countries — frequently  preceded  actual  marriage  by  months  and 
even  years  (Deut.  xx.  7).  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
completion  of  the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  came  and  took  the 
bride  from  her  parents  to  his  own  home.  In  the  choice  of  an 
espoused  virgin  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  God,  as  at  the 
first,  would  sanctify  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  From 
another  point  of  view,  moreover,  He  would  provide  Mary  at 
this  time  with  a  protector,  an  adviser,  a  help-meet. 

"  Joseph,  her  husband."  Called  her  husband,  although  up  to 
that  time,  her  husband  only  in  name.  So  in  verse  20,  Mary  is 
called  his  wife,  although  the  marriage  had  not  been  solemnised 
or  perfected.  It  is  commonly  thought,  although  not  actually 
stated  in  Scripture,  that  Joseph  was,  comparatively,  an  old  man, 
and  that  he  had  been  previously  married.  Probably,  too,  he 
had  a  family  by  his  first  wife.1 

"  Just  man."  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  law,  and  (yet) 
was  not  willing  to  expose  her.  "  Public  example."  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  wives  who  had  failed  to  keep  their 
marriage  vow  was  death  by  stoning.  "  Was  minded."  Intended 
— the  thought  had  ripened  into  the  intention.  "  Put  her  away 
privily."  To  give  a  bill  of  divorcement  into  her  hands  before 
two  witnesses.  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.) 

Mary  was  passive,  and  content  to  leave  herself  in  the  hands 
of  God  until  His  time  should  arrive.  Joseph  was  left  to  his 
own  thoughts  ;  but  (since  he  was  a  believer  in  God's  guidance) 
he  did  nothing  in  haste.  "  He  thought  on  these  things." 

"  Behold."  Frequently  used  by  S.  Matt,  and  S.  Mark  to 
introduce  a  new  event  or  change  of  scene. 

"  The  angel."  Possibly  Gabriel,  the  messenger  aforetime 
sent  to  Mary.  The  announcement  as  to  the  birth  of  Christ  was 
made  to  Mary  openly,  to  Joseph  in  a  dream.  In  her  case, 

1  Vide  the  Author's  work  entitled,  "  The  Birth  and  Growth  of 
Toleration,  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  other  Essays  "  (Messrs.  G.  Allen  and 
Sons). 
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faith  and  concurrence  of  will  were  necessary,  the  communication 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  that  made  to  Joseph.  The  differ 
ence  in  the  mode  of  annunciation  was  due  partly  to  a  difference 
in  their  characters,  partly  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
messages  delivered. 

"  In  a  dream."  Sometimes  the  ordinary  events  of  life,  even 
those  associated  with  diversity  and  uncertainty,  are  employed 
by  the  Almighty  to  convey  an  important  message.  "  Son  of 
David."  To  remind  him  of  Messianic  hope  and  promise 
associated  with  the  seed  [of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham ;  in 
relation  also  to  one  who  was  herself,  probably,  a  daughter  of 
David.  It  stamped  the  message  with  a  peculiar  and  technical 
meaning,  and  set-to  the  seal  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
given  of  old. 

"  Mary,  thy  wife."  Mary  for  thy  wife.  After  the  delivery 
of  the  angel's  message,  Joseph,  perhaps,  was  afraid  of  presump 
tion  in  marrying  one  so  highly  preferred.  Hence  the.  angel  says, 
"  Fear  not " — fear  not  public  opinion  nor  scandal  nor  your  own 
thoughts. 

"Jesus" — Hoshea,  Hosea,  Oshea,  Jehoshua,  Joshua,  Jeshua. 
Thus  the  Saviour  disdains  not  to  be  associated  distinctly  with 
three  names  in  the  Old  Testament — Joshua,  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  Jeshua,  the  High  Priest, 
at  the  second  settlement  after  the  captivity  (Zech.  vi.  11,  12) ; 
and  Hosea  the  prophet,  i.e.,  with  a  king,  a  priest,  and  a 
prophet. 

"  He."  It  is  He  that  "  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
"  His  people."  All  people.  There  is  a  similar  use  of  the 
appellation  Israel  by  S.  Peter.  (Acts  v.  31.)  "From  their 
sins."  That  is  the  kind  of  salvation  promised — from  their 
sins.  We  have  here  a  clear  indication  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  office  and  work  of  Christ,  so  opposed  to  the  popular 
ideas  at  the  time  of  his  birth  (Lk.  i.  77 ;  Tit.  ii.  14).  In  the 
annunciation  to  Mary,  the  promise  was  given  of  a  glory 
attaching  to  the  child  greater  than  that  to  David  (Lk.  i. 
32,  33).  This  was  needed  in  her  case,  to  sustain  her  in  the 
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position  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  to  enable  her  to  rise 
above  it  to  the  full  sense  of  her  dignity. 

"This  was  done."  Matthew,  writing  for  Jews,  naturally 
calls  their  attention  to  prophecies  going  before.  "  Of  the 
Lord."  In  Him  alone  was  the  true,  the  complete,  fulfilment. 
"By  the  prophet."  (Isa.  vii.  14.)  A  declaration  to  King 
Ahaz  intended  to  encourage  the  people  of  God  to  look  for 
their  deliverance  from  Sennacherib ;  and  (in  and  through  the 
ages  to  come)  direct  them  to  put  their  confidence  in  the  final 
Deliverer,  King  Messiah. 

"The  Virgin."  A  strange,  novel,  mode  of  deliverance  shall 
be  effected,  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Jesus,  at  last,  became  incarnate.  He  was  emphatically  the 
seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15) ;  and,  as  it  proved,  no  child  of 
empress  or  queen,  but  of  a  village  maiden,  poor  and  unknown. 
"  They — men — shall  call."  It  shall  be  one  of  the  names  that 
shall  now  and  hereafter  be  applied  to  Him. 

"  Emmanuel.''  "  God  is  with  us."  A  God  present  on  earth, 
or  (what  is  but  equivalent)  a  Jesus — Jehovah — our  Saviour. 
The  original  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  reference  to  the 
threatened  war  seems  to  be  related  in  Isa.  viii.  1-4.  The  name 
Emmanuel  is  employed  in  verse  8.  See  also  Isa.  ix.  6  ;  Micah 
v.  2,  3. 

"  Took  unto  him."  Took  to  his  own  house.  "  Knew  her 
not."  Regarded  her  with  that  respect  and  deference  fittingly 
due  to  one  who  was  the  Bride  of  Heaven.  "  First-born  son." 
Not  necessarily  implying  that  she  had  other  sons.  Such  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in  Scripture.  The  brethren  of  our 
Lord  (Mt.  xii.  46)  might  have  been  cousins  or  children  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  "  He,"  i.e.,  Joseph,  called  him  by 
the  Hebrew  name,  which,  in  the  Greek,  is  Jesus. 

(It  may  be  useful,  on  this  occasion,  to  introduce  briefly  some 
references  to  the  Saints'  Days  occurring  in  near  proximity  to 
Christmas.) 


THE  CIRCUMCISION  OF  CHRIST 

THIS  festival  depends  upon  Christmas,  of  which  it  forms 
the  Octave.  The  special  service  is  not  of  early  date,  save  in 
relation  to  that  Octave,  and  as  a  set-off  against  the  orgies  of  the 
heathen  in  relation  to  -the  First  Day  of  January.  Since  the 
alteration  of  the  Calendar^  and  the  fixation  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  Year  on  this  day,  it  has  attained  to  a  significance  all 
its  own. 

The  earliest  notices  o"f  the  day,  as  connected  with, the  Circum 
cision,'  appear  to  be  Gallican ;  but — in  our  times — the  celebra 
tion  of  this  particular  event  may  well  be  associated  in  the  minds 
of  Christian  people  with  the  formal  beginning  of  a  new  span, 
and  in  relation  to  the  trials  and  troubles  associated  therewith, 
and  the  self-control  and  self-denial  rendered  necessary  thereby. 

The  Collect  is  freely  translated  from  the  Sarum  Use,  and 
refers,  as  a  fact,  to  our  Lord's  circumcision,  as  one  amongst 
other  things  which  testified  to  His  obedience  to  the  Law  "for 
man  " — i.e.,  "  for  man's  sake."  It  teaches  us  to  pray  for  the 
true  circumcision  of  the  spirit.  Circumcision,  as  practised  by 
many  Semitic  nations  besides  the  Jews,  had  a  double  meaning, 
both  physical  and  moral.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
the  rite  was  exalted  into  the  seal  of  a  covenant.  In  this  Collect 
we  seek  that  our  affections,  our  imagination,  our  will,  may 
alike  be  mortified  from  all  worldly  and  carnal  lusts,  so  that  we 
may  be  ready  (without  opposition  or  hindrance  from  within)  to 
obey  that  Will  which  rightly  claims  to  dominate  our  own. 

The  Epistle  replaces  that  found  in  the  Sarum  Use,  taken  from 
Tit.  ii.,  11-15.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  change,  in 
asmuch  as  the  existing  passage  is  the  less  appropriate  ;  convey 
ing  a  useful  lesson  certainly,  but  bearing  on  the  nullity  of 
circumcision  rather  than  on  its  special  significance.  Herein 
Kom.  iv  takes  up  the  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  in 
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the  previous  chapter,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  life  history  of 
Abraham,  makes  clear  his  conversion  and  cleaving  to  the  One 
True  God,  and  also  that  subjection  to  the  unvarying  experience 
of  God's  goodness  and  majesty  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  cross,  by  faith,  that  chasm  which — in  the  present  dispensation 
— must  ever  exist  between  God  and  man,  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material. 

The  Gospel  carries  on  the  echoes  of  Christmas  in  respect  of 
the  journey  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  spreading  abroad  of  the 
news  amongst  the  people.  Different  shades  of  feeling  are 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  reception  of  this  news — the 
multitude  "wondered" — the  shepherds  returned  with  added 
interest  to  their  charge,  "glorifying  and  praising  God" — whilst 
the  Holy  Mother  gathered  the  Babe  to  her  breast,  and  "kept 
all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart."  What  a 
climax  of  thought,  feeling,  and  experience  ! 

Likewise  it  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  draw  out  the 
relation  between  Circumcision  and  Baptism,  as  well  as  the 
contrast  they  present.  One  point  of  similarity  is  the  giving  of 
the  name — in  this  case,  Jesus,  or  the  "  Saviour."  Herein  are 
notified  the  Nature  and  Function  of  Christ.  ( Vide  the  last 
Exhortation  in  the  Baptismal  Office,  "...  remembering  always 
that  Baptism  doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession,  &c.")  It 
would  be  well  if  the  names  chosen  for  Christian  children  were 
significant,  in  like  manner,  and  not  a  mere  haphazard  choice 
ofttimes  as  whimsical  as  unmeaning. 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER 
CHRISTMAS 

IT  is  directed  that  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  the 
Festival  of  the  Circumcision  shall  be  used  every  day  after  until 
the  Epiphany.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  proper  lessons  for 
this  festival  are  very  appropriate. 

The  Collect,  adapted  from  a  Benediction  in  the  Sarum  Use, 
was  inserted  in  1549. 

The  Epistle,  substituted  at  the  same  date  for  Tit.  ii.  11-15, 
dwells  on  the  nullity  of  circumcision  under  certain  circum 
stances  and  dispensations,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
faith  as  the  true  condition  of  the  covenant  of  which  circumci 
sion  is  the  seal. 

The  Gospel  belongs  still  to  Christmas,  the  date  of  this  festival 
being,  of  course,  determined  by  the  Nativity.     In  fact,  in  early  V 
times,  the  Day  of  the  Circumcision  was  known  simply  as  the 
Octave  of  Christmas,  and  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late   1 
date  that  a  particular  service  was  appointed.     The  day  was-* 
then  kept  as  a  fast,  as  a  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the 
heathen  in  their  riotous  celebrations  of  the  New  Year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospel  took 
place  during  the  summer ;  at  a  season,  at  all  events,  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  pastured  night  and  day  in  the  open  air. 
"The  angels."  The  special  messenger,  combined  with  the 
heavenly  choir.  "  The  shepherds."  Men  of  Bethlehem  (the 
House  of  Bread,  John  vi.  48),  (David's  own  city);  his  own 
descendants;  following  his  occupation  as  keepers  of  sheep; 
poor,  humble,  yet  honest ;  watchful,  even  by  night  when  others 
slept,  and  when  tired  folk  think  they  may  legitimately  take  their 
rest.  The  angels  were  not  sent  to  Herod,  to  the  High  Priest 
or  to  the  wealthy  and  exalted,  because  these  would  not  be 
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prepared  in  heart  and  mind  to  receive  the  intimation.  God 
communicates  to  the  shepherds  by  an  angel ;  to  the  Wise  Men 
by  a  star ;  thus  to  every  one  according  to  his  education,  his 
power  of  interpretation,  the  way  of  his  calling — i.e.,  in  the  most 
familiar  and  expected  mode. 

"Said  one  to  another."  Not  critically  or  doubtfully,  but  to 
encourage  themselves  in  their  common  resolution,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  charge  (1  Sam.  ix.  10).  "Let  us  see 
this  thing  which  has  come  to  pass."  They  recognise  a  need, 
not  for  further  inqury,  but  for  action,  and  that  instantly  and 
"with  haste."  "A  manger."  This  was  to  be  the  sign.  It 
was  no  shock  to  those  who  were  poor,  to  see  their  Deliverer 
involved  in  poverty  and  lowliness. 

"  Wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,"  as  in  Lk.  ii.  12.  Bound 
for  us  in  all  the  bonds  and  hindrances  of  poor  humanity. 

"They  made  known  abroad."  Thus  should  it  ever  be. 
Doubtless,  also,  they  communicated  to  Mary  the  reason  for 
their  sudden  and  strange  appearing;  and  Mary  would  tell 
them,  in  return,  something  of  the  revelation  made  to  her  con 
cerning  the  child. 

"  Told."  It  is  our  duty,  though  we  may  be  poor,  simple,  and 
insignificant,  to  "make  known"  in  our  homes  as  well  as 
abroad  the  wondrous  works  of  God  in  respect  of  ourselves  and 
others.  We  know  not  that  much  effect  was  wrought,  at  the 
first,  by  the  shepherds'  communication.  Even  so,  the  results  of 
our  efforts  may  not  be  appreciated  at  the  moment,  or  apparently 
may  bear  but  little  fruit  even  in  our  life-time ;  but  the  last  great 
day  will  declare  all  things. 

"All  .  .  .  wondered."  The  effects  of  the  Incarnation  on 
different  minds  thus  early  becomes  apparent.  The  people 
simply  "  wondered  " — made  it  a  matter  of  gossip  and  foolish 
amazement.  The  shepherds  were  lost  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

Mary  "kept  all  these  things,"  dwelt  upon  them  continually, 
and  "pondered  them"  (v.  51),  turned  them  over  and  over,  com 
pared  them,  and  added  to  their  significance  by  the  comparison. 
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She  did  not  boast  about  herself  to  others ;  but  (as  she  had  left 
it  to  God  to  clear  her  character,  so  now)  she  left  it  to  Him  to 
open  out  the  full  revelation  of  Himself  in  His  own  good  time. 

"  In  her  heart."  There  is  nothing  like  learning  "  by  heart," 
our  interest  and  affection  being  alike  engaged  in  digesting  apt 
lessons  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  names  are  there  written. 
Mary  was  not  only  innocent  and  obedient,  but  also  thoughtful 
and  meditative — habits  indicative  of  mental  power — suggestive 
of  continual  advance  in  learning  and  truth.  More  evils  of  life 
are  caused  by  want  of  thought  than  by  want  of  heart. 

"  Shepherds  returned "  to  their  former  employment.  Re 
ligion  does  not  unfit  men  for  daily  toil,  but  tends  to  sanctify 
hard  thought  and  hard  work. 

"  Eight  days  " — the  appointed  period — "  were  accomplished." 
Each  day  as  it  passes  witnesses  to  the  unfolding  and  accom 
plishing  of  God's  designs  in  the  world.  The  rite  of  circum 
cision  involved  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  or  stone.  It  led  to 
pain  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  typified  the  renouncing  all 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.  It  acted  as  a  warning  against  sin 
(see  Collect),  and  was,  besides,  the  seal  of  a  covenant  (Gen. 
xvii.  10). 

The  festival  falls  on  New  Year's  Day. 

"  The  year  begins  with  Thee, 
And  Thou  beginn'st  with  woe." 

So,  early,  Jesus  commenced  to  shed  His  blood  for  us ;  here  in 
drops,  as,  after,  in  streams;  not  for  His  own  sake,  but  for 
man's.  In  one  sense,  Christ  had  no  need  to  submit  Himself  to 
this  rite,  or  to  seek  to  enter  thus  into  formal  covenant  with 
heaven ;  but  He  did  so  submit  to  show  that  He  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham ;  that  He  was  the  respecter  and  maintainer  of 
Moses'  Law,  and  was  therefore  obedient  to  that  Law  [for  He 
was,  indeed,  made  under  the  Law,  and  subject,  therefore,  both 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Moses  (Gal.  iv.  4)] ;  that  He  was 
made  like  unto  His  brethren  in  all  weakness  and  bodily  in 
firmity,  from  which  legal  uncleannesses  arose  (Mt.  in.  15; 
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Heb.  ii.  17;  iv.  15);  His  body  being  mortal,  yet  incorruptible 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18). 

The  rite  supposed  Him  to  be  both  a  stranger  and  a  sinner  ; 
but  He  submitted,  because  He  was  made  not  only  in  the  like 
ness  of  flesh,  but  of  sinful  flesh  (Gal.  v.  3;  Heb.  ii.  16  ;  Rom. 
iv.  11). 

He  thus  became  subject  to  legal  rites  and  purifications  which 
were  unnecessary  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  included  in 
those  things  essential  for  Him  in  His  humanity,  and  in  His 
lifting  up  of  that  human  nature  even  unto  the  Godhead,  for 
which  the  carrying  out  of  these  obligations  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Lastly,  in  His  submission  to  this  rite,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  Jesus  sought  to  do  honour  to  religious  ordinances, 
rites,  ceremonies,  persons,  and  places. 

The  lessons  of  the  day  naturally  remind  us  of  the  appro 
priateness  and  spiritual  meaning  of  Infant  Bapjtism ;  of  the 
circumcision  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  obedience  generally 
required  of  us — that  obedience  to  be  rendered  through  the  mor 
tification  of  hearts  and  members,  souls  and  bodies. 

Christ  thus  honours  the  dedication  of  the  infants  of  the 
Church  to  God  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  is  now 
the  appointed  seal  of  the  covenant,  even  as  circumcision  was 
of  old  time  (Rom.  iv.  11).  His  acceptance  of  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision  when  eight  days  old  thus  furnishes  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  dedication  of  the  children  of  the  faithful  by 
baptism  in  their  infancy. 

"  They  called  His  name  Jesus."  Baptism,  like  circumcision, 
is  associated  with  the  naming  of  the  child.  In  His  name,  Jesus 
— i.e.,  Jehovah,  the  Saviour — His  nature  and  office  are  gathered 
up.  It  was,  be  it  remarked,  a  covenant  name.  So  it  is  with 
our  baptismal  name,  which  indicates  a  covenant  relationship 
entailing  duties  and  obligations  on  both  sides. 


THE  EPIPHANY 


* 


THIS  day  is  closely  connected  with  Christmas.  It  is 
Twelfth  Day  (Christmas  day  in  the  old  calendar),  at  which 
time  the  seasonal  festivities  were  supposed  to  end.  It  intro 
duces  us  to  a  series  of  manifestations,  suggesting  a  suitable 
series  of  reflections  preparatory  to  the  Lenten  pathway  to  the 
opened  Easter  tomb.  Gradually,  in  mediaeval  times,  thoughts 
associated  with  the  Wise  Men  took  precedence,  yet  the  idea 
of  the  Church  is  to  treat  that  episode  only  in  relation  to  the 
whole,  of  which  it  furnishes  the  significant  opening. 

Thus,  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  we  have  Christ's 
Manifestation  to  the  Gentiles;  on  the  First  Sunday,  His 
Manifestation  as  the  Example  of  Childhood  ;  on  the  Second,  as  a 
visitor  at  the  festal  board,  a  sanctifier  of  the  marriage  bond,  a 
Provider  for  all  feasts  of  humanity  •  on  the  Third,  as  taking  on 
Himself  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  mortals,  and  as  displaying 
the  fact  that  distance  and  difference  of  kin  and  faith  interposed 
no  bar  to  His  sympathy  and  activity ;  on  the  Fourth,  as 
exhibiting  His  power  over  Nature  and  on  the  demons  that 
dwell  in  darkness;  on  the  Fifth,  his  general  operation  during 
this  dispensation,  in  the  field  of  grace  ;  on  the  Sixth,  His  claim, 
by  reason  of  all  these  various  "  manifestations,"  to  warn  men 
as  to  His  judgment  in  the  present,  and  to  forewarn  them  as 
to  His  final  judgment  at  the  last  assize. 

The  Collect  for  the  Epiphany  itself  develops  the  fact  that, 
by  "  the  leading  of  a  star,"  God  did  set  forth  His  only  begotten 
Son  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  incites  us  to  beg  that  our  faith  may 
be  a  guiding  star  to  us  until  we  are  brought  into  the  full 
"fruition"  of  our  hopes,  desires,  and  activities. 

The  Epistle  appropriately  is  due  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  details  the  causes  which  laid  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  proclaiming  the  revelation,  "  which,  in  other  ages, 
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was  not  made  known  even  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  to  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  spirit — " 
the  revelation,  namely,  of  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ " 
offered  to  the  Gentiles ;  of  the  "  fellowship  of  the  mystery  " 
binding  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christ  as  a  corner-stone ; 
and  of  the  reality  of  the  "  eternal  purpose  "  of  God  in  these 
particulars.  Herein  then,  all  we,  and  all  men,  may  find  the 
reality,  of  which  the  partial  manifestation  to  the  Magi  was 
but  a  type  and  promise. 

The  Gospel  furnishes  us  with  the  only  account  we  possess 
of  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men.  The  feeling  appears  to  have 
been  widely  prevalent,  at  that  time,  throughout  the  East,  that 
a  notable  prince  should  appear.  Some  commentators  attribute 
this,  in  part,  to  Balaam's  prophecy — Num.  xxiv.  17,  or  to 
Dan.  ix  25.  "From  the  East."  Probably  from  Persia,  where 
astrology,  in  the  best  sense,  was  much  practised.  The  Parsees 
in  India  at  the  present  day,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
have  many  remarkable  beliefs  and  customs  relating  to  the  sun 
and  stars. 

"Star  in  the  East."  Either  a  comet,  a  conjunction  of 
planets,  an  ordinary  star  suddenly  flaming  into  brilliancy,  or  a 
special  creation.  Astronomically,  we  find  it  difficult  to  inter 
pret  the  narrative  as  to  the  star  "  going  before  them,"  "  standing 
over  the  house,"  &c.  The  narrative  is  couched  in  popular 
language,  and  indicates  the  result  of  the  impression  made  on 
the  imagination  of  these  "watchers  of  the  sky."  They  in 
terpreted  the  phenomena  and  intent  of  the  ruler  of  the  sky 
according  to  use  and  precedent.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
came  to  the  centre  of  divine  worship  in  Palestine.  Herod  the 
King  naturally  appealed  to  the  interpreters  of  the  heavenly 
decrees  to  assist  him  in  this  emergency.  They  referred  him  to 
a  prophecy  by  Micah  (v.  2).  "Bethlehem  Ephratah."  The 
names  are  richly  significant.  Bethlehem  =  "  House  of  Bread  " ; 
Ephratah  =  "  Fruitful."  Bethlehem  was  David's  city,  so  that 
naturally  Messianic  hopes  centred  on  it,  insignificant  as  it  was. 
It  lies  six  Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  crafty  King  "  privily "  called  the  Wise  Men  in  order  to 
enquire  of  them  "  what  time  the  star  appeared,"  seeking  to 
synchronise  that  time  with  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  and  so 
to  further  his  own  enquiries.  He  sent  them  to  the  little  city, 
requesting  them  to  return  to  him  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
mission. 

"  Int°  the  house/'  Probably  this  was  some  months  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  temporary  pressure  on  the  accommoda 
tion  had  long  passed  away.  Joseph  and  Mary  were  loth  to 
leave  a  place  hallowed  by  so  many  associations — so  they  had 
settled  themselves  in  a  "house." 

The  Wise  Men — we  know  nothing  from  Scripture  as  to  their 
names  or  their  number — "  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him " 
after  the  Eastern  fashion,  and,  after  the  same  fashion,  "pre- 
,-,  sented  unto  Him  gifts."     These  were,  as  intended,  of  great 
significance — gold  (a  crown  ? ),  to  testify  to  His  kingship  ;  frank- 
-  -    incense,  to  signify  their  devotion  to  Him  in  prayer  and  sup- 
•  plication ;    and  myrrh,  associated  with   death  and  burial,   to 
V.v  adumbrate  His  self-denial,  sacrifice,  and  death. 

The  mention  of  "dreams,"  and  of  angelic  ministrants,  fre 
quently  occurs  in  relation  to  the  Sacred  Infancy.  Here  the 
Magi  are  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  danger  that  beset  the  child 
by  reason  of  Herod,  and  they  departed  for  their  own  land 
"  another  way."  Thus  they  pass  out  of  the  sacred  history,  to 
reappear  in  mediaeval  times  as  three  in  number,  as  Kings  in 
degree,  as  bearing  the  names  of  Melchior,  Balthazar,  and  Gaspar. 
It  is  claimed  (without  the  slightest  warrant)  that  their  remains 
lie  in  Cologne  Cathedral. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  THE 
EPIPHANY 

THE  Epiphany  season  deals  with  various  manifestations  of 
our  Lord  at  different  stages  of  His  life  and  ministry,  and  under 
typical  circumstances. 

The  Gospel  for  Christmas  Day  brings  before  us  Christ  in  the 
far-off  beginning  (John  i.  1) ;  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision 
shows  us  the  manifestation  to  men  of  His  own  race  and 
calling  (John  x.  14);  the  Epiphany  His  showing  forth  to  the 
Gentiles. 

On  this  Sunday — the  first  after  the  Epiphany — we  are  intro 
duced  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Childhood,  probably  derived  by 
S.  Luke  from  the  lips  of  the  Virgin  herself ;  we  have  the  veil 
lifted  for  a  space — that  veil  which  hides  Him  from  our  view 
for  more  than  thirty  years — to  show  us  the  Holy  Child  at  a 
critical  period  of  life — viz.,  at  the  time  when  childhood  merges 
into  youth ;  when  a  new  sense  and  principle  of  duty  dawns ; 
when  consciousness  is  more  largely  based  upon  reflection ;  and 
a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility  experienced. 

How  different  this  simple  and  touching  record  from  the 
puerilities  set  forth  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  ! 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  or  thereabouts,  Jewish  children  were 
called  "  Sons  of  the  Law."  They  then  incurred  legal  obliga 
tions,  and  began  to  attend  the  Passover  and  other  public  rites 
of  the  Jewish  Church.  At  this  stage,  then,  commences  the 
second  period  of  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  leading  onwards 
to  His  course  of  blameless  legal  obedience  in  His  own  person 
and  under  the  operation  of  His  own  will.  In  Eastern  lands  the 
rate  of  development  is  quicker  than  in  the  West. 

This  legal  age  would  correspond  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  with  us,  i.e.,  the  usual  age  for  submission  to  the  rite  of 
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Confirmation.  Amongst  the  ancient  Romans  the  youth  at  that 
time  assumed  the  toga  virilis. 

The  Gospel  gives  us  the  earliest  record  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
and  conscious  doings.  This  was,  perhaps,  His  first  visit  to  Jeru 
salem.  As  we  see,  it  was  that  He  might  attend  the  Passover — 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  finally  to  be  offered  as  the  great  antitype. 
What  wonderful  events  happened  between  His  first  Passover 
and  the  last ! 

"His  parents."  "Thy  father."  Care  is  needed  to  explain 
to  children  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed. 
"  Jerusalem."  Where  alone  the  lamb  could  be  offered  and  the 
rites  therefore  fully  performed.  (Deut.  xii.  5.)  Devout  Jews 
(even  from  foreign  parts)  attended  these  festivals  in  large 
numbers,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when 
travelling  was  safer.  (Acts.  ii.  9 ;  xx.  16.)  So  commanded 
the  law.  (Ex.  xxiii.  14-17.)  It  applied  definitely  to  men. 

Thus,  Mary's  attendance  was  an  act  of  devotion  not  absolutely 
of  command,  although  women,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the 
School  of  Hillel,  were  bound  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  once  in  the 
year — and  to  this  Feast. 

"  The  days."  The  seven  days  of  the  Paschal  Festival  (Ex. 
xii.  15,  16).  Some  worshippers  stayed  not  the  whole  time. 
"  Tarried  behind."  Not  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly,  but  with  a 
purpose — viz.,  to  engage  in  the  work  suggested  by  the  distinct 
consciousness  that  now  found  full  expression. 

"  The  company."  The  caravan,  or  assemblage,  of  travellers, 
keeping  together  for  security  and  fellowship.  The  departure 
from  Jerusalem  would  be  attended  by  bustle  and  confusion. 
Mary  naturally  believed  that  the  Child  was  "  among  their  kins 
folk  and  acquaintance."  It  was  but  when  they  halted  for  the 
night  that  "  His  parents  "  realised  His  absence. 

"Turned  back  again."  Probably,  on  this  first  day,  the 
caravan  had  not  proceeded  from  the  Holy  City  more  than  three 
or  four  miles. 

"  After  three  days."  That  is,  either  three  clear  days,  or  the 
third  day  after  their  departure,  counting  that  day  itself.  They 
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would  probably  visit  first  the  lodging  they  had  occupied  in 
Jerusalem — next,  the  Temple. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  doctors."  That  is,  amongst  the  doctors. 
The  greater  Sanhedrim  occupied  the  inner  portion,  the  lesser 
order  a  lower  stage.  The  doctors,  i.e.,  scribes  and  learned  men, 
occupied  one  of  the  rooms  associated  with  the  outer  court,  and 
were  accustomed  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  law,  the  pupils 
sitting  at  their  feet  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

Our  Lord  occupied  not  the  place  of  the  Teacher.  He  heard 
these  reverend  men ;  He  asked  them  questions ;  He  replied  to 
questions  catechetically  addressed  to  Himself.  Thus  would  He 
inculcate  the  examples  of  reticence,  modesty,  and  teachableness 
to  young  people  generally,  lessons  always  much  needed — not 
the  least  in  our  own  day. 

"Astonished  at  ...  His  answers."  There  is  a  marked 
stress  to  be  laid  on  answers  to  enforce  the  lesson  referred  to 
above. 

"Amazed."  His  seeming  neglect  and  independent  action 
were  so  different  from  his  past  thoughtful  obedience.  This 
indirectly  testifies  to  the  reality  of  this  obedience  up  to  that 
time. 

"  Thy  father  and  I."  We  note  that  it  is  the  mother  who 
speaks,  as  having  the  greater  right.  The  Divine  Child,  up  to 
this  time,  had  accepted  the  title  of  father  as  applied  to  Joseph 
in  its  legal  sense  (ii.  27).  Henceforth,  He  uses  it  no  more. 

"  My  Father."  Observe  the  contrast.  "  Nay,  in  very  truth," 
He  would  say,  "it  is  My  Father — My  Heavenly  Father — who 
hath  kept  Me  from  thee." 

It  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Jesus  speaks  thus.  Now, 
when  self-consciousness  was  manifested,  He  (a  true  son  of  the 
law)  first  calls  Him  the  Father  who  gave  Him  the  work  to  do 
on  earth  of  faithfully  and  perfectly  keeping  that  law. 

"How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me?"  These  are  the  first 
recorded  words  our  Saviour  spake  on  earth.  They  were  not 
spoken  reproachfully,  but  uttered  in  all  the"  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  Holy  Childhood. 
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"Wist  ye  not."  Did  ye  not  know — could  ye  not  remember 
— the  things  that  have  gone  before  concerning  Me  ? " 

"  About  My  Father's  business."  "  Among  the  things  of  My 
father."  "  In  My  Father's  house." 

"  They  understood  not."  How  frequently  has  not  that  to  be 
said  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord !  (xviii.  34.)  They  heard — 
—they  knew — yet  they  understood  not.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
shut  out  self — our  own  ignorance,  fears,  hopes,  imaginings, 
interpretations — and  to  take  God  at  His  word. 

"  He  went  down  with  them."  The  consciousness  which  had 
visited  Him  did  not  interfere  with  His  self-renunciation  or 
humiliation,  or  render  Him  independent  of  His  "  parents/' 

"  Nazareth."  Where  He  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  His 
earthly  life,  working  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  side  by  side  with 
His  foster-father  (Mk.  vi.  3). 

"Subject."  After  this  one  glimpse  of  a  duty  and  a  work 
which  would  one  day  call  Him  from  all  human  ties,  He  returns 
to  that  sphere  which  was  ordained  as  a  preparation  for  complete 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Divine  through  complete  obedience 
to  those  bound  to  Him  by  earthly  duty  and  affection.  For 
eighteen  more  years  He  veils  the  Godhead  in  the  flesh — the 
heavenly  duty  in  the  earthly  service.  ' '  Kept  all  these  sayings 
in  her  heart  (ii.  19). 

"  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature."  Thus,  setting 
forth  the  Perfect  Man  as  well  as  the  Perfect  God — submitting 
Himself  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  growth  and  experience, 
yet  with  the  Divinity  shining  through  the  Humanity  as  the 
light  through  a  crystal  vase.  (John  i.  14.) 

Christ  has  thus  sanctified  for  us  every  age,  every  station  ;  and 
has  shown  us  how  to  perfect  ourselves,  even  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions,  in  all  the  development  of  life  and  growth. 

"  In  favour."  That  is,  grace — not  that  He  gradually  obtained 
the  favour  of  God — for  in  Him  (at  all  time)  dwelled  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;  but  that  He  grew  in  grace  in 
the  sight  both  of  God  and  man  ;  so  that  He  received,  more  and 
more,  the  outward  marks  of  favour  and  good-will.  This  was 
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soon  to  be  changed.  The  righteous  soul  is  always  persecuted. 
(2  Tim.  iii.  12.)  He  that  rebukes  sin  ever  rouses  antagonism, 
(iv.  28  ;  1  Pet.  i.  5-8.) 

From  this  time  forth  Joseph  drops  out  of  the  sacred  narrative.1 
He  must  have  died,  at  a  time  left  indefinite,  at  some  period 
between  this  visit  and  the  commencement  of  Christ's  public 
ministry. 


THE   SECOND   SUNDAY   AFTER 
EPIPHANY 

THE  Collect,  recognising  God's  providence  alike  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world,  prays  that  He  will  hear  His 
people  and  give  them  peace  by  virtue  of  their  dependence 
upon  Him  for  all  blessings  of  whatsoever  kind. 

The  Epistle  applies  the  general  principle  set  forth  in  that 
for  Sunday  last,  and  provides  a  text,  for  which  our  Saviour's 
action,  as  detailed  in  the  Gospel  for  to-day,  furnishes  an 
admirable  commentary.  Thus:  "Be  kindly  affectioned  to  one 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 
.  .  .  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints,  given  to  hospitality  " 
with  much  else  akin  to  this. 

In  the  Gospel,  this  first  manifestation  of  Christ's  power 
reveals  Him,  fitly  in  order  of  time,  as  a  God  of  nature  (i.  3,  v.  17). 
"The  third  day."  Eeckoned  from  the  time  of  His  calling 
Philip  and  Nathanael  (i.*  43-45).  On  the  intervening  day 
Jesus,  perhaps,  would  have  visited  Nazareth.  "  Cana  of  Galilee  " 
(iv.  46),  not  far  from  Capernaum ;  perhaps  the  residence  or 
even  the  birthplace,  of  Nathanael  (xxi.  2).  "The  mother  of 
Jesus  was  there."  The  Evangelist  never  mentions  her  by  name, 
as  being  already  well  known.  (Neither  does  he  name  himself, 
or  his  brother  James,  for  the  same  reason. ) 

It  seems  likely  that  she  was  related  to  the  bride  or  bride 
groom,  as  she  appears  to  have  exercised  some  kind  of  authority 
in  the  household  (ii.  5). 

"  And  His  disciples."  Jesus  was  called  owing  to  his  mother's 
introduction,  or  to  some  family  relationship.  The  "  disciples  " 
were  presumably  those  who  had  recently  joined  Him.  S.  John 
himself  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  number,  judging  from 
the  detail  he  introduces  into  the  narrative. 
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"  Woman."  "  Lady  "  would  more  nearly  convey  the  meaning 
in  English.  It  was  used  as  a  title  of  respect,  their  being  no 
roughness  of  speech  intended.  From  the  opening  of  His 
ministry,  the  appellation  "mother"  is  disused,  and  "woman" 
substituted. 

The  same  word  is  employed  even  when  He  lay  extended 
upon  the  Cross  (xix.  26).  The  relationship  was  to  be  no 
longer  that  of  mother  and  son,  after  the  formal  setting  apart 
for  his  work.  (Mt.  iii.  17.) 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  1 "  (Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  Mk.  i.  24.) 
His  period  of  subjection  had  reached  its  end.  (Mt.  xii.  48-50  ; 
Lk  xi.  27,  28.) 

The  account  following  does  not  convey  full  particulars  of 
what  took  place;  incidents  of  a  minor  kind  being  needed  to 
explain  what  is  set  down.  The  question  of  our  Lord  (form 
ing  a  well-known  formula  of  expostulation)  is  manifestly  in 
dicative  of  reproof  at  a  certain  measure  of  impatience  mani 
fested,  and  is  intended  as  a  disclaimer  of  participation  in  the 
act  enjoined  upon  the  grounds  on  which  the  request  was  made 
— viz.,  merely  to  satisfy  a  passing  want,  or  to  enhance  personal 
pride  and  relationship  by  the  exhibition  of  a  passing  wonder. 

"  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  To  explain  the  short  interval 
between  this  disclaimer  and  the  working  of  the  miracle  some 
have  understood  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Virgin's  intervention, 
the  wine  was  not  then  wholly  exhausted ;  or,  that  the  wedding 
feast  lasted  some  days,  and  that  a  considerable  interval  did 
certainly  elapse. 

"Whatever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it."  This  was  the  be 
ginning  of  miracles,  therefore  Mary  previously  had  had  no 
experience  of  His  wonder-working  power.  No  sign  had  been 
wrought  up  to  this  time,  in  order  that  His  teaching  should  run 
parallel  to  His  works,  and  both  be  advanced  at  a  time  when,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men,  the  powers  would  be  fully  matured. 
Was  Mary's  interposition  intended  as  a  mere  suggestion  that 
He  might  find  a  natural  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  a  difficulty 
mainly  caused  by  the  influx  of  His  own  followers  ? 
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"  Water-pots,"  used  only  for  the  reception  of  water.  There 
were  no  remnants  of  wine  within.  The  Jews  practised  the 
washing  of  hands  at  meals  as  a  strict  ceremonial  observance. 
(Mk.  vii.  3-4.)  This  purification  was  enjoined  to  be  made  by 
means  of  living — i.e.,  running,  or  moving — water.  This  con 
dition  was  fulfilled  if  water  were  poured  upon  the  hands  from 
a  height. 

"  Two  or  three  firkins  apiece."  If  two,  it  would  give  about 
102  gallons;  if  three,  150  gallons.  The  mean  would  be  126 
gallons — a  large  quantity.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was 
to  be  all  consumed  at  the  feast.  Some  have  suggested  that  it 
was  the  design  of  Jesus  to  provide  a  wedding  gift  which  should 
serve  as  a  store  for  the  future.  The  water-pots  were  filled  "  to 
the  brim."  God's  mercies,  of  whatever  kind,  are  without  stint. 
"  Open  thy  mouth  wide,"  He  saith,  "  and  I  will  fill  it." 

"The  water  heard  its  maker's  voice,  and  blushed."  The 
change  was  wrought  in  a  moment,  unf  elt ;  by  a  word,  unheard  ; 
by  a  process,  unknown. 

"Draw  out  now."  It  is  useless  to  ask  whether  this  wine 
were  fermented  or  unfermented.  We  can  simply  assert  respect 
ing  it  that  the  means  whereby  nature  (in  its  great  laboratory) 
fills  the  grape-skin  from  the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  moisture 
of  the  earth,  during  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  in  the  pas 
sage  of  weeks  and  months,  was  here  accomplished  in  a  moment, 
also  that  there  would  be  no  harmfulness  or  headache  in  wine 
furnished  by  our  Lord  from  His  own  store. 

"Governor  .  .  .  ruler  of  the  feast."  A  relative  or  friend 
of  the  bridegroom,  or  giver  of  the  feast,  or  one  appointed — 
even  as  amongst  the  classical  nations — to  preside  and  preserve 
order,  the  rex,  or  magister,  convivii. 

"And  when  men  have  well  drunk."  The  expression  of  a 
general  truth.  There  is  no  justification  for  pressing  the  remark 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  excess  had  taken  place,  or  could 
take  place,  at  a  feast  attended  by  the  Lord. 

"Of  miracles."  "Signs."  The  same  Greek  word  always 
used  by  S.  John  to  indicate  the  underlying  meaning  and  intent 
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of  the  deed.  "  Manifested  forth  His  glory."  He  manifested 
it  in  His  presence ;  in  His  creative  energy  as  God  of  Nature 
(vi.  1 1 ;  Lk.  viii.  24) ;  in  His  ability  to  mingle  freely  with 
men  and  women,  even  in  times  of  social  converse  and  abandon 
ment,  and  to  purify  the  feast  (Mt.  xi.  18,  19).  He  would  not 
"perform,"  as  a  recognition  merely  of  human  affinity,  or  to 
supply  a  need  which  could  be  supplied  by  ordinary  means ; 
but  for  love,  and  the  setting  forth  of  the  Divine  glory. 

Marriage  is  a  type  of  three  things:  (1)  of  the  Divine  and 
Human  nature  in  Christ ;  (2)  of  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and 
His  Church ;  (3)  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  each  of  His 
members. 

Hence  Jesus  manifested  Himself  in  His  desire  to  honour 
marriage,  a  state  instituted  by  God  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocency — the  marriage  at  Cana  reminding  us  of  the  marriage 
in  Eden,  where  also  was  the  presence  of  God — and  to  honour 
and  sanctify  the  ceremony  of  marriage  which  should  ever  be 
solemnised  in  the  House  of  God,  with  Jesus  as  an  invited  and 
a  welcome  guest. 

Indeed,  in  our  marriage  service,  this  very  Gospel  is  quoted 
to  show  how  He  ever  desired  to  adorn  and  beautify  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  by  His  presence  and  by  His  first 
miracle. 

He,  Who  ever  refused  to  minister  to  His  own  need,  even 
when  in  sorest  want  (Mt.  iv.  2),  yet  mingled,  as  a  beneficent 
agent,  with  the  lowly  folk  in  this  lowly  village;  that  He 
might  illustrate  His  doctrine  and  practice  of  blessing  all  men 
with  His  own  blessing  and  power ;  and  of  contributing  to  the 
lasting  comfort,  happiness,  and  pleasure  of  His  people ;  further, 
to  give  effect  to  His  work  in  such  wise  that  it  might  become 
a  parable ;  ,to  point  out  that  even  as  the  juice  of  the  grape 
is  superior  to  water,  in  that  nature's  subtlest  essences  have 
been  added  thereto,  so  is  it  possible  for  Jesus  to  transmute 
the  base  and  indifferent  things  of  this  lower  world  to  those 
which  are  ethereal  and  more  valuable  and  lasting ;  and,  even 
beyond  this  operation,  to  take  all  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
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passions  of  our  inferior  nature,  and  to  exalt  them  to  a  higher 
level,  a  more  complete  opportunity,  a  more  glorious  destiny. 

First,  the  law — then  the  Gospel ;  first,  the  water  of  Baptism — 
then  the  wine  of  communion  ;  first,  the  way  of  the  cross — then 
the  Rainbow  Bridge ! 

"Believed,"  with  a  new,  an  enhanced,  a  more  fully  informed 
and  firmer  faith — that,  what  the  Father  would  do  invisibly,  the 
Son  would  do  visibly. 


THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EPIPHANY 

THE  Collect,  recognising  our  infirmity  and  danger,  prays 
for  help  and  defence. 

The  Epistle  exhorts  us  to  oppose  ourselves  to  evil,  so  as  to 
overcome  evil  with  good. 

The  Gospel  continues  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Healer  under  varying  circumstances  and  changeful 
conditions. 

"  When  He  was  come  down."  The  last  three  chapters  have 
been  occupied  with  a  record  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  in  this  and 
the  following  chapter  we  have  a  recital  of  His  works,  a  solemn 
procession  of  miracles  being  brought  before  us.  Doctrine  must 
ever  come  first — then  action  based  thereupon.  His  word  was 
with  power  as  a  teacher,  but  it  was  not  to  remain  alone,  it  was 
to  be  confirmed  by  signs  following  (Mk.  xvi.  20;  John 
x.  37,  38). 

Jesus  says  not  only,  "  Do  as  I  say,"  but  also,  "Do  as  I  do." 
>He  furnishes  a  precept;  and,  in  addition,  what  is  infinitely 
more  difficult — a  perfect  example.  The  people  had  heard  him 
speak  with  authority;  they  were  now  to  see  Him  act  with 
authority;  these  acts  following  hard  upon  the  word,  thus 
bringing  about  a  perfect  union  of  effort. 

It  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  S.  Matthew  heard  the  sermon 
and  saw  the  miracle.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  works  set 
out  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  are  arranged  in  sequence  of  time, 
or  that  some  had  not  been  performed  before  the  discourse  was 
delivered.  See  Mk.  i.  40,  and  Lk.  v.  12,  for  independent 
accounts  of  this  miracle.  We  cannot  tell  what  "city"  is 
indicated.  The  leper  may  have  been  outside,  and  have  run  in 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  to  meet  the  Great  Teacher.  Possibly  he 
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had  already  heard  something  of  His  words  and  seen  somewhat 
of  His  works.     (Mt.  iv.  24). 

For  the  recital  of  the  legal  obligations  and  social  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  leper  see  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.  Also,  for  illustrative 
passages,  consult  Ex.  iv.  6  ;  Num.  xii.  10  ;  2  Kings  v.  27  ; 
xv.  5;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19-21.  The  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  leprosy  in  that  day  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
contagious,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  e.g.,  when  the  sufferer  was 
entirely  covered  he  was  to  be  pronounced  clean.  (Lev.  xiii. 
12,  13.)  He  was  not  invariably  shut  out  from  the  synagogue, 
or,  afterwards,  from  the  Church. 

The  disease  seems  to  have  been  specially  singled  out  by  God 
to  indicate  pollution  rather  than  —  or,  as  well  as  —  sickness. 
It  was  not  curable,  or  to  be  cured,  by  ordinary  physicians, 
or  by  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  The  Jews  called  it 
emphatically  "  the  stroke,"  due  to  "  the  finger  of  God."  It 
was  selected  as  a  type  of  one  dead  in  sin  ;  the  emblems 
resembled  those  used  in  connection  with  death  ;  the  operations 
of  cleansing  were  associated  with  those  relating  to  uncleanness 
contracted  from  the  dead.  It  typified  the  exclusion  of  the 
abominable  and  polluted  from  the  pure,  true,  Kingdom  of  the 
Divine. 

"  Worshipped  .  .  .  Lord."  Displaying  not  merely  outward 
respect,  but  also  humble  abasement  to  One  recognised  as  the 
Messiah  (Num.  xii.  13).  Jesus  (having  taught  the  people  first 
by  words  and  commands)  was  now  about  to  enforce  His 
teachings  by  acts  and  deeds. 

•Z  "Touched."     This  the  law  forbade  (Lev,  v.  3).     But  we  are 
tpjbe  taught  that  the  same  ..Almighty  power  jwhich   suspends, 
natural  laws  canjtlso  supersede  ceremonial  enactments.  __  Jesus_ 
~ 


shows  us  how~He  lays  hold  of  our  nature  (Lk.  xiv.  4).  The 
ordinary  touch  'defiled  him  that  touched  ;  but  ChristJ..^SQ  far 
from  receiving  pollution,  conveysjigaling.  i 


^  "  Immediately."  All  this  is  a  parable,  and  indicates,  as  in 
a  type  and  figure,  the  instant  reception  and  immediate  pardon 
of  the  penitent  sinner. 
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"Tell  no  man"  (viii.  33;  Mk.  v.  19 ;  Lk.  viii.  39).  A 
command  sometimes,  but  not  always,  given ;  depending,  as  it 
did,  upon  the  sufferer's  own  idiosyncrasy  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  Jesus  would  not  desire  to  have  the 
vulgar  gathered  to  see  the  working  of  miracles  only  (Mk.  i.  45). 
He  was  emphatically  a  Saviour,  and  would  the  rather  be  known 
by  the  power  of  His  life,  His  death,  His  resurrection,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  miracles  He  would  work  silently  in  the 
hearts  of  men — until  the  end  of  time. 

His  Apostles  also  could  work  miracles,  but  He  alone  could 
forgive  sins  and  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 
In  this  instance,  the  admonition  had  a  moral  basis,  in  that  the 
man  was  enjoined  not  to  make  a  boast  of  his  cure,  or  to  make 
a  display  of  himself  for  gain. 

"Show  thyself."  He  was  to  wait  until  he  had  shown  him 
self  to  the  priest  before  mingling  with  men.  (Lev.  xiv.  1-32.) 
Christ  alone  is  the  cleanser.  Still  He  condescends  to  use 
persons,  places,  and  ordinances.  This  is  marked  throughout 
the  whole  of  His  earthly  career.  This  man  was  to  be  restored 
to  his  place  in  society  only  by  the  ordinary  and  accepted  means. 

"The  gift."  Special  thanksgivings  and  offerings  are  sanc 
tioned  for  special  mercies  received.  (Lk.  ii.  24.)  "  A  testi 
mony"  either  "unto,"  or  against,  "them."  Unto — that  there 
was  one  amongst  them  who  could  do  what  the  high  priest 
could  not  do ;  against — if  they  would  not  use  that  knowledge 
or  apply  it  to  themselves  and  the  people. 


We  are  next  told  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant. 
See  also  Lk.  vii.  3,  where  the  officer  is  represented  as  sending  to 
Christ.  He  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  and  well  spoken  of  by 
the  Jews.  The  leper  was  an  Israelite  ;  he  sought  Christ  on  his 
own  behalf ;  foulness  and  excommunication  were  his  portion ; 
he  was  touched  and  was  healed.  The  centurion's  servant  was 
affected  with  palsy,  weakening  and  paralysing  all  the  joy  and 
usefulness  of  life ;  he  was,  perhaps,  unconscious  of  his  danger ; 
oblivious  of  Jesus'  claims  and  works ;  a  Gentile  adherent  of 
another  faith ;  ignorant,  mayhap,  of  the  effort  about  to  be  made 
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by  his  master  ;  who,  on  his  own  part,  besides,  felt  himself  to  be 
unworthy  to  approach  Jesus  or  to  receive  Him  under  his  roof. 

Mark  here  the  various  contrasts.  The  grace  of  God  passes 
through  divers  channels  to  the  recipient;  who  (at  the  time) 
may  be  all  unconscious  of  the  acts,  and  even  in  his  own  person 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  blessing.  Here,  a  touch ;  there,  a 
word.  Christ  works  in  many  ways,  yet  in  all  effectually. 

Note,  also,  the  grace,  beauty,  and  power  of  intercession  by 
way  both  of  prayer  and  effort. 

Therefore,  do  what  thou  canst  to  help  and  bring  a  blessing 
upon  all — even  upon  thy  enemy.  As  saith  the  Epistle — "  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for, 
in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  " — to  melt, 
be  it  noted,  not  to  consume.  If  thou  art  let  and  hindered  from 
doing,  shape  thy  petition,  or  even  frame  thy  thought. 

Jesus  waits  upon  a  word.  He  has  His  ready  messengers 
under  His  direct  command  to  do  His  perfect,  loving,  will ;  and 
to  bless  not  His  accepted  people  only,  but  even  those  who 
have  hitherto  felt  themselves  to  be  outcast  and  uncovenanted. 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  THE 
EPIPHANY 

THE  Collect  touches  upon  the  many  dangers — great  and 
diverse — to  which  we  are  subject ;  similar,  in  fact,  to  those 
brought  before  us  in  this  Gospel ;  and  leads  us  to  implore  God 
to  render  adequate  and  seasonable  strength  and  protection  in 
respect  of  all  these  perils. 

The  Epistle  brings  before  us  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
powers  properly  constituted  ;  so  that,  being  beholden  ultimately 
to  God  alone,  we  may  be  able  to  free  ourselves  from  such 
visitation  as  our  Gospel  narrates,  and,  in  our  turn,  to  dominate 
all  adverse  influences. 

"  When  He  was  entered  into  a  ship."  He  needed  to  find 
leisure  for  retirement  and  prayer.  "  His  disciples  followed 
Him."  There  was  then  a  large  population  dwelling  in  the 
numerous  villages  round  the  lake  ;  His  disciples — mainly  fisher 
men — would  have  boats  of  their  own,  in  which  they  could  take 
the  Master;  or,  without  difficulty,  could  make  use  of  boats 
belonging  to  their  friends. 

"A  great  tempest."  The  Sea  of  Galilee — like  many  of  the 
Swiss  lakes — is  subject  to  sudden  and  serious  storms  by  reason 
of  the  wind  gathering  strength,  and  rushing  down  through  the 
clefts  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  disciples  were  mostly 
hardy  fishermen,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  varying  moods 
of  the  weather.  Yet  on  this  occasion  they  feared  greatly,  as 
they  felt  they  were  placed  in  exceptional  danger,  insomuch  that 
"  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves." 

"  He  was  asleep."  With  His  sacred  head  resting  on  the 
steersman's  cushion.  What  confidence  a  quiet  conscience  gives  ! 
Who  is  there,  what  is  there,  that  can  hurt  us  if  we  be  followers 
of  God  and  goodness  1 
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"  We  perish."  Under  like  circumstances  the  companions  of 
the  great  Koman  conqueror  anticipated  disaster  and  death ; 
but  he  consoled  them  with  the  reflection,  "  This  little  boat 
carries  Caesar  and  his  fortunes."  With  how  much  greater 
truth  could  not  our  Lord  reassure  the  sinking  hearts  of  His 
disciples !  For  that  boat  was  the  Ark — it  carried  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church — it  contained  the  Household  of  God ; 
all  the  future  of  the  heritage  of  the  Most  High  was  "  involved  " 
in  its  preservation.  If  it  had  missed  the  haven  and  made  ship 
wreck,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  world  !  Noah 
was  kept  safe  in  the  like  case,  and  he  was  set  forth  as  a  figure 
of  Christ,  just  as  his  Ark  was  a  figure  of  the  Church. 

"  O  ye  of  little  faith."  It  is  a  want  of  faith  to  despair  of 
goodness  ;  of  self ;  of  the  Church  ;  of  the  world  ;  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  truth  ;  so  long  as  Jesus  lives  and  is  present  with 
His  people.  "  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea."  "  Peace," 
to  the  winds ;  to  the  waves,  "  Be  still."  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  when  the  wind  lulls,  it  is  some  time 
before  the  sea  subsides.  But  the  occurrence  before  us  being 
miraculous,  the  influence  is  simultaneously  felt.  The  winds 
and  waves  alike  instantaneously  obey  the  voice  of  their  Creator. 
"  What  manner  of  man  ?  "  Ay,  man,  certainly,  but  man  wield 
ing — as  God — divine  energy  and  authority. 

On  the  Second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  we  saw  the 
power  of  Jesus  exercised  in  the  direction  of  quickening  the 
forces  of  Nature  in  respect  of  turning  water  into  wine.  We 
here  see  it  exercised  in  restraining  her  excess  of  energy  lest 
it  should  harm  His  people. 

"  The  other  side  .  .  .  Gergasenes."  The  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  wild  and  wilderness,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race,  elsewhere 
called  Gadarenes. 

"  Possessed  with  devils."  The  question  of  demoniacal  posses 
sion  is  a  difficult  one,  with  which  we  are  frequently  confronted 
in  Scripture.  The  literal  requirement  of  the  narrative  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  sufferers  (through  a  vicious 
life  or  from  exceptional  circumstances)  had  been  permitted 
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to  become  a  prey  to  evil  spirits,  who  were  enabled  to  dominate 
their  will  and  their  physical  actions.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  period  of  our  Lord's  sojourn  on  earth  was  distinguished 
for  its  wickedness  ;  and  was,  therefore,  one  in  which  the  powers 
from  beneath  would  be  particularly  active  in  the  endeavour  to 
thwart  His  work  and  attack  His  personality. 

"  Coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce."  They  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  homes,  having  set  at  nought  all 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  men  to  civilise  or  restrain  them. 
(See  the  parallel  passages.)  Many  of  the  manifestations  are 
consistent  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  mania — which, 
during  paroxysms,  endues  its  victims  with  superhuman  strength. 

"  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God."  Was  this  spoken  by  the  men  of 
their  own  motion,  or  by  the  spirits  which  possessed  them  ?  It 
indicates,  at  all  events,  that  the  speakers  recognised  the  true 
nature  of  Christ. 

"  To  torment  us  before  the  time."  To  bind  them  in  chains, 
and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness  before  the  final  judgment, 
which  was  the  period  the  spirits  anticipated  as  the  termination 
of  their  activity  on  earth. 

"An  herd  of  many  swine."  Swine  were  animals  unclean. 
True  Jews  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  the  natives 
of  that  region  were  renegades,  or  a  mixed  race,  or  purely 
heathen. 

"  Suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine."  If  we  can 
imagine  the  spirits  reasoning  after  the  manner  of  men,  they 
might  have  suggested  this  expedient  in  order  to  gain  a  respite, 
or  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  swine  at  some  future 
period,  and,  again,  of  possessing  the  bodies  of  men. 

"Perished  in  the  waters."  To  convey  to  the  sufferers  the 
certainty  of  their  own  dispossession,  of  the  personality  of  their 
enemies,  their  power,  their  animosity ;  perhaps,  also,  to  punish 
the  false  Jews  for  infringing  the  law  of  Moses.  Indirectly,  too, 
the  fate  of  the  evil  spirits  teaches  us  that  the  natural  desires  of 
wicked  persons  tend  to  the  destruction  of  those  who  entertain 
them. 
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"  The  city."  One  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  How  many  of 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  Jesus  (like  unto  the 
woman  of  Samaria  and  these  citizens)  were  led,  by  various 
motives,  to  return  unto  others  and  tell  of  what  He  had  said  and 
done  !  In  the  best  sense,  this  should  be  our  desire  and  act. 
How  much  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  say  as  to  the  love,  mercy, 
and  power  of  Christ  ?  Even  when  He  destroys  and  brings  His 
vengeance  to  bear  on  the  opposers,  it  is  not  men,  but  swine, 
that  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  enforce  His  lessons. 

"  They  besought  Him  that  He  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts."  They  loved  the  swine  more  than  they  loved  the 
Saviour. 

Finally,  note  that  this  Gospel  displays  the  power  of  Jesus  as 
exercised  over  two  worlds,  this  world  and  the  nether  regions  ; 
also  the  world  of  physical  force  and  that  of  spirit  force ;  the 
storm  and  Satan. 


THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  THE 
EPIPHANY 

As  we  have  said,  the  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  (which 
may  vary  in  number  from  one  to  six)  carry  on  a  special  series 
of  lessons.  The  Epistles  of  the  first  four  Sundays  are  derived 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  Being  seldom  used,  the  con 
tinuity  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sundays  is  not  so  marked. 
Here  we  have  the  Epiphany  of  Present  6rroce_presented  to  us. 
The_Collect  seeks  for  the  preservation  of  the  CjbjLrdL— Iha 
Household  of  God — in  His  religion  ;  a  religion  characterised  by 
Truth,  so  that  the  individuals  composing  that  Church,  leaning^ 
only  on_the  Divine  Grace,  may  be  defended  throughfliiL Jay- 
God's  mighty,. 


~~  The  Epistle  is  hortatory,  bidding  us  (after  having  put^pff 
"the  old  man  ")  to  put  on  those  habits  of  character  and  conduct^ 
suitable  to  the  '*  plpfrt  f>f  Grid  "  ji.nd  to  the  following  j 


"  love,  and  sympathy,  cementing  all,  others.  An 
(exhortation  is  given  to  seek  after  Peace  and  Wisdom  (eventua 
ting  in  words  and  deeds  of  goodness  to  others) — everything 
\  being  done  with  joy  and  thankfulness  in  the  Name  and  follow 
ing  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Gospel  is  of  remarkable  character.  It  takes  up  the 
well-known  figure  of  a  Kingdom,  and  shows  us  its  present  state 
— the  good  seed  sown  by  the  Great  Teacher,  interfered  with  by 
the  evil  seed  sown  by  the  Enemy  of  Souls.  This  is  done 
"while  men  slept,"  during  times  of  ignorance,  sloth,  indiffer 
ence,  and  neglect.  At  first  the  results  are  not  apparent — while 
the  child  is  young,  while  the  responsibility  is  slight.  It  is 
only  in  times  of  trial,  trouble,  loss,  sickness,  or  shame  that  the 
fruits  of  the  good  seed,  or  of  the  bad  seed,  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  maturity.  These  words  appeal  to  parents  and  teachers, 
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and  should  stimulate  them  to  occupy  the  ground  of  the  heart 
with  good  seed,  and  to  engage  the  attention  with  the  growth  of 
good.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  but  even  when  evil  is 
rife,  the  parable  tends  not  to  despair.  Only  let  the  sowing  of 
the  good  be  at  all  times  and  "  beside  all  waters."  God  is 
greater  than  Satan  and  all  his  ministers ;  good  can  drive  out 
evil — evil  can  exist  but  for  a  time — it  is  by  God's  permission, 
not  by  His  will — by-and-bye  He  will  again  be  "  all  in  all." 


THE   SIXTH    SUNDAY  AFTER  THE 
EPIPHANY 

THE  service  for  this  Sunday  was  inserted  in  1662.  Till 
then  it  was  directed  that  (in  the  rare  case  in  which  a  Sixth 
Sunday  occurred)  the  service  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  should  be 
repeated.  This  day  we  are  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the 
Epiphany  of  the  Future. 

The  collocation  is  so  beautiful  and  significant  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  cannot  more  frequently  be  brought  into  use. 

The  Collect  was  composed  by  Bishop  Cosin  in  a  style  which 
is  now  a  lost  art.1  It  is  based  on  the  Epistle,  and  recites  the 
will  of  God,  through  His  "blessed  Son,"  concerning  us;  it 
further  pleads  that  we  may  be  granted  the  realisation  of  our 
hope  and  purity  through  Him  to  Whom  all  is  pure ;  so  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  "like"  may  recognise  "like,"  and  He 
and  we  together  constitute  &n  "  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom." 
The  ascription  is  noticeable,  as  including  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  Who  "  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end." 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  first  letter  of  S.  John,  and 
shows  us — in  a  double  aspect — both  the  beloved  Apostle  and 
the  Son  of  Thunder.  He  speaks  of  the  adoption  by  God,  and 
its  infinite  possibilities;  one  of  its  bearings  being  that  the 
chosen  one  "  purifieth  himself."  Then  follows  the  notification 
concerning  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  and  the  practical 
difference  between  those  who  abide  "  in  Him,"  and  those  who 
by  their  sin  "cut  themselves  off"  from  Him.  Lastly,  there  is 
an  appeal  to  all  who  are  "little  children  "  in  faith  or  experience 

1  The  Easter  Collect  of  S.  Gregory's  Sacramentary  may  have  been 

in  Cosin' s  mind.     There  is  strong  similarity  between  the  two. 
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that  they  should  not  permit  themselves  to  be  deceived ;  because 
that  "  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,"  whilst  it  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  manifestation  of  God  to  destroy  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  and  all  his  followers. 

The  Gospel  places  us  amongst  the  apostolic  band  that  we 
may  catch  our  Lord's  warning  words  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion. 
He'  takes  the  events  of  His  own  time — He  foreshadows  the 
coming  storm — its  bursting  over  Jerusalem — the  red  ruin  which 
attended  her  beleaguerment  and  destruction.  He  describes  the 
signs  which  should  precede  this  event — the  break-up  of  society, 
the  pretensions  of  false  prophets,  the  general  alarm  and  distress. 
Finally,  He  completes  the  picture  of  the  Great  Epiphany,  by  the 
setting  forth  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  His  instant  approach, 
His  retinue  of  angels,  His  trumpet  note,  His  gathering  together 
"the  elect"  from  the  waters  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  silent 
grave,  even,  as  it  were,  "  from  the  four  winds,  and  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other." 


SEPTUAGESIMA   SUNDAY 

THE  three  Sundays  now  before  us  furnish  a  transition 
period  between  the  joyous  associations  connected  with  Christmas 
and  the  penitential  claims  of  the  Lenten  fast. 

Septuagesima  Sunday  is  sixty-three  days  before  Easter ; 
Sexagesima,  fifty-six ;  Quinguagesima,  forty-nine.  The  last 
alone  is  therefore  rightly  named  (the  fiftieth  day) ;  the  others, 
the  sixtieth  and  seventieth,  being  but  roughly  characterised  by 
the  number  of  days,  excluding  Sundays.  The  observance  of  these 
three  Sundays  is  traced  up  to  the  times  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
i.e.,  to  the  sixth  century.  The  Sunday  lessons  at  this  time  are 
to  be  specially  marked. 

The  Collect  expresses  contrition  and  disdains  not  punishment, 
but  pleads  for  pardon  through  Christ,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
to  His  endless  glory. 

The  Epistle  deals  with  self-discipline,  as  illustrated  by  the 
runner  and  the  boxer  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  indicates 
unity  and  fixity  of  purpose,  together  with  deliberate  self- 
chastisement,  set  forth  by  the  aiming  direct  blows  at  the  sins 
so  easily  besetting  us. 

In  the  Gospel  we  have  the  parable  of  the  householder.  (At 
this  first  admission  into  our  series,  observe  the  meaning,  scope, 
and  application  of  the  "parable"  generally,  and  dwell  upon  the 
reasons  which  led  our  Lord  to  adopt  this  form  of  teaching. 
Vide  ch.  xiii.  13,  35.  See  also  page  67.)  To-day's  parable  was 
spoken  in  reply  to  a  question  by  S.  Peter.  (Read  from  xix.  16.) 

"  Kingdom  of  heaven."  Note  this  phrase,  not  appearing  before 
in  our  selected  Gospels,  and  mark  its  extent,  force,  and  fulness. 
"  Is  like."  In  one  of  the  many  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  us.  "  Householder."  A  man  brought  forward  to  teach  a 
particular  lesson,  not  as  an  example  or  pattern  of  ordinary  com 
mercial  dealing  or  worldly  prudence.  He  was  a  man  of  sub 
stance,  who  was  alike  able  and  willing  to  adopt  a  course  that 
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would  be  ruinous  to  ordinary  men  in  common  life.  He  goes 
personally  to  mark  his  interest  in  the  work  and  the  workers. 

"  Early  in  the  morning."  At  daybreak — as  soon  as  circum 
stances  permitted — his  offer  being  made  to  all  who  were  avail 
able.  God  desires  to  use  the  morning  prime,  the  heyday  of 
man's  youth,  and  all  the  concourse  of  souls. 

"  A  penny  a  day."  A  denarius.  Such  was  to  be  the  agree 
ment.  This  was  more  liberal  than  the  accepted  and  customary 
wage  for  a  day's  work  of  the  kind  demanded.  On  the  spiritual 
side,  there  is  included  the  covenant,  and  all  that  was  implied 
in  its  promise — (v.  12 ;  Lk.  vi.  35  ;  xiv.  14 ;  John  iv.  36 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb.  x.  35;  2  John  8.;  xi.  6) — reckoned, 
indeed,  of  free  grace,  but  still  answering  to  (and  represented  in 
our  parlance,  by)  wages. 

The  gift  really  means  God  Himself,  but,  although  mention  is 
made  but  of  one  coin  and  one  reward,  the  gift  is  not  the  same 
to  all  (as  the  parable  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  imply),  because 
God  Himself  is  apprehended  differently  according,  inter  alia, 
to  age,  sex,  experience,  length  of  service,  daily  circumstance, 
variation  of  opportunity,  spiritual  intuition,  function  in  holy 
work,  and  the  like. 

"Third  hour."  About  9  o'clock,  the  time  when  there  was 
the  greatest  press  of  labour. 

"Market  Place."  Now  first  mentioned — the  place  of  con 
course — the  exchange  of  the  world.  The  householder  offered 
"  what  was  right,"  and  the  labourers  trusted  his  proposal.  The 
market-place  of  the  world  is  contrasted  with  the  vineyard  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  greatest  man  of  business  in  worldly 
things  is  a  mere  idle  gazer  if  he  has  not  yet  entered  on  the  true 
work  which  alone  is  worth  anything,  or  which  alone  gains  any 
reward. 

"  Labourers."  Primarily,  apostles,  prophets,  ministers. 
"  Vineyard."  The  Church  in  all  ages.  "  Sixth  and  ninth 
hour."  The  natural  quarters  of  the  day.  "Eleventh  hour." 
Inserted  for  a  special  purpose  and  appertaining  especially  to 
the  ethical  point  of  the  story. 
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"When  even  was  come."  The  longest  day  of  work  and 
suffering  comes  to  an  end  at  last.  In  the  case,  moreover,  of 
the  longest  lived  they  bring  their  years  to  an  end,  even  as  a 
tale  or  number  when  it  is  all  told.  By  the  Mosaic  Law — so 
gruesome  in  many  of  its  provisions,  yet  so  just  to  man  and 
beast  alike — the  wages  of  a  hired  servant  were  to  be  paid  before 
nightfall.  (Deut.  xxiv.  15.)  "Steward."  Christ  Jesus.  (Mt. 
xi.  27  ;  Heb.  iii.  6).  "Beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first." 
(Gen.  xliii.  33.) 

"They  murmured."  The  promise  was  fulfilled,  but  they 
were  disqualified  from  enjoying  its  realisation.  No  one  who 
murmurs  obtains  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
no  one  who  really  apprehends  and  enters  in  would  have  cause 
to  murmur. 

"Friend"  (xxii.  12;  xxvi.  50;  Ps.  xli.  9;  Iv.  15).  An 
ordinary  term ;  but,  occasionally,  in  its  accents,  involving  a 
solemn  meaning.  "Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?"  Is 
it  right  or  fitting  that  thou  shouldst  be  grudging  and  envious 
because  I  am  liberal  ?  "  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first 
last."  Many  who  seem  first  shall  perforce  be  last ;  many  who 
are  called,  and  outwardly  obey,  are  yet  not  chosen  in  the  end. 

In  this  case,  the  last  were  first  in  being  equal  to  the  first  in 
order,  and  superior  in  the  scale  of  payment.  We  are  not 
specifically  told  of  any  who  refused  to  obey  the  invitation  of  the 
householder ;  but,  on  the  spiritual  side,  how  many  of  this  class 
are  not  represented,  together  with  the  profane,  half-hearted,  and 
hypocritical. 

This  parable  is  not  intended  to  inculcate  worldly  prudence,  or 
to  set  forth  the  normal  relations  of  master  and  servant.  Neither 
ought  it  to  be  used  to  teach  the  possibility  of  repentance  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ;  for,  apparently,  all  those  involved  in  the  parable 
were  waiting  to  be  hired,  and  there  is  no  record  of  previous 
refusals.  (But,  as  we  have  seen,  room  must  be  made  in  the 
application  of  the  parable  for  those  who,  for  long,  disobey  the 
call.) 

The  primary  application  is  to  the  apostles  (in  answer  to  their 
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question);  nationally,  to  the  Jews;  personally,  to  all  classes 
and  individuals  to  whom  the  Gospel  call  is  addressed.  It  sets 
out  specifically  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  freeness,  fulness,  and 
supremacy  of  His  will,  not  in  relation  to  legality  or  debt,  but 
to  infinite  grace  and  mercy. 

It  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  none  can  claim  notice  or 
eternal  life  by  any  endowment,  act,  work,  merit,  or  righteous 
ness  of  his  own.  It  declares  that  there  is  but  one,  gift,  one 
pardon,  one  Saviour,  one  home ;  it  enforces  an  instant,  ungrudg 
ing,  and  a  ready  acceptance  of  God's  grace ;  it  insists  that 
length  or  extent  of  work  must  not  be  advanced  as  fastening  a 
claim  upon  God,  or  as  justifying  us  in  placing  ourselves,  in  our 
own  estimation,  before  others,  or  in  carping  at  the  privileges 
others  may  enjoy. 

Finally,  it  reiterates  the  point  that  those — such  as  the  Jews, 
contrasted  with  the  Gentiles — who  were  called  first  and  have 
laboured  longest  have  no  more  real  claim  upon  God  than  those 
who  were  called  last,  but  that  to  all  who  are  called — whenso 
ever,  howsoever — the  covenant  promises  shall  be  fulfilled  in 
their  entirety. 

The  fact  that  the  application  of  the  parable  is  national  as 
well  as  individual  robs  it  of  some  of  its  strangeness.  Those  who 
are  called  first  are  really  debtors  from  the  beginning,  and  possess 
those  blessings  which  (for  a  longer  or  shorter  time)  other  races 
and  individuals  are  debarred  from  enjoying. 
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THE  Collect  takes  up  the  lesson  taught  in  the  last  Gospel, 
disclaims  self -trust,  and  aims  at  casting  the  soul,  in  times  of  all 
adversity,  upon  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Most  High. 

The  Epistle  carries  on  S.  Paul's  address  to  his  gainsayers, 
in  respect  of  whom,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  emotion, 
he  is  forward  to  justify  himself.  In  so  doing,  he  furnishes  all 
Christian  folk  with  lessons  in  self-denial,  in  earnest  and  per 
sistent  work  for  God,  and  yet  of  full  renunciation  of  self  in 
the  doing  of  what,  after  all,  is  but  our  bounden  duty. 

The  Gospel  includes  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which  has  the 
special  advantage  of  interpretation  furnished  by  the  Preacher 
Himself. 

"  Much  people."  There  was  a  succession  of  waves,  as  it  were, 
of  people  coming  from  parts  both  near  and  distant,  to  mark  the 
words  of  the  new  Teacher  and  to  witness  His  works.  His 
doings  had  been  noised  abroad ;  curiosity  and  interest,  as  well 
as  jealousy  and  hate,  had  been  aroused.  Our  Lord,  at  this 
time,  had  retired  to  Capernaum.  On  the  present  occasion  He 
sat  in  a  boat,  and  there  taught,  whilst  the  multitude  lined 
the  shore.  In  those  regions,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
voice  could  be  heard  over  a  considerable  area. 

Probably,  the  parable  was  suggested  by  a  husbandman 
engaged  in  his  occupation  on  some  neighbouring  hillside, 
Jesus  being  thus  enabled  to  point  to  a  present  illustration. 
At  all  events,  the  matter  would  have  come  within  the  common 
experience  of  every  one  of  His  hearers." 

"A  sower."  Originally  Christ ;  then  His  apostles, ministers, 
and  all  those  who  (in  after  times)  in  any  way  aimed  at  setting 
forth  the  truth.  The  sower  sows  in  likely  and  unlikely  places 
alike,  scattering  the  seed  broadcast  (Mk.  xvi.  15).  In  this 
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parable,  we  are  to  follow  the  fortunes,  not  of  the  individual 
seed,  but  of  the  various  classes. 

"Went  forth."  It  is  necessary  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
carry  the  Word  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  to  those 
who  oppose,  as  well  as  to  the  heathen  dwelling  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death. 

"  His  seed,"  the  word  preached  or  unpreached,  the  works 
of  nature,  the  providence  of  God,  the  revelation  to  the  soul. 
All  the  seed  is  here  represented  as  one  and  the  same ;  for,  we 
have  to  note  that  the  parable  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  eight 
(Mt.  xiii. ;  Mk.  iv.  26),  and  is  designed  to  set  out  the  truth  in 
the  most  general  terms  as  regards  both  the  sower  and  the  seed 
— all  Christ's  ministers  are  included  in  the  reference — the  field 
is  the  world — the  seed,  all  and  every  testimony  for  God.  No 
specific  differences  are  touched  upon  as  between  preachers  or 
the  seed  they  bring.  Our  Lord  proceeds  in  His  systematic 
instruction  by  due  gradation,  from  the  general  to  the  par 
ticular,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

"  Wayside."  The  care  of  the  husbandman  over  the  field  pre 
paratory  to  the  sowing  is  pre-supposed.  The  soil  has  in  it  powers 
imparted  to  it  by  the  Creator.  Soils  are  different  in  character, 
position,  and  condition ;  even  as  there  are  differences  in  the 
original  circumstances  surrounding  nations  and  individuals  in 
relation  to  their  spiritual  heritage  and  opportunities. 

This  is  God's  election,  or  pre-destination,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fact.  Why  it  is,  and  how  the  final  judgment  of 
such  nations  or  individuals  will  be  effected,  is  now  in  the  bosom 
of  God.  It  avails  us  not  to  inquire  or  criticise.  Why  is  this 
ground  rich — that,  poor !  Why  is  some  seed  so  cast  that  it 
seems  inevitable  it  should  be  trodden  down?  Why  is  other 
seed  thinly  scattered  upon  the  rock  ?  These  are  questions  which 
(for  the  present)  must  remain  unanswered. 

"  Wayside."     On  the  path  leading  across  the  patch. 

"  The  fowls  of  the  air."     Vain,  fugitive,  idle  thoughts. 

"  A  rock."  The  soil  was  shallow,  consequently  the  sun's  heat 
acted  upon  it  quickly,  and  the  seed  prematurely  shot  up;  but 
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beneath  the  soil  lay  that  rock  which  was  harder  even  than  the 
pathway  trodden  down  by  the  foot  of  the  careless  passer-by. 

"Among  thorns."  In  the  hedgerow.  Thorns  not  set  there 
by  the  hand  of  man,  but  native  to  the  soil;  possessing  a 
stronger  vitality,  a  quicker  growth,  than  the  good  seed  ;  needing 
no  special  care  or  tendance,  but  possessing  innate  vitality  of 
evil  life  and  insistence — all  these  things  referring  to  the 
cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life — to  the  indwelling 
thoughts  and  interests  of  the  corrupt  heart. 

"  Good  ground."  Good  in  itself — good  in  favourable  circum 
stances — yet  with  varying  degrees  of  primitive  goodness  and 
favouring  intent ;  so  that  some  seed  brings  forth  thirty,  some 
sixty,  and  other  even  a  hundred-fold.  The  good  souls  herein 
prefigured  are  wholly  good  in  their  various  orders.  They  alone 
hear ;  and  not  only  hear,  but  keep  ;  not  only  keep,  but  bring  to 
fruition. 

"What  might  this  parable  be?"  The  method  adopted  by 
the  Saviour  was  entirely  new  to  His  followers  in  relation  to 
the  Master,  though  in  strict  accord  with  Eastern  precedent. 
The  parable  had  a  double  power,'  application,  lesson,  and  re 
sponsibility.  It  was  heard  by  all  alike,  but  the  meaning  and 
scope  would  represent  one  thing  to  believers,  another  to  the 
outer  circle  of  the  unbelieving  and  careless.  There  is  both  a 
revealing  and  a  concealing  power  and  effect  in  all  the  words 
and  works  of  Christ.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  ;  to  him 
that  hath  not  is  finally  taken  away  that  which  remains  for  long, 
viz.,  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  know. 

In  the  story,  there  are  four  classes  of  hearers  set  forth  and 
illustrated.  One  soil  only  is  hopelessly  hardened ;  one  soil 
only  thoroughly  good — the  others  being  intermediate,  represent 
ing  (as  they  do)  undecided,  variable,  self-deluded,  worldly- 
minded,  unstable,  hypocritical  souls.  The  first  three  classes 
make  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  time.  The  first  had  no 
opportunity  to  spring  up ;  the  second  sprang  up  hastily ;  the 
third,  too,  sprang  up  naturally,  but  became  mingled  with  alien 
seed  of  strongej  joot  and  more  strenuous  nature. 
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The  first  three,  moreover,  make  a  certain  degree  of  progress 
in  apparent  degree,  from  bad  to  better :  the  first  comprehend 
not ;  the  second  comprehend  and  comprehend  to  feel ;  the  third 
comprehend,  they  follow  on  not  only  to  feel,  but  also  to  practise. 

Lastly,  the  first  three  make  a  degree  of  progress  in  real 
degree,  from  bad  to  worse  ;  the  first  altogether  lost ;  the  second 
attaining  to  speedy  fruition,  only  to  be  followed  by  speedy 
decay ;  the  third  stretching  out  to  more  lengthened  fruition, 
but  mingling  with  those  elements  which  (from  their  nature) 
appropriated  the  good  things  intended  for  the  good  seed — so 
bringing  about  its  ultimate  destruction. 

The  first  realises  the  outward  influences,  such  as  the  careless, 
ceaseless,  treading  down,  and  keeping  down,  by  a  hard,  selfish, 
thoughtless,  ungenerous,  world,  and  the  active,  inimical,  emis 
saries  of  Satan.  The  second  realises  the  inward  tendencies  of 
the  stony  heart  within,  giving  way,  ever  and  anon,  to  better 
feelings,  but  eventually  perishing  from  lack  of  saving  grace 
from  within.  The  third,  favourably  placed,  in  a  sense,  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  regards  fashion  and  fortune,  is  yet  unable  to 
survive  the  corrosion — softening  and  contaminating — of  vain, 
garish,  flattering,  and  seductive  surroundings. 

The  parable  brings  out,  in  due  order,  the  temptations  peculiar 
to  the  three  stages  of  life — childhood,  youth,  and  age — also  those 
peculiar,  in  varying  degrees,  to  all  life,  and  to  various  positions 
in  the  world  at  large. 

Perhaps  we  may  read  in  1  Kings  xix.  11-13,  something 
about  a  shadowing  forth  of  those  influences  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  by  Divine  Agency  upon  the  various  descriptions 
of  soil,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  working  of 
the  Heavenly  Husbandman. 
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THE  Collect  strikes  the  note  of  Christian  Love,  which  is 
the  life  of  all  true  life,  and  the  bond  combining  all  other  virtues 
in  peaceful  and  perfect  union. 

The  Epistle  is  the  Psalm  of  Love ;  one  of  the  literary  gems 
of  the  New  Testament ;  not  only  so,  but  a  disquisition — as 
logical  as  it  is  graceful  and  true — on  the  chief  of  all  virtues, 
ever-living  because  ever-loving. 

The  Gospel  reveals  our  Lord  as  Prophet,  one  of  His  functions 
the  least  regarded  and  treated  of ;  but  one,  nevertheless,  capable 
of  frequent  and  profound  illustration.  The  narrative  now  opens 
out  before  us  the  last  section  of  His  life  on  earth.  (Read  also 
Mt.  xx.  17  ;  Mk.  x.  32;  Lk.  xviii.  31.) 

"  The  twelve."  The  Apostles,  to  whom  primarily  it  was 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
"  Said  unto  them."  Made  a  special  communication  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity  ;  the  Master  being  conscious 
that  their  thoughts  were  running  in  other  channels,  and  that 
they  had  formed  ambitious  designs  of  their  own.  The  shadow 
of  the  Cross,  however,  now  lay  athwart  His  feet. 

"  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Starting  from  Ephraim  (John  xi. 
54).  "  By  the  prophets  "  (Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  liii. ;  and  the  like). 
"  He  shall  be  delivered."  There  is  here  given  the  sequence  of 
events  following  upon  His  betrayal  and  deliverance  to  the 
Gentiles — the  Romans.  (See  also  Mt.  xx.  19,  where  He  is 
represented  as  stating,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
His  death  should  be  by  crucifixion.) 

"  They  understood  not."  Jesus  had  before  announced  His 
approaching  sufferings  and  death,  but  at  that  period  no  distinct 
impression  had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 
Men  sometimes  hear  but  the  echo  of  their  own  thoughts,  even 
when  others  are  addressing  them.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  they  only 
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believe  what  they  wish  to  believe,  and  interpret  in  accordance 
with  their  own  principles,  prepossessions,  and  prejudices. 

In  this  case,  the  apostles  had  been  led  by  the  growing  popu 
larity  of  our  Lord  to  entertain  the  belief  that  He  would 
ultimately  set  up  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  exalt  His  followers 
to  a  position  of  earthly  glory.  (Mt.  xx.  21.)  Hence, 
S.  Peter  began  to  rebuke  the  Master  on  a  similar  occasion  to 
the  present.  (Mt.  xvi.  22.)  Therefore,  the  saying — that  is 
to  say,  its  inner  meaning — was  hid  from  them.  They  would 
not  be  taught  by  words  ;  therefore  nothing  was  left  but  that 
they  should  be  taught  by  sufferings. 

We  come  next  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  or  men. 
(See  also  Mt.  xx.  30  ;  Mk.  x.  46.)  There  are  certain  details 
disclosed  in  one  narrative  which  are  not  found  in  others. 
Blindness  was,  and  is,  common  in  the  East.  It  is  due  to  the 
power  of  the  sun,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  the  habits  and  indiffer 
ence  of  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  skilled  physicians. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  instances  given  of  the  healing  of 
the  blind  by  Jesus.  Further,  He  was  the  true  Light  to  give 
light  to  all  men  to  restore  natural  vision — yea,  far  more,  to 
give  sight  to  the  inner  man.  (Lk.  iv.  18.)  He  indicated 
His  power  of  rendering  spiritual  gifts  by  His  dispensation  of 
natural  blessings  of  like  import. 

In  this  case,  the  shadow  of  His  impending  fate  did  not  render 
Him  self-absorbed  or  selfish,  but  (as  is  the  case  in  the  highest 
natures)  even  made  Him  more  sensible  of  the  pains  and  sorrows 
of  others.  "  Nigh  unto  Jericho."  During  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  before  His  crucifixion,  about  the  time  of  His  encounter 
with  Zacchasus — a  time  fruitful  in  word  and  deed.  "  Jericho  " 
— an  important  city  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  the  capital, 
in  a  fertile  plain  abounding  in  palm-trees. 

"A  certain  blind  man,"  well  known  to  all,  and  called 
Bartimseus,  "sat  by  the  wayside,  begging."  According  to  the 
custom  of  poor,  sick,  folk  in  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
bestowal  of  alms  upon  the  sick  and  afflicted  is  esteemed  a 
religious  duty. 
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"  The  multitude."  On  the  way  to  the  Passover  ;  attendant, 
too,  at  this  time,  upon  our  Lord,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
intensified  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  by 
the  anticipation  that  He  would  shortly  openly  proclaim  Himself 
to  be  David's  successor  in  such  wise  that  He  should  wrest  the 
temporal  sovereignty  from  the  Romans  and  restore  it  to  God's 
people  Israel. 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  Son  of  David."  Faith  seizes  upon 
Him  who  is  despised  and  belittled  of  men,  and  exalts  Him  to 
be  the  promised  Messiah,  a  God  and  Saviour.  It  looks  beyond 
the  present  into  the  future,  and  transforms  a  wayworn,  stricken, 
son  of  man  into  the  true  and  living  Hope.  (Mt.  ix.  27.) 

The  words  "  Son  of  David  "  occur  in  the  three  narratives  of 
healing  the  blind  recorded  by  the  first  Evangelist.  "They 
rebuked  him."  They  desired  peace  for  our  Lord,  that  He 
might  be  able  to  devote  all  His  attention  to  them.  There 
may  be  such  selfishness  involved  even  in  religion,  and  in  the 
following  of  Christ,  as  to  cause  men  to  think  but  of  themselves 
and  their  own  souls,  and  so  to  lead  them  even  to  monopolise  a 
Saviour's  attention  and  a  Saviour's  gifts. 

"Jesus  stood."  He  is  ever  "passing  by,"  but  is  also,  ever 
ready  to  stand  at  the  appeal  of  the  weak,  and  even  of  the  sinful. 
"Commanded  him  to  be  called."  He  desired  to  excite  the 
attention  and  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  and  helpfulness  of 
others. 

Bartimseus,  casting  away  his  garment,  at  length  came  to 
Jesus.  So  should  we  cast  away  every  hindrance  and  every 
besetting  sin  that  we  might  approach  our  Deliverer  with 
alacrity. 

"He  asked  Him."  Not  for  His  own  information,  but  that 
the  sufferer  might  be  made  more  conscious  of  his  defect,  and  be 
led  to  express  that  want  to  Him  Who  alone  could  aid.  Prayer 
is  not  for  the  information  of  God,  but  for  our  own  selves. 

"What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?"  A  wondrous 
question,  also  addressed  to  us  all,  involving  the  most  tremendous 
possibilities  of  relief,  comfort,  and  happiness. 
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"That  I  might  receive  my  sight."  Perhaps,  after  all,  this 
was  not  his  greatest  need — at  all  events  not  in  God's  estima 
tion.  The  relief  of  the  burden  of  guilt  is  the  greatest  necessity, 
if  we  only  felt  as  we  should  the  weight  of  sin  and  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sinning. 

The  lack  we  feel  the  most  at  the  time  always  seems  the 
most  pressing  to  us,  and  God  condescends  to  answer  our  prayer 
for  lower  and  earthly  blessings  in  order  that  He  may  lead  us 
(by  slow  degrees  it  may  be)  to  appreciate  our  need  for  similar 
blessings  derivable  from  the  spiritual  world. 

"Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  That  is  to  say,  not  the  faith 
in  itself,  but  the  object  on  which  that  faith  rested.  In  this 
case,  through  the  recovery  of  his  power  of  vision,  he  was 
enabled  to  see  the  Saviour  with  the  outward  eye,  "to  follow 
Him  in  the  way,"  and  so  to  derive  further  blessings  of  a  larger 
fuller,  richer,  kind. 


ASH    WEDNESDAY 

IN  other  words,  "  dies  cinerum,"  a  term  derived  from  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  "  ashes  "  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Old  Testament  times — 2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Esther  iv.  1)  on  the 
head  of  those  who  were  brought  to  public  penance  on  this  day. 
( Vide  Preface  to  Commination  Service.) 

Lest  we  "  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow," 
the  Collect  reminds  us  of  the  absence  on  the  part  of  God  of 
any  feeling  of  enmity  towards  us — but  rather  the  manifestation 
of  a  desire  to  forgive  and  forget ;  it  further  incites  us  to  seek 
that  He  may  so  work  His  will  in  us  that  out  of  "new  and  con 
trite  hearts  "  He  might  bring  forth  sorrow  for  sin  and  acknow 
ledgment  of  guilt,  so  that,  in  the  outcome,  He,  "the  God  of 
all  mercy,"  might  bestow  "perfect  remission  and  forgiveness." 
This  Collect  is  required  to  be  used  every  day  in  Lent. 

The  Epistle  takes  us  to  an  Old  Testament  prophet — viz., 
Joel,  who  is  employed  by  the  Great  Prophet  Himself  to  appeal 
to  the  people  so  that  they  may  turn  to  Him,  not  only  with 
outward  signs  of  grief  and  penitence,  but  with  the  "  rending  "  of 
the  heart  which  alone  can  avail,  even  in  the  case  of  a  Judge  Who 
is  "gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness." 

"Even  a  meal  offering  and  a  drink  offering  unto  the  Lord 
your  God."  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent,  neither 
can  He  turn  and  be  converted  like  a  man.  Yet  He  has  His 
own  divine  ways,  which  we  may  interpret  as  "turning"  and 
"  repenting."  "  A  blessing."  A  new  harvest,  which  will  make 
possible  meal  and  drink  offerings  "  unto  the  Lord  your  God." 
The  whole  passage  may  be  taken  as  spoken  by  God  of  Himself. 

"The  bridegroom  .  .  .  the  bride."  A  year's  exemption 
from  public  duty  was  allowed  to  such.  "  The  porch  and  the 
altar."  The  inner  part  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  "  Where 
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is  their  God  1 "  This  was  the  reproach  the  later  Jews  dreaded 
most  of  all. 

The  Gospel  is  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
declares  our  Lord's  teaching  on  Fasting — which  (together  with 
Prayer  and  Almsgiving)  formed  a  Trinity  of  duties  to  the  Jew 
and  to  most  Eastern  religionists.  Jesus  deprecated  fasting  for 
its  own  sake,  as  an  end  in  itself,  to  exalt  the  devotee  in  his  own 
eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  others.  "They  disfigure  their  faces." 
By  mutilating  the  flesh,  the  hair,  the  beard.  "They  have 
their  reward."  A  transitory  reward — dependent,  too,  on  self- 
gratulation,  or  on  the  praise  of  others — sometimes  withheld, 
sometimes  evanescent,  always  undeserving.  "Anoint  thy  head." 
Distract  the  attention  of  men,  but  attract  the  notice  and  approba 
tion  of  God,  Who  seeth  "  in  secret "  the  very  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart,  the  springs  of  action  of  our  lives.  In  this  and  other 
ways  "  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven."  (Mt.  xix. 
21 ;  Lk.  xii.  33,  34;  xvi.  9  ;  xviii.  22 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  19 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  4.)  "  Moth  and  rust."  Moth,  affecting  the  garments  (a  great 
source  of  interest  and  value  to  the  rich) ;  rust  affecting  the 
wheat  and  grain  crops,  thus  lessening  the  supply  of  food.  "  Break 
through  "  the  foundations  or  walls  of  mud  houses  or  dwellings 
flimsily  constructed,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  the  East. 

From  all  this  we  gather  that  fasting  is  a  Christian  duty, 
when  it  is  resolved  into  the  constant  exercise  of  restraint,  self- 
denial,  temperance  (especially  in  times  of  unbridled  sin,  intem 
perance,  gluttony,  prostitution,  waste,  and  excess). 

Further,  we  learn  that  Lent  may  well  be  utilised  for  specific 
fasting ;  and  that  appointed  days  of  humiliation  for  national 
sins  and  losses  are  salutary  as  long  as  the  national  conscience 
can  stimulate  and  direct  the  national  practice  so  as  to  bring  it 
about  that  such  days  may  be  used  for  their  legitimate  purpose. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT 

THE  word  Lent  is  derived  from  the  Old  English  Lenden — 
"  spring."  In  early  times,  the  season  was  devoted  to  the  pur 
suance  of  a  system  of  penitence  and  fasting  before  the  Easter 
festival  began,  with  certain  variations  as  to  duration  and  detail 
of  observance.  Finally,  about  the  seventh  century,  the  present 
custom  of  keeping  forty  days — exclusive  of  Sundays — universally 
prevailed. 

The  Collect  was  composed  in  1549.  It  is  addressed  to  our 
Lord,  and  quotes  His  example,  pleading  for  grace  to  attain  to 
the  same  obedience. 

The  Epistle  points  out  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and 
self-discipline.  (The  Church  enters  to-day  upon  the  Spring 
Ember  week.) 

The  Gospel  relates  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  as  given  by 
S.  Matthew.  (See  also  Mk.  i.  12;  Lk.  iv.  1.)  This  tempta 
tion  was  a  real  one,  as  affecting  our  Lord's  human  nature, 
referring  in  succession  to  body,  soul,  and  mind  or  spirit. 

"Then."  After  His  baptism.  We  are  never  brought  face 
to  face  with  temptation,  without  being  furnished,  as  a  prelimi 
nary,  with  the  needful  supply  of  grace  from  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  from  the  Holy  Spirit's  descent.  "  Led  up."  Not  of 
His  own  immediate  will  and  design,  but  as  a  part  of  His 
conflict — and  as  a  type  of  all  men — with  the  powers  of  evil. 

"  Of  the  Spirit."  Not  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Good.  God  loves  His  people  in  such  wise  that  He  is  ever 
desirous  to  mould  their  character,  and  to  strengthen  their 
apprehension  of  evil  and  their  power  of  opposing  it.  "  Wilder 
ness."  The  traditional  site  is  near  Jericho,  hence  called 
Quarantaria ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  the  Arabian  Desert  of  Sinai. 

He  was  tempted  :  (i.)  that  he  might  conquer  Satan,  (ii.)  that 
He  might  teach  us  how  to  conquer  him,  (iii.)  that  as  Man,  from 
His  own  experience  of  the  power  of  temptation,  He  might 
sympathise  with  and  succour  those  who  are  tempted. 
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"Devil."  The  accuser,  or  adversary,  Satan  (Rev.  xii.  19). 
He  was  also  with  the  wild  beasts.  (Mk.  i.  13.) 

"  Forty  days  and  forty  nights."  The  number  forty  is  appropri 
ated  in  Scripture  to  several  such  periods  of  temptation  and  trial. 

"Afterward."  At  the  time,  He  was  probably  in  an  ecstasy; 
then  came  the  reaction — but  the  temptation  was  continuous. 

"  Command  that  these  stones  become  bread."  The  stones 
were  conceivably  the  shape  of  a  loaf  (Mt.  vii.  9).  This  was  an 
appeal  to  a  natural  legitimate  impulse,  the  hunger  of  appetite. 
The  fault  would  have  lain  not  in  the  indulgence  itself,  but  in 
the  indulgence  contrary  to  God's  will,  at  an  unsuitable  time  or 
manner,  under  the  pressure  of  an  unsuitable  command. 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone"  (Deut.  viii.  3;  also 
John  iv.  32 ;  vi.  49.)  Our  Lord  replies  in  the  words  of 
Scripture.  He  here  always  quotes  from  the  same  book,  and 
so  does  honour  to  the  book  itself,  and  to  the  Word  of  God 
generally.  This  first  temptation  was  akin  to  that  brought  to 
bear  on  the  first  Adam.  He  listened  and  fell,  whilst  the  second 
Adam  stood  firm.  For  Him,  therefore,  the  tempter  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  second  temptation,  and  yet  a  third. 
The  first  had  reference  to  the  lower  part  of  man's  nature — 
the  sensual. 

Herein  we  have  an  ascending  series  from  the  bodily  to  the 
mental,  and  finally  to  the  spiritual.  Christ  did  not  answer 
by  direct  assertion  of  His  divinity,  but  by  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  Thus,  He  speaks  through  His  humanity,  as  a 
man  for  men  (John  iv.  32-34). 

"Holy  city."  Jerusalem.  "Pinnacle,"  or  wing  of  the 
Temple.  Perhaps  Herod's  royal  portico.  The  Temple  was 
built  on  the  verge  of  the  rock,  overhanging  the  ravine  of  Kedron, 
its  foundations  being  laid  in  the  gorge  beneath. 

"If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God"  (Ps.  xci.  11,  12).  The 
tempter  omits  the  important  words  "  in  all  Thy  ways,"  which 
would  have  served  to  contradict  his  abuse  of  the  quotation. 
Note  that  Satan  and  Satan's  servants  can  quote  Scripture, 
after  a  fashion,  when  it  suits  their  purpose. 
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"It  is  written  again"  (Deut.  vi.  16).  Jesus  would  here 
rebuke  pride,  self-trust,  presumption,  a  haughty  and  froward 
spirit ;  and  generally  the  idea  that  one  could  go  anywhere,  do 
anything,  in  one's  own  strength ;  read  what  books  one  likes  ; 
choose  what  companions  one  likes ;  pursue  what  pleasures  one 
likes ;  being  proudly  confident  that,  of  oneself,  one  could 
always  choose  the  good,  and  suffer  no  harm  or  defilement  from 
the  evil. 

"An  exceeding  high  mountain  .  .  .  and  the  glory  of  it." 
All  this  in  a  moment  of  time  (Lk.  iv.  5).  Here,  at  last,  he 
reveals  himself  openly,  and  as  the  father  of  lies  and  deceit. 
He  claimed  the  full  authority  and  right  of  bestowal.  No 
doubt,  many  glittering,  earthly,  rewards  are  indeed  his  to  give. 

In  respect  of  our  Lord  and  of  all  to  whom  the  offer  is  made, 
the  glory  only  is  displayed.  What  lies  behind  the  back  of  the 
world's  show  in  respect  of  evil,  wrong,  suffering,  anxiety,  and 
vice,  is  not  disclosed.  Acquiescence  in  the  tempter's  proposa-l 
would  have  led  to  the  subdual  to  the  power  of  Satan  of  our 
Lord's  spirit  and  spiritual  nature.  He  would  have  been 
required  to  follow  in  his  ways,  to  entertain  his  suggestions,  to 
act  according  to  his  methods. 

In  every  age,  there  are  men  and  women  who  sell  their  souls  for 
place,  power,  titles,  money;  there  are  tradesmen  who  say  that 
they  cannot  be  honest  and  live.  These  are  they  who  worship 
Satan.  They  have  the  earthly  kingdom  and  its  earthly  glory. 
They  possess  them  for  a  time,  often  in  bitterness  of  spirit; 
but,  finally,  they  lose  their  own  soul.  The  pleasures  of  Sin  and 
of  Satan  are  but  for  a  season. 

"It  is  written"  (Deut.  vi.  13).  Our  Lord,  at  last,  repels 
His  tempter  openly.  From  this  time  forth,  He  is  known  to  the 
demons,  and  casts  them  out  by  a  word.  "  The  Devil  leaveth 
Him,"  but,  as  S.  Luke  says,  only  for  a  season  (iv.  13; 
xxii.  53;  John  xiv.  30;  Heb.  iv.  15). 

"  Angels  came."  With  food.  The  ministry  of  angels  was,  in 
general,  frequently  vouchsafed  in  relation  to  our  Saviour's  earthly 
life.  (Mt.  xxvi.  35;  Lk.  xxii.  43.) 


THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT 

THE  Second  and  Third  Sundays  in  Lent  follow  out  the  line 
of  thought  laid  down  in  the  previous  week. 

Here  the  Collect  acknowledges  our  helplessness,  and  asks  for 
the  stretching  out  of  God's  hand  in  response  to  our  humble  and 
hearty  desires. 

The  Epistle  discloses  certain  specific  sins  and  offences  which 
we  are  required  to  shun.  It  brands  them  as  a  disgrace  to  our 
Christian  profession,  and  calls  up  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whereby  we  shall  be  enabled  to  follow  the  light 
of  divine  truth. 

The  Gospel  takes  up  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman.  (Consult  Mk.  vii.  24-30.) 

"Jesus  went  thence."  In  consequence  of  the  hostility  of 
His  inveterate  foes,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  He  found  it 
expedient  to  quit,  for  a  time,  the  scene  of  His  usual  labours. 
In  one  of  the  few  instances  in  His  earthly  life  He  went  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel,  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  under 
stand  that,  at  this  time,  He  actually  crossed  the  border. 

At  all  events,  He  desired  to  be  hid  ;  and  was,  in  truth,  con 
cealed  from  His  foes,  but  could  not  be  shut  out  from  the  eye 
of  love,  the  cry  of  want,  the  mother's  heart,  the  suppliant's 
faith.  He  quitted  Galilee,  but  not  for  rest.  Even  under  these 
circumstances  He  found  opportunities  of  healing  and  doing 
good. 

"  Coasts."  Applied  in  Scripture  to  land  boundaries.  Here 
referring  to  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  Phoenicia,  north 
west  of  Palestine.  "A  woman  of  Canaan."  A  Syro-Phoenician, 
presumably  a  heathen.  The  race  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the 
old  Canaanitish  tribes.  It  was  essentially  Semitic,  being  con 
nected  with  the  two  great  nations  of  Syria  (Aram)  and 
Phoenicia. 
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"Thou  son  of  David."  She  had  heard  of  Him  already  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  His 
claims  as  the  Messiah.  Conceivably,  she  may  have  been  a 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

"  My  daughter."  Here  is  another  instance  of  vicarious,  inter 
cessory,  prayer,  and  ultimately  of  the  healing  influence  bestowed 
in  return  upon  one,  moreover,  unseen,  unknown,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  unknowing  and  indifferent — possessed,  as 
she  was,  with  a  malignant  spirit ;  "  vexed  with  a  devil." 

"  He  answered  her  not  a  word."  This  was  the  first  trial  of 
her  faith — as  it  is,  indeed,  of  many  prayerful  ones — there  is 
no  response.  Apparently  the  request  of  the  anxious  soul  is 
quite  unheeded.  Does  God  hear  us?  We  ask,  "  Is  it  any  use 
to  pray  ? " 

"Send  her  away."  Perhaps,  grant  her  request,  so  that  she 
may  be  dismissed  and  cease  her  outcry ;  or,  it  may  be,  they 
desired  to  monopolise  our  Lord's  attention ;  or,  again,  their 
fears  were  excited  lest,  through  her  identification,  the  place  of 
refuge  should  become  known  to  their  enemies.  Furthermore, 
it  is  possible  that  they  felt  no  sympathy  for  a  sufferer  not  of 
their  own  race  or  faith.  What  a  contrast  to  Him  who  was  con 
tent  to  die  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  ! 

"  The  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  He  desired,  at  all 
times,  to  teach  His  disciples  a  lesson  of  true  large-heartedness 
and  charity.  The  words,  in  literal  acceptance,  relate  to  His 
personal  ministry,  which  was  limited  to  the  chosen  people ;  but 
He  desired  ultimately  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  His  followers 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  all  Israel  who  called  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Israel ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  faith  and 
love  of  the  woman  exalted  her  into  the  place  and  dignity  of  the 
true  Israelite.  In  the  after-time  He  would  be  lifted  up  to  draw 
all  men  to  Himself. 

"  Lord,  help  me."  She  followed  Him  into  the  house,  persist 
ing  in  her  suit.  Our  Saviour  still  feigned  that  He  heard  not, 
so  as  to  draw  out  her  faith  and  perseverance ;  and,  in  addition, 
afford  a  pattern  for  His  immediate  disciples  as  well,  for  all 
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time  to  come.  He  had  this  woman  in  His  mind's  eye  when  He 
drew  the  picture  of  the  importunate  widow. 

"  It  is  not  meet."  To  the  first  request,  silence ;  to  the  second, 
a  seemingly  stern  refusal.  The  children  are  the  Jews,  the  dogs 
the  Gentiles,  so  styled  by  the  Jews  in  bitter  contempt. 

"To  cast  it  to  dogs."  The  diminutive  of  dog  is  used,  as 
indicative  of  their  tameness.  The  dog,  in  Palestine,  was  and  is, 
a  scavenger  and  an  outcast. 

"Eat  of  the  crumbs."  She  asked  not  for  the  bread — the 
children's  portion.  She  would  be  content  with  the  overflowings, 
the  crumbs  that  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Perhaps  by 
the  Greek  word  is  indicated  the  pieces  of  bread  on  which  the 
guests  wiped  their  fingers  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  for  they 
were  accustomed  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  dish.  Thus  was 
she  permitted  to  seize  upon  our  Saviour's  illustration,  and  to 
wrest  it  to  suit  her  own  case. 

"  Great  is  thy  faith."  It  was  but  occasionally  that  our 
Saviour  permitted  Himself  to  marvel  at  the  faith  of  man  (Mt. 
viii.  10;  Lk.  xiii.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  how  frequently 
had  He  not  to  rebuke  His  own  people  for  lack  of  faith ! 

All  this  illustrates  Christ's  abiding  love  and  mercy,  as  well 
as  His  healing  power,  His  authority  over  evil  spirits,  and  (even 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  and  peril)  the  method  by  which — 
in  spite  of  apparent  disregard — He  designs  to  excite  to  greater 
faith  and  more  persevering  endeavour ;  also,  the  wonderful  bold 
ness  of  the  woman  in  contending,  as  it  were,  in  argument  with 
our  Lord ;  the  success  of  her  intercessory  prayer,  wherein  she 
asked  a  blessing  not  for  herself,  but  for  another,  and,  only 
through  that  other,  for  herself  (Gen.  xxxii.  26). 

Lastly,  as  in  the  centurion's  case,  it  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  overflowings  of  mercy  even  to  those  outside  the  pale  of 
the  chosen  people  (Lk.  vii.  9). 


THE   THIRD   SUNDAY   IN    LENT 

THE  Collect  is  derived  from  the  Use  of  Sarum,  and 
leads  us  to  pray  that  God  would  look  upon,  hear,  and  save 
His  humble  servants  from  all  enemies,  whether  ghostly  or 
bodily. 

The  Epistle  takes  up  the  subject  of  last  Sunday,  and  exhorts 
us  to  be  followers  of  Christ  in  respect  of  every  loving  duty ;  the 
insistence  upon  love  reminding  one  of  its  all-powerful  influence 
in  restraining  us  from  such  evils  as  are  specified ;  for,  if  we 
love  God,  we  shall  not  sin  against  ourselves ;  and  if  we  love 
others,  we  shall  not  seek  to  gratify  our  own  pleasures  or 
appetites  at  the  expense  of  others'  good. 

The  Gospel  includes  three  points — a  miracle,  a  defensive 
statement,  and  a  declaration  of  extreme  interest  and  importance. 
(Read  also  Mt.  xii.  22-30 ;  Mk.  iii.  22-30.) 

I.  Lk.  xi.  14 — xiii.  18  takes  up  various  occurrences  without 
special  reference  to  the  order  of  arrangement.  "  It  was  dumb.'' 
The  effect  of  the  "possession"  was  that  the  individual  became 
both  dumb  and  blind.  "  The  dumb  spake."  Sin  and  evil  cause 
arrest  of  development  in  every  life ;  whilst  belief  in  a  personal 
Christ  (as  Saviour  and  guide)  brings  out  all  the  faculties  and 
quickens  every  sense.  "  Wondered."  Here  (as  in  similar  cases) 
mere  curiosity  and  wonder  carry  not  the  soul  far  without  faith 
and  love. 

"Some  of  them  said."  They  were  unable  to  deny  the  reality 
of  our  Lord's  miracles ;  yet,  then  as  now,  those  who  seek  offence, 
find  offence.  The  objectors  malignantly  ascribed  the  cures  to 
the  power  of  magic. 

"Beelzebub" — Beelzebul,  or  Baal-zebul,  "master  of  flies,"  or 
"lord  of  the  dunghill" — the  title  of  a  deity  invoked  by  the 
heathen  in  order  to  neutralise  his  evil  action  over  themselves  or 
their  possessions.  To  him  the  Jews  here  ascribe  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  evil  spirits.  The  notices  affecting  Beelzebub  are  ex 
clusively  connected  with  the  subject  of  demoniacal  possession. 

"Others,  tempting  Him."  These  were  some  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  The  answer  to  them  is  given  in  vv.  29-33. 
"  Knowing  their  thoughts.'1  Their  unspoken  words,  or  words 
spoken  out  of  earshot.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  God 
can  hear  those  words  we  speak  to  ourselves  even  in  the  silence 
of  our  own  heart. 

"  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself."  An  aphorism  of  a 
general  character. 

"How  shall  his  kingdom  stand?"  The  prince  of  the  devils 
would  be  guilty  of  thwarting  the  wishes  and  plans  of  his 
followers.  "By  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out1?"  Possibly 
no  reference  is  here  intended  to  the  Apostles — who  were  com 
missioned  by  our  Lord  to  exercise  this  power ;  but  to  Jewish 
exorcists,  children — i.e.,  disciples — of  the  Pharisees  ;  or  simply 
to  Jews  generally ;  for  it  may  be  conceded  that  certain  Jews  did 
really  cast  out  devils  by  calling  upon  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
Or,  it  may  be,  "  By  whom,  and  in  whose  name,  do  your  children, 
your  disciples,  or  fellow-countrymen,  profess  to  cast  out  devils  ? " 
"Your  judges."  By  reason  of  their  profession  and  action. 
"  The  finger  of  God."  A  part  put  for  the  whole — the  spirit  of 
God  and  of  Christ. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  God."  The  works  of  Christ,  in  His  own 
name  (which  manifestly  exceeded  in  number  and  power  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  in  the  name  on  which  they  called) 
ought  to  have  sufficed  to  show  to  the  cavillers  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  among  men. 

"When  a  strong  man  ..."  This  is  fuller  than  in  the  other 
Gospels.  The  "strong  man"  is  Satan  or  Beelzebub;  "his 
armour,"  his  powerful  hold  on  his  votaries  to  resist  the  approach 
of  good ;  or  his  power  through  their  depravity  and  viciousness  ; 
"  his  palace  "  is  the  world,  of  which  (on  one  of  its  sides)  he  is 
prince  and  chief  (Lk.  iv.  6);  "his  goods"  are  those  persons 
brought  into  captivity  by  him  (2  Tim.  ii.  26).  The  "  peace ''  is 
a  false  peace ;  but,  still,  sadly  real  to  those  who  are  narcotised 
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by  sin-doing  and  content  to  abide  in  their  ignominy  and 
bondage. 

"  Divided  his  spoils."  Claiming  and  devoting  to  good  and 
holy  uses  those  victims  whom  Satan  had  hitherto  kept  safely  in 
his  palace  as  his  own  "  goods."  When  a  conqueror  takes  a 
fortress  or  city,  the  spoil  thereof  is  divided  amongst  his  fol 
lowers.  Here,  then,  may  be  a  hint  of  the  reward  of  those 
who  labour  and  fight  for  the  Lord.  (1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20.) 

These  words  have  a  particular  application  to  the  restoration 
to  speech  and  action  of  the  "possessed  "  man,  and  also  to  like 
cures.  (Mt.  viii.  28.)  But  from  this  passage  we  may  reason 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  claim  that  it  also  applies 
to  all,  of  whatsoever  class,  who  are  brought  from  darkness  to 
light  and  from  Satan  unto  God. 

"  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me."  How  important 
a  statement  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

II.  "  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man."     This 
parable  furnishes  a  remarkable  sequel.     Its  first  application  is 
to  the  Jews,  then  to  churches  and  individuals  of  the  present 
day.     Evil  spirits  are  always  seeking  their  own  rest  by  the 
destruction  of  others'  rest.     Sin  is  ever  selfish.     In  the  case 
both  of  the  early  and  the  later  Israelites,  it  was  idolatry  that 
was  cast  out.     Their  house,  however,  was  but  swept  and  gar 
nished — swept,  but  left  void  of  love  and  godliness ;  garnished, 
but  with  outward  obedience  to  petty  ceremonial  observances. 

The  seven  other  spirits  added  to  the  first  idolatry ;  the 
original  evil  spirit  (i.e.,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries, 
not  actual  idolatry,  but  the  worship  of  self-will,  national 
self-love,  &c.),  might  mean  hypocrisy,  pride,  and  the  like, 
culminating  in  the  crucifixion  of  their  Messiah  ;  every  sinner 
and  contemner  being  a  murderer  of  Christ. 

"  The  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first."  "  For 
he  that  knows,  and  does  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  " 
(Lk.  xii.  47). 

III.  The  important  declaration.     It  was  a  wonderful  mark  of 
the  favour  and  condescension  of  the   Most   High  that  Mary 
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should  have  been  permitted  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Our  Saviour  allows  this  by  the  utterance  of  the  em 
phatic  word,  "Yea."  But  that  men  should  be  tempted  to  lower 
the  real,  womanly,  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  setting  her 
in  a  false  position,  and  by  addressing  to  her  requests  which 
should  be  made  to  One  alone,  is  a  lamentable  fact. 

As  it  were,  by  anticipation,  to  preclude  these  false  ideas,  our 
Lord  brought  in  a  comparison,  and  generalised  the  statement 
characteristically  made  by  "  a  certain  woman  of  the  company." 
"  Rather,"  he  says,  using  a  comparative  of  superiority,  blessed 
are  they  in  whose  heart  and  life  Christ  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  able  to  apply  Christ's  precious 
blood  to  the  conscience,  and  to  bring  about  daily  sanctification 
of  thought,  feeling,  expression,  and  action  in  such  wise  that 
that  word  and  spirit  may  influence  believers  even  to  the  very 
end  of  their  lives. 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT 

MID-LENT,  or  Mothering  Sunday,  or  the  Day  of  Refresh 
ment,  furnishes  a  break  in  the  austerity  of  Lent,  and  is  associated 
with  divers  interesting  domestic,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  customs, 
such  as  visiting  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese  and  making 
gifts  on  the  high  altar.  The  second  and  third  names  are,  of 
,  course,  derived  from  the  narrative  related  in  the  Gospel. 

The  Collect  falls  in  with  the  general  idea,  acknowledging  our 
righteous  punishment,  but  (even  so)  asking  for  refreshment  by 
the  exercise  of  God's  mercy. 

The  Epistle  records  a  promise  in  accordance  with  this  request ; 
and  (at  the  same  time)  utters  a  warning  against  the  spirit  of 
legalism  and  self-righteousness,  which  frequently  comes  over 
those  who  seek  the  benefits  derivable  from  abasement  and  self- 
discipline. 

The  Gospel  contains  the  record  of  the  first  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  multitude  (Mt.  xiv.  15;  Mk.  vi.  35 ;  Lk.  ix.  12).  It  is 
an  event  of  special  importance,  marked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  miracle  recorded  by  all  four  evangelists.  It  is  repeated  on 
the  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity — there  to  accentuate  the 
special  force  of  the  command  to  gather  up  the  fragments  :  here, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  connection  between  the  Passover,  which 
was  "  nigh  at  hand,"  and  the  coming  Eucharist  on  Easter  Day. 
The  miracles  set  down  by  S.  John  are  always  such  as  furnished 
the  basis  for  some  lengthy  and  important  discourse. 

This  miraculous  meal  resembles  the  first  miracle  of  turning 
water  into  wine  in  that  it  displays  Christ  as  the  Creator,  who 
can  supply  the  wants  of  His  people  in  all  times  of  need.  It 
also  reminds  us  of  many  such  acts  wrought  by  God  in  Old 
Testament  times,  and  of  similar  deeds  wrought  (in  His  power)  by 
servants  of  His,  such  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  Kings  xvii.  16  ; 
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2  Kings  iv.  43).  But  this  miracle  of  Jesus  is  greater  in  degree 
than  these  last,  as  we  should  expect. 

"  The  Sea  of  Galilee  .  .  .  Tiberias."  Tiberias,  the  town 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  lake,  was  situated  at  its  south 
western  part.  S.  John,  writing  for  Gentiles,  uses  both  appel 
lations  "A  great  multitude."  To  see  His  miracles,  and,  in 
part,  to  gather  together  for  the  annual  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
"  Followed  them."  Christ  went  before  with  the  Apostles  in  a 
boat,  and  the  people  went  on  foot  round  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

"  Into  a  mountain. "  A  rising  ground,  whence  He  could  survey 
the  multitude,  and  await  their  approach. 

"  The  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews."  Certain  explanations 
were  again  necessary  for  Gentile  readers.  This  was  the  third 
of  our  Lord's  last  four  Passovers  (i.e.,  supposing  the  feast 
mentioned  in  v.  i  to  be  the  second  Passover),  occurring  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  His  ministry. 

The  mention  of  the  Passover  here  is  doubtless  intended  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  Him  who  was  to  be 
our  Passover.  The  miraculous  feeding  was  thus  to  form  a 
kind  of  typical  feast,  not  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
appetite  and  the  present  wants  of  His  followers,  but  (as  in  a 
parable)  leading  the  minds  of  the  partakers  to  reflect  on  the 
spiritual  feast  of  Christ  our  Passover,  Who  is  sacrificed  for  us  in 
such  wise,  that  we  may  now  perpetually  have  a  memorial 
sacrifice  set  out  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Redeemer. 

"  He  saith  unto  Philip."  This  may  not  have  been  said  at  first, 
but  after  an  interval  more  or  less  marked,  during  which  He  had 
been  healing  and  instructing  the  multitude.  Probably  these 
folk  stayed  longer  than  they  had  anticipated,  so  that  the  provi 
sions  brought  with  them  ran  short.  His  disciples  had  said  unto 
Him,  "  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now  past,  send  the 
multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages  and  buy 
themselves  victuals." 

Perhaps  there  was  a  special  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
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it  may  be  in  respect  of  Philip's  state  of  feeling,  for  the  appeal  to 
him."  Some  have  suggested  that  the  question  was  put  on 
account  of  Philip's  local  knowledge;  but  the  Bethsaida  to 
which  he  belonged  was  probably  the  one  better  known,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  Philip's  answer  was  on  a  low, 
commercial,  level.  It  indicates  a  declension  from  his  exalted 
state  at  first  meeting  with  Christ  (i.  45). 

Our  advance  in  holiness,  like  that  of  the  tide,  is  not  without 
its  checks  and  retrogressions.  We  should  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  maintain  our  ground  and  to  ensure  a  further  advance. 
Our  Saviour  had  occasion,  soon  after  this,  to  chide  Philip's 
slowness  of  apprehension  (xiv.  9). 

Jesus  asked  the  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information,  but  of  conveying  to  the  Apostles  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  amount  of  help  involved  in  an 
earthly  sense. 

"  Andrew  "  is  here  introduced  in  a  prominent  manner. 

"  What  are  these  among  so  many  ? "  A  like  question  is 
frequently  asked  by  unbelievers  and  desponding  Christians. 
"  How  can  this  or  that  be  1 "  "  How  can  this  or  that  be  done  1 " 
"  And  that  by  such  weak  and  imperfect  agencies  as  are  alone 
available  1 "  "  What  effects  can  follow  the  pouring  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  upon  an  infant's  brow  ? "  "  How  can  a  morsel  of 
bread  bring  grace  to  the  recipient  1 "  And  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

Jesiis  sets  us  an  example  in  His  mode  of  answering.  "  Deeds, 
not  words,"  is  His  motto.  He  reasons  not,  but  demonstrates 
his  power  by  the  actions  immediately  following. 

"  Make  the  men  sit  down."  Everything,  even  in  the  desert, 
must  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  for  is  it  not  the  Lord's  table 
and  feast  1  The  men  sat  apart.  They  were  probably  in  a  great 
majority,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  obligatory  on  women  to  attend 
the  Passover.  Furthermore,  the  journey  round  the  head  of  the 
lake  must  have  entailed  much  physical  exertion. 

"  Much  grass."  For  the  season  was  early  spring.  By  desert 
may  not  be  meant  an  arid  soil,  but  a  place  devoid  of  people. 
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"  Five  thousand."  Note  the  points  of  similarity  with,  and  of 
contrast  between,  this  and  the  miracle  that  took  place  at  %  later 
period.  (Mt.  xv.  29 ;  Mk.  viii.  1.) 

"  Given  thanks."  A  marked  act,  indicating  reception  from 
the  bounty  of  God,  and  then  dedication  to  man's  use.  Even 
food  is  of  no  avail  unless,  in  accordance  with  God's  chemistry,  it 
can  be  assimilated  with  our  physical  frame.  The  best  of  the 
good  seed  in  the  parable  yielded  but  a  hundred-fold.  Jesus 
here  increases  the  bread  a  thousand-fold.  The  food  multiplied 
under  His  hands,  even  as  the  earth  annually  brings  forth  and 
buds  at  His  command. 

"  The  disciples  to  them  that  were  set  down."  Jesus  performs 
the  act  that  no  one  but  Himself  could  possibly  do — viz.,  the 
multiplication  of  the  food  ;  but  He  employs  man's  aid  and 
instrumentality  whenever  and  whereinsoever  these  can  avail. 

"  As  much  as  they  would."  In  respect  of  the  gifts  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  stint.  (James  i.  5  ;  thus,  in  heavenly  things,  there 
is  abundance ;  atonement  being  complete ;  peace  perfect ;  love 
beyond  knowledge  ;  Heaven  beyond  conception.)  In  the  case 
of  those  mercies  which  are  material  and  physical  the  burden  is 
laid  upon  the  recipients  of  taking  what  they  feel  to  be  necessary  ; 
but  let  us  beware  of  greediness,  for  we  frequently  take  overmuch 
of  meat  and  drink,  whilst  of  spiritual  things  we  take  too  little. 
Since  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  we  have  the  testimony 
here  and  everywhere,  that  Her  mission  is  one  of  mercy. 
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THE  Collect  seeks  for  the  merciful  oversight  of  God ;  so 
that  by  virtue  of  the  constant  exhibition  of  His  goodness,  His 
people  may  be  governed  in  their  actions,  and  ultimately  pre 
served  from  those  dangers  and  trials  which  affect  body  and  soul 
alike. 

The  Epistle  is  argumentative,  taking  up  (as  is  the  wont  of 
the  author)  the  details  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and 
the  blessings  derivable  therefrom ;  and  reasoning  to  a  climax 
respecting  the  greater  blessings  following  upon  the  offering  and 
acceptance  of  the  greater  Sacrifice. 

The  Gospel  is  a  portion  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Christ  in 
the  presence  of  His  detractors.  "Which  of  you  convinceth  Me 
of  sin  ? "  His  life  was  before  them ;  He  had  dwelt  among  them 
from  the  beginning ;  His  ministry  had  been  exercised  in  their 
midst.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  fierce  light  of  publicity 
and  criticism  had  beaten  upon  every  detail  of  that  life.  Yet 
was  He  emboldened  publicly  to  ask,  "  Which  of  you  convicteth 
Me  of  any  sin-doing,  whether  in  word  or  deed  ? "  A  sinless  life 
must  inevitably  be  based  upon  truth.  If  His  works  were  true, 
His  words  must  be  true  also.  This  he  claimed.  Then  came  the 
second  inquiry — "If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe 
Me  1 "  After  that  we  have  a  further  statement — "  He  that  is  of 
God,  heareth  God's  words."  The  Jews  heard  them  not.  Why  1 
The  only  possible  reason  was  that  they  were  not  of  God. 

"Said  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan  1 "  A  Samaritan 
was  hateful  to  the  Jew,  as  being  of  a  bastard  race  and  a 
mutilated  religion  (John  iv.  9).  This  accusation  was  hinted 
more  than  once.  For  Him  to  make  a  statement  that  these 
Jews,  these  sons  of  Abraham,  so  zealous  for  the  law,  were 
not  "of  God,"  showed  that  (in  their  eyes)  He  was  no  patriot, 
no  true  Jew. 
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"And  hast  a  devil."  Also  repeated  from  past  attacks  (John 
vi.  70).  To  charge  them,  the  chosen  people,  with  deceit,  lying, 
and  hypocrisy  must  inevitably  set  Him  forth  as  a  liar,  possessing 
a  devil,  the  very  spirit  of  lying.  Our  Lord  refuses  to  answer 
the  first  accusation ;  the  second  He  meets  with  a  direct  negative. 
The  difference  He  set  before  them  consisted  in  this.  Jesus 
honoured  the  Father  by  declaring  the  truth  and  doing  His  will. 
The  Jews  dishonoured  Christ,  and,  therefore,  dishonoured  God, 
whose  servant  and  representative  He  was.  "  I  seek  not  Mine 
own  glory.  There  is  One  that  seeketh  to  set  forth  My  glory 
(Mt.  iii.  17  ;  John  xii.  28),  and  judgeth  betwixt  Me  and  you." 

"  Verily,  verily."  A  solemn  affirmation.  "  Ye  despise  My 
sayings,  and  shall,  therefore,  enter  into  death.  My  words  are 
a  savour  of  life  unto  life.  If  a  man  keep  them,  he  shall  never 
see  death  " — i.e.,  death,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense. 

The  Jews  naturally  took  hold  of  this  statement,  and  (out  of 
their  superficial  treatment  of  it)  thought  they  had  involved  Jesus 
in  instant  and  hopeless  contradiction  and  anachronism.  Their 
minds  were  finite,  carnal,  and  (worst  of  all)  revengeful.  No 
man  can  enter  into  truth  unless  he  seek  for  it  patiently,  earnestly, 
and  humbly — as  a  little  child.  The  adversaries  of  our  Lord 
thought  but  of  physical  dissolution  and  decay.  They  hoped  to 
secure  a  dialectical  triumph  and  the  confusion  of  their  opponent. 
They  thought  not  of  striving  to  enter  into  truth. 

"Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets."  "Thou  brandest 
them  as  unbelievers  in  Thy  words,  which,  Thou  sayest,  are 
based  on  truth  and  on  God."  For  the  Jews  began  clearly  to 
understand  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  equal  with  God,  as  the 
next  question  indicates — "  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself  1 " 

Jesus  replied,  "  It  is  My  Father  that  honoureth  Me  ...  ye 
have  not  known  Him  .  .  .  but  I  know  Him."  If,  from  fear 
or  neglect,  I  refrained  from  giving  my  testimony,  I  should  be  a 
liar,  like  unto  you.  "I  know  Him,"  and,  as  a  proof,  "I  keep 
His  saying." 

"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day,  and  he  saw 
it,  and  was  glad."  Eejoiced  to  see  the  day  approaching,  and 
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its  perfect  dawn.  He  was  glad,  because  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  and  prophecies  going  before,  to  the  effect  that  in 
his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  (Gen. 
xii.  2  ;  xiii.  16 ;  xvii.  16). 

Note  here  the  inference  that  the  dead  yet  live  and  possess 
a  consciousness  of  the  gradual  realisation  of  the  purposes  of 
God — in  this  case,  in  and  through  the  waiting  soul  itself. 
"Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old."  Nothing  can  be  predicated 
from  this  as  to  the  limit  of  our  Saviour's  age  at  the  time. 
The  statement  is  markedly  general  and  extreme.  The  Jews 
considered  that  at  fifty  years  a  man  reached  his  full  develop 
ment.  "  Hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  1 "  "  In  the  flesh,"  that  is 
to  say,  "  so  many  centuries  ago  1 " 

"Verily,  verily,"  Again  this  solemn  asseveration.  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  Mark  well  the  importance  and  full  im 
port  of  this  statement.  Our  Lord  asserts  His  everlastingness 
(John  i.  1 ;  Ps.  xc.  2),  and  His  Divine  Nature — His  identity 
with  God — the  great  I  AM.  Marked  stress  is  laid  in  Scripture 
upon  the  revelation  made  by  God  to  Moses  in  the  desert,  and 
touched  upon  with  peculiar  emphasis  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4;  Ixxxiii.  18;  Ex.  iii.  14;  vi.  3 ;  Rev.  i.  4). 

"  Took  they  up  stones."  Death  by  stoning  was  the  accredited 
punishment  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  There  was  no  mis 
take  on  the  part  of  the  Jews ;  they  fully  gathered  that  Jesus 
claimed  equality  with  their  Jehovah.  This  was  rank  blasphemy 
in  their  eyes,  and,  to  their  minds,  they  were  called  upon  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  declared  in  their  law  against  the  con- 
temner  of  the  Most  High. 

"Jesus  hid  Himself."  He  was,  perhaps,  sheltered  by  His 
friends,  or  soon  lost  among  the  crowd.  "  Went  out  of  the 
Temple."  The  courts  thereof.  Driven  out  of  His  Father's 
house  for  the  offence  of  revealing  the  truth  to  men  !  The 
world  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  believe  a  lie  than  the  truth. 


THE  SUNDAY  NEXT   BEFORE 
EASTER 

THE  Collect  quotes  the  example  of  Christ,  and  asks  for 
grace  that  we  should  so  follow  the  example  of  His  patience  as 
finally  to  become  partakers  of  His  resurrection. 

The  Epistle  is  derived  from  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  take  to 
ourselves  the  mind  of  Christ,  Who  humbled  Himself  to  die  for 
man  and  for  his  salvation ;  for  which  reason  God  hath  exalted 
Him  above  all  things  and  persons  alike. 

The  depth  of  His  humiliation  is  treated  of  in  the  Gospel  for 
the  day — Palm  Sunday — the  first  day  of  Holy  Week ;  and  in 
the  Gospels  for  the  succeeding  days  until  the  culmination  of 
His  agony.  Here  we  begin  with  S.  Matthew's  account;  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  we  have  S.  Mark's  ;  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  S.  Luke's ;  on  Good  Friday,  S.  John's.  The  narra 
tives  of  the  first  two  evangelists  are  similar,  representing  the 
Passion  as  it  might  have  been  seen  by  a  spectator  afar  off  in 
the  crowd.  S.  Luke  is  full  of  peculiar  details  such  as  could  be 
known  only  to  one  who  stood  near  the  Cross.  S.  John's'  story 
is  complementary. 

"When  the  morning  was  come."  The  morning  after  the 
feast,  the  agony,  the  betrayal.  Jesus  had  been  apprehended 
by  the  officers  of  the  chief  priests.  He  had  been  tried  by  them 
at  two  sittings  and  condemned  on  three  charges  :  (a)  that  He 
perverted  the  people,  (6)  that  He  forbade  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar,  and  (c)  that  He  said  that  He  Himself  was  Christ,  a 
King.  They  found  Him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  bnt,  since  the 
power  of  life  and  death  had  been  taken  away  from  their 
tribunals  (John  xviii.  31),  they  were  constrained,  in  order  to 
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accomplish  their  end,  to  deliver  him  to  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  Governor,  on  a  modified  charge. 

The  episode  of  Judas  is  here  introduced  to  account  for  the 
tradition  concerning  Aceldama,  the  field  of  blood  (Acts  i.  19), 
and  to  mark  the  coincidence,  undesigned  on  the  Jews'  part,  of 
the  fact  of  the  purchase  with  the  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  or, 
rather,  Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13).  What  a  fearful  end  was  that  of 
Judas  !  What  a  meeting  with  his  Lord  in  the  world  of  spirits  ! 
Peter  repented  and  believed,  but  the  feeling  of  Judas  was  but 
one  of  remorse. 

"  He  answered  him  never  a  word."  (Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  trial 
took  place  in  front  of  the  court-house,  from  which,  owing  to 
their  ceremonial  ideas  connected  with  purification,  the  Jews 
were  precluded  from  entering. 

"  At  that  feast."  The  Feast  of  the  Passover — according  to 
the  custom  of  the  period.  Pilate  appears  to  have  discerned  the 
envious  nature  of  the  plot;  and,  perhaps,  thought  that  the 
populace  might  choose  to  ask  for  the  release  of  one  who  was 
clearly  not  the  dangerous  character  he  was  represented  to  be  by 
the  Jewish  authorities.  "  He  knew  that  for  envy  they  had 
delivered  Him." 

"  Barabbas."  "  The  Son  of  the  Father."  How  strange  that 
he  should  bear  the  descriptive  title  of  the  True  Son  !  A  popular 
hero,  who  had  raised  an  insurrection  and  shed  blood  during  the 
revolt.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  outside  the  sacred  narrative. 
Probably  the  two  thieves — or  robbers,  rather ;  a  distinction 
with  a  difference — were  members  of  his  band,  and  were  chosen 
by  Pilate  in  a  fit  of  pique. 

"  His  wife  sent  unto  him."  Perhaps  she  had  heard  of  Christ, 
or  known  something  about  Him,  which  testified  to  His  holy  and 
blameless  life,  and  gave  a  stronger  inducement  to  action  even 
than  her  own  womanly  instincts. 

"  Let  him  be  crucified."  A  punishment  reserved  for  non- 
Romans  and  malefactors  of  the  baser  sort,  convicted  of  sedition 
and  treason.  Observe  our  Lord's  prediction  of  His  deliverance 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  the  manner  of  His  death 
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(John  iii.  14;  xii.  32.)  Stoning  was  the  form  of  capital 
punishment  practised  among  the  Jews. 

"  He  took  water."  A  striking  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  This  could  not,  how 
ever,  constitute  an  escape  from  guilt  on  Pilate's  part.  It  was, 
again,  not  possible  for  him  to  devolve  the  guilt  on  others — 
ready  as  they  might  be  to  accept  it. 

"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  How  little  did 
they  realise  the  terrible  way  in  which  this  imprecation  would 
be  verified ! 

"When  he  had  scourged  Jesus."  This  was  usually  practised 
in  the  case  of  those  about  to  be  crucified.  The  whips  were 
formed  of  several  lashes  loaded  with  pieces  of  metal  or  with 
bones.  (Isa.  liii.  5.) 

"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  ! "  This  series  of  indignities  was 
endured  thrice  (xxvi.  67  ;  Lk.  xxiii.  11  ;  and  here).  The  blows 
fell  on  ihe  head  through  the  crown  of  thorns.  (Isa.  L  6.) 

"A  man  of  Gyrene."  Our  Saviour  seems  to  have  sunk 
under  the  weight.  Gyrene  was  in  the  north  of  Africa,  where 
Tripoli  is  now  situated.  Thus  was  the  burden  borne  in  Asia 
by  a  poor  African  in  the  case  of  One  condemned  by  the 
representative  of  the  dominant  power  in  Europe.  Probably 
Simon  was  a  Jew.  Possibly  he  and  his  sons  would  ultimately 
be  led  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  to  share 
the  burden;  and  so  to  proclaim  their  faith  in  the  crucified 
Eedeemer.  (Mk.  xv.  21  ) 

We,  of  ourselves,  are  now  expected  to  take  up  the  Cross  and 
follow  Him. 

"  Golgotha,"  or  "  Calvary,"  or  the  "  Place  of  a  Skull,"  so  called 
because  of  its  shape,  or  in  that  it  was  a  place  of  burial.  Its 
precise  site  has  been  much  disputed.  It  was  without  the 
walls — "outside  the  gate"  (Heb.  xiii.  12) — we  have  no  Scrip 
ture  warrant  for  calling  it  a  hill,  though  it  may  well  have  been 
so.  "  Vinegar  mingled  with  gall."  Benevolent  ladies  in  Jeru 
salem  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  this  potion,  which  had  a 
stupefying  effect,  intended  to  deaden  the  feelings  to  what  would 
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otherwise  have  been  the  long-continued  and  intense  anguish  of 
crucifixion. 

"He  would  not  drink."  He  preferred  to  drain  His  own 
cup  of  agony  to  the  dregs.  (Remember  the  gifts  of  the  wise 
men,  including  myrrh,  corresponding  to  the  gall  here.) 

"They  parted  my  garments."  (Ps.  xxii.  18;  John  xix.  23.) 
"  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  In  the  three  main 
languages — thus  foreshadowing  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  peoples  and  tongues.  "Two  thieves."  Jesus  being  in  the 
midst — as  ever  dividing  the  innocent  from  the  guilty — the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  (Mt.  xxv.  32.)  "Thou  that  destroyest  the 
temple."  (Num.  xvi.  48 ;  Ps.  cvi.  30 ;  Mt.  xxvi.  61 ;  John  ii.  19.) 

"  The  sixth  hour."  Preparations  began  at  nine  o'clock.  It 
would  appear  that  Jesus  was  actually  nailed  to  the  Cross  about 
noon,  and  that  He  gave  up  the  ghost  about  three,  the  time  of 
the  offering  of  the  Passover  or  the  Evening  Sacrifice.  (Ex. 
xii.  6 ;  Num.  ix.  3 ;  xxviii.  4.) 

"Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani ? "  (Ps.  xxii.  1.)  Four  of  the 
very  few  words  preserved  to  us  in  the  Aramaic,  the  language 
spoken  by  Jesus  during  His  earthly  career.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  last  words  recorded  by  this  Evangelist, 
although  another  is  manifestly  alluded  to  in  verse  50. 

"  This  man  calleth  for  Elias."  A  misapprehension,  perhaps 
of  set  purpose,  due  to  the  similar  sound  of  the  words  Eli  and 
Elias. 

"  Vinegar."     The  posca,  or  sour  wine,  drunk  by  the  soldiery. 

"  Cried  again."  Perhaps  as  in  Lk.  xxiii.  46.  The  Divinity 
was  present  with  the  Body  in  the  tomb  and  with  the  Spirit  in 
Hades.  There  was  an  earthquake — all  nature  shrank. 

"  The  vail  of  the  Temple."  Separating  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(representing  Heaven)  from  the  Holy  Place.  The  old  dispen 
sation  was  abrogated,  no  more  darkness,  exclusion,  shadow, 
type !  Jesus,  the  great  Antitype,  as  the  great  High  Priest, 
would  now  enter  Heaven  bearing  the  blood  of  His  own  sacri 
fice,  so  as  to  be  able  henceforth  to  open  the  Kingdom  to  all 
believers  !  (Lev.  xvi.  7-22.) 
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"After  His  resurrection."  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  (John  xi.  25.)  Death  and  the  Grave  were  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  This  was  an  earnest  of  the  Great  Resurrection 
at  the  last  day.  We  know  nothing  of  the  names  of  those  who 
were  partakers  of  this  first  resurrection,  or  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  return. 

"  The  centurion,"  who  was  there  in  command  of  his  quater 
nion,  or  detachment  of  four.  The  Roman  centurions  invariably 
have  a  good  record  in  the  New  Testament. 


MONDAY   BEFORE   EASTER 

THERE  is  no  Collect  for  this  or  the  three  following  days, 
save  that  for  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter. 

On  that  day,  we  begin  in  the  Gospel  the  recitation  of  the 
various  accounts  of  the  events  attendant  on  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Lord. 

Thus,  the  Sunday — S.  Matthew,  xxvii.  1-55. 
Monday — S.  Mark.  xiv. 
Tuesday— S.  Mark.  xv.  1-40. 
Wednesday — S.  Luke.  xxii. 
Thursday — S.  Luke,  xxiii.  1-50. 
Friday— S.  John  xix.  1-38. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  four  Gospel  narratives  will  show  that 
they  give  three  distinct  pictures  of  the  Passion.  The  first  is 
drawn  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark ;  whose  narratives  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  details  peculiar  to  each)  are  virtually  one; 
seeming  to  represent  the  Passion  as  it  might  have  been  seen  by 
one  who  stood  afar  off  in  the  crowd.  The  second  is  that  of  S. 
Luke ;  which  (up  to  the  time  of  the  trial  before  Pilate)  having 
nearly  coincided  with  those  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  suddenly 
changes  into  a  narrative  full  of  peculiar  details,  such  as  could 
be  known  only  to  one  who  stood  near  the  Cross.  The  third  is 
that  of  S.  John,  who  (as  we  know)  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
itself ;  and  who  (in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  his 
story  as  a  "  Supplementary  Gospel ")  fills  up  the  other  narra 
tives  with  peculiar  and  characteristic  details." — BARRY. 

In  dealing  with  the  five  Gospels  which  follow,  prominence 
will  be  given  only  to  those  details  in  which  each  differs  from 
the  others. 

For  the  Monday,  the  Epistle  is  derived  from  the  book  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  illustrates  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  as 
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Conqueror  and  Avenger,  from  the  vanquished  stronghold  of 
Edom,  Who  proclaims  His  Office,  and  inspires  the  prophet  to 
praise  God  for  His  loving  kindness  and  mercy,  and  to  pray  for 
the  continuance  of  that  mercy.  All  this  has  reference  to  the 
position  of  expectation  and  entreaty  taken  up  by  the  Church  of 
the  present  day. 

The  Gospel  refers  particularly  to  the  "  man  bearing  a  pitcher 
of  water  "  ;  "  the  cock  crowing  twice  "  ;  the  young  man  "  who 
fled  from  them  naked  "  (xiv.  52,  supposed  by  some  to  be  S.  Mark 
himself) ;  and  Peter's  warming  himself  by  the  fire. 

In  full,  we  have  the  feast  at  Bethany,  the  Passover  Institution, 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Betrayal,  the  Trial  and  Condem 
nation  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  lastly,  the  denial  of  S.  Peter. 


TUESDAY  BEFORE  EASTER 

THE  Epistle  throughout  depicts  the  Messiah,  according  to 
the  later  conception  of  the  Jews — viz.,  as  the  Suffering  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  in  His  obedience,  and  in  His  long-suffering  expecta 
tion.  It  ends  with  a  message  to  the  servants  of  God  (who  have 
waited  long  with  but  little  hope)  to  bide  His  good  time,  and 
to  remember  that  those,  their  opposites  and  enemies,  who 
kindle  a  light  of  their  own  devising,  shall  rue  their  act  and 
"lie  down  in  sorrow."  The  direct  application  is  obvious  to 
the  Sufferer  on  Calvary  and  to  His  followers. 

In  S.  Mark  xv.  we  have  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
"  Passion."  In  v.  7,  we  find  that  Barabbas  had  committed 
bloodshed  in  the  insurrection  ;  in  v.  20,  that  they  took  off  the 
"purple"  from  Jesus — i.e.,  the  kingly  robe;  in  v.  21,  that 
Simon  was  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  "  (of  whom, 
however,  we  read  nothing  further,  unless  the  latter  be  referred 
to  in  Rom.  xvi.  13) ;  and  in  v.  25,  that  the  crucifixion  began 
"at  the  third  hour" — i.e.,  that  the  early  preparation  was 
then  made. 


WEDNESDAY   BEFORE   EASTER 

THE  Epistle  follows  upon  the  teaching  concerning  the  use 
made  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  High  Priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  the  Holy  Ghost  signifying  that  the  way  to  the 
true  Holy  Places  in  Heaven  had  not  yet  been  manifested  while 
the  first  tabernacle  was  standing ;  the  which  is  a  parable  for 
the  time  now  present,  all  these  types  being  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
Who  hath  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us ;  inasmuch  as 
the  blood  of  His  self-offering  purifies  inwardly  unto  the  living 
service  of  the  living  God.  His  redeeming  death  is  the  in 
augurating  act  of  a  New  Covenant  and  of  the  Heavenly 
Sanctuary.  His  entrance  into  the  antitypical  Holy  of  Holies  is 
the  conclusion  of  His  all-sufficing  atonement  for  sin,  after  which 
there  only  remains  His  reappearance  to  complete  the  realisation 
Df  Redemption.  In  contradistinction  to  the  legal  offerings 
which  were  continually  repeated,  He  has  (by  the  offering  of 
Himself)  realised  the  actual  mind  of  God  which  willed  Salva 
tion  ;  so  that  our  sanctification  is  now  for  ever  accomplished. 
Therefore,  the  exalted  Savour  reigns  in  expectation  of  ultimate 
victory ;  the  promised  New  Covenant  having  been  inaugurated — 
this  Covenant  resting  on  an  eternal  forgiveness  which  requires 
no  further  sin-offering. 

In  the  Gospel,  are  set  forth  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist  (described  with  great  fulness  and 
detail,  agreeing  almost  verbally  with  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Mark  the 
insistence  on  the  pregnant  command,  "  This  do,  so  as  to  be  my 
memorial";  which  contains  the  authority  for  that  continual 
"celebration"  "till  he  come" — thus  superseding  the  ancient 
"  memorial "  of  the  Passover.  The  Evangelist  preserves  to  us 
the  phrase,  "  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth,"  explicable  in 
respect  of  the  previous  strife  amongst  the  apostolic  band  as  to 

who  should  be  the  greatest,  and  illustrative  of  the  symbolical 
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act  of  the  Washing  of  the  Feet,  told  us  only  by  S.  John. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  phrase,  "He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one  " — which  explains  perhaps  the 
possession  of  a  sword  by  Peter  in  the  garden.  (Mt.  xxvi.  51 ; 
Mk.  xiv.  47  ;  John  xviii.  10).  It  is  S.  Luke  the  physician  who 
tells  us  of  the"  bloody  sweat"  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
of  the  Angel  sent  to  strengthen  Him,  and  of  the  healing  of 
Malchus's  ear.  He  records  the  words,  "Judas,  betrayest  thou 
the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? "  and  makes  mention  of  that  look 
— so  reproachful  and  penetrating,  yet  withal  so  loving — with 
which  the  Master  awoke  the  conscience  and  melted  the  heart 
of  His  impulsive  yet  erring  disciple,  S.  Peter. 


THURSDAY   BEFORE  EASTER 

THIS  was  a  memorable  day.  Even  now  the  term  Maundy 
(dies  mandati — the  day  of  the  command,  given  by  our  Lord, 
John  xiii.  34) — is  employed  in  connection  with  the  royal  bounty 
dispensed  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  selected  old  men  and 
women  ;  even  as  Popes,  Kings,  and  Bishops  have  dispensed  it  in 
past  time,  and  dispense  it  to-day. 

"  The  day  was  also  marked  by  the  bathing  of  the  Catechumens 
preparatory  to  the  Easter  baptism ;  by  the  solemn  reconciliation 
of  penitents;  and  by  the  celebration  (disused  after  the  sixth 
century)  of  an  Evening  Communion,  in  memory  of  the  first 
Institution." — BARRY. 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  passage  in  which  S.  Paul  gives 
what  is  probably  the  first  published  written  account  of  the 
Institution ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  occasion  to  rebuke 
certain  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  for  profaneness  and 
gluttony  in  respect  of  the  united  feasts  of  the  Eucharist  and 
the  Agape.  He  warns  earnestly  against  such  a  misuse  of  God's 
ordinances  as  to  lead  sinners  to  eat  and  drink  to  themselves 
a  judgment — i.e.,  a  temporal  penalty,  sent  in  order  that  they 
should  not  be  damned,  i.e.,  condemned.  "  Not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body."  Not  distinguishing  it  from  common  food. 

The  Gospel  deals  still  with  S.  Luke's  account,  and  supplies 
a  multitude  of  interesting  and  touching  details.  Indeed  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  centurion — whose  declaration,  "  Truly 
this  was  a  righteous  man,"  is  transliterated  by  S.  Matthew  and 
S.  Mark — ultimately  became  a  Christian,  and  furnished  to  S.  Paul 
(at  Csesarea?)  during  his  imprisonment,  and  through  him  to 
S.  Luke,  those  particulars  he  must  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  gathering. 

S.  Luke  tells  us   of  the  accusation  as  to  the  tribute ;  the 

sending  to  Herod  Antipas ;  the  arraying  in  "the  scarlet  robe" ; 
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the  object  of  the  scourging  (as  preparatory  to  His  dismissal) ; 
the  address  to  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  the  prayer, 
"  Father,  forgive  them  "  ;  the  repentance  of  the  robber  and  the 
promise  as  to  Paradise ;  and  the  last  low  cry — "  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  "  What  a  wealth  of  interest 
is  there  not  comprised  in  this  recital ! 


GOOD   FRIDAY 

To  this  day  has  been  attributed  the  terms  "Good," 
"  Long,"  the  "  Day  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Path  of  the  Cross," 
the  "  Great  Parascene,"  or  "  Preparation,"  and  the  like.  It  is 
instinct  with  the  memory  of  nigh  upon  1900  years. 

In  olden  times,  special  services  were  involved,  such  as  the 
Singing  of  the  Reproaches ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross ;  the 
Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctified. 

At  the  present  time,  opinion  differs  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  under  the  idea  that  the 
"  Eucharistic "  offering  would  be  incongruous  on  this  day. 
Probably  it  was  contemplated  by  our  Reformers,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  "  shewing  forth  the  Lord's 
death  "  on  the  very  day  of  His  crucifixion. 

All  the  Collects  are  of  an  intercessory  character ;  the  first, 
for  the  whole  Church,  the  household  and  family  of  God,  for 
whom  the  "  Elder  Brother  "  suffered  and  died  ;  the  second,  for 
individual  members,  so  that  the  governing  and  sanctifying  Spirit 
may  glorify  the  "vocation  and  ministry"  of  each  and  all;  the 
third  prays  for  Jews  and  Turks  (worshippers  of  the  One  God)  ; 
for  Infidels  (worshippers  of  no  God) ;  for  Heretics  (worshippers 
of  their  own  will  and  understanding,  i.e.,  of  themselves  as  God) ; 
so  that  the  various  elements  of  hardness  of  heart,  of  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  may  be  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  various  straying 
members  of  the  One  Flock  may  be  gathered  together  under  the 
One  Shepherd. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  prayers  for  the  Jews 
(few  as  they  are),  especially  on  this  day  of  all  others  of  forgive 
ness  and  intercession,  should  be  so  phrased  as  to  group  them 
with  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.  The  collocation  is  unfortu 
nate  from  their  point  of  view,  and  undoubtedly  spells  a  lost 
opportunity.  A  remedy,  at  the  present,  can  only  be  found  in 
the  initiative  of  individuals. 
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The  Epistle  continues  those  for  Passion  Sunday  and  Wednes 
day  before  Easter ;  contrasting  the  actual  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
once  for  all,  with  the  sacrifices  under  the  Law ;  which,  as  types 
and  figures,  needed  repetition ;  and  leading  our  thoughts  up 
wards  towards  His  Royal  and  Intercessory  Throne ;  which  we 
may  now  approach  through  the  veil  and  the  sprinkled  blood, 
having  received  the  baptism  both  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
and  learned  how  we  may  win  our  way  through  faith  and 
obedience.  Practical  conclusions  bring  us  to  the  end. 

S.  John  xviii.  having  been  read  as  the  Second  Lesson,  the 
Gospel  takes  up  the  tragic  story.  As  might  be  expected,  here 
we  have  a  recital  of  many  novel  incidents  involved  in  a  highly 
spiritualised  atmosphere. 

The  evangelist  records  the  falling  to  the  ground  of  the 
guard ;  our  Lord's  care  for  His  apostles ;  the  examination 
before  Annas  first ;  the  refusal  to  answer ;  the  endurance  of 
insult ;  the  entrance  of  "  the  other  disciple "  (S.  John  himself 
probably,  as  the  result  of  a  knowledge  due  to  business 
transactions  in  the  past) ;  the  confessed  inability  of  the  Jews 
to  pronounce  the  death  sentence  ;  the  private  conference  with 
Pilate ;  the  "  fear  "  of  Pilate  ;  the  triumph  of  the  Pharisees  and 
their  avowal  of  subjection  to  Caesar  ;  various  incidents  of  the 
Passion  on  the  Cross ;  the  farewell  to  the  stricken  Mother  and 
the  commendation  of  her  to  the  beloved  Apostle;  the  ac 
complishment  of  various  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  original 
Passover;  and  the  dishonouring  and  mutilation  of  the  Sacred 
Body. 

The  record  of  the  Seven  Last  Words  is  thus  divided  amongst 
the  Gospellers : — 

S.  Matthew  xxvii.  46  .     "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani." 

„          ,,       50  .     A  loud  cry. 
S.  Mark  xv.  34  .     .     .     "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani." 

„      „   37  ...     A  loud  cry. 

S.  Luke  xxiii.  34     .     .     "  Father,  forgive    them,   for    they 

know  not  what  they  do." 
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S.  Luke  xxiii.  43     .      "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt 

thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
„        „      46     .      "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 

my  Spirit." 
'"Woman,  behold  thy  son." 

o    T  v.       •      o<?  on     I  "  Behold  thy  mother." 
S.  John  xxx.  26-30  * 


(  It  is  finished." 

Thus,  there  is  recorded  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  one, 
and  "a  loud  cry";  by  S.  Luke,  three  different  words;  by 
S.  John,  four  still  different  —  or  three,  if  the  words  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  Evangelist  himself  be  counted  as  one. 


EASTER  EVEN 

"  CALLED  in  the  early  Church,  both  Eastern  and  Western, 
c  the  Great  Sabbath.'  It  is  the  Sabbath  of  our  Lord's  rest 
in  the  grave ;  the  last  Sabbath  for  His  disciples  before  the 
Jewish  ordinance  was  superseded  by  the  spiritual  festival  of 
the  Lord's  Day ;  the  anticipation  by  us  of  the  Sabbath  rest  of 
the  Unseen  World  (into  which,  on  this  day,  our  Lord's  human 
spirit  entered),  waiting  for  the  Second  Easter  of  the  General 
Resurrection.  Thus,  it  is  the  pause  of  meditation  between  the 
sorrow  of  the  Passion  and  the  gladness  of  Easter.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  the  great  Fast  and  Vigil  of  the  whole  year,  and 
the  chosen  time  for  the  great  Easter  baptism  of  the  Catechu 
mens,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Collect." — BARRY. 

This  Collect  is  founded  on  one  found  in  the  Prayer  Book 
for  Scotland  (1637),  and  considered  to  be  the  composition  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  It  was  inserted  in  1662  by  Bishop  Cosin. 
It  takes  us  back  unto  our  baptism — a  death  unto  sin, 
a  mortification  of  our  corrupt  affections ;  and  presages  and 
preludes  our  victory  over  the  grave — the  gate  of  death — and  over 
death  itself ;  so  that,  having  divine  and  eternal  life  through 
His  "merits,"  we  may,  like  Him,  take  part  in  a  joyful 
resurrection. 

The  Epistle  is  naturally  taken  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
S.  Peter,  wherein  he  touches  upon  the  obscure  and  awful 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  preaching  to  "the  spirits  in  prison." 
The  spirits  specifically  mentioned  are  those  who  perished  (in 
a  bodily  sense)  in  the  days  of  Noah.  This  is  because  the 
Flood  and  Salvation,  through  the  Ark  and  the  "water"  which 
bore  it  up,  are  all  involved  in  idea  as  types  and  symbols  in 
Baptism;  wherein  "water"  now  saves  us,  by  a  double 
operation,  the  cleansing  from  sin,  and  the  uprising  through 
death  (by  drowning  beneath  the  water  1 )  to  a  new  birth,  and 
consequently  to  a  new  life.  By  an  extension  of  the  figure,  the 
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passage  through  the  Grave  to  a  joyful  Kesurrection  is  set  forth 
and  amplified  by  iteration  and  illustration. 

The  Gospel  is  simple  narrative.  It  relates  how,  before  the 
Sabbath,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (who  is  referred  to  in  this 
connection  by  the  four  Gospellers)  begged  of  Pilate  the  Sacred 
Body,  partially  embalmed  it,  and  then  laid  it  in  a  rock-tomb 
(the  site  of  which  has  been  contested  even  to  our  own  day), 
where  it  was  watched  for  a  time  by  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  (John  xix.  25.) 

"  The  next  day  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation  "  was 
probably  the  evening  after  the  termination  of  the  Sabbath. 
Thus  the  women  were  not  made  aware  of  the  setting  of  the 
watch.  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."  (John  ii.  19  ; 
Mt.  xii.  40).  "  Ye  have  a  watch."  "Take  any  body  of  men 
ye  can  trust  " — not  necessarily  Roman  soldiers  ;  indeed,  these 
would  seem  to  be  excluded,  contrary  to  popular  pictorial 
representation.  "Sealing  the  stone."  The  sealing  was  by 
means  of  a  cord  or  string  passing  across  the  flat,  circular,  stone 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  fastened  by  clay — impressed 
by  a  seal — at  each  end  to  the  rock. 


EASTER  DAY 

THE  Church,  like  the  afflicted  Apostles,  and  other 
followers  of  Christ,  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
preceding  hours  in  the  examination  of  the  prophecies  concern 
ing  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Stricken  Saviour.  With 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  these,  our  predecessors  in  the  ways  of 
salvation  (who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  they  who 
were  earliest  at  the  tomb  did  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples)  bring 
us  by  their  Gospels  or  Epistles  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
Kedeemer  has  indeed  triumphed  over  Death  and  the  Grave. 

The  name  Easter  is  probably ,  derived  from  Eastre,  a  Saxon 
goddess.  Various  names  have  been  applied  to  this  day,  such 
as  Pascha  and  Dominica  Gaudii,  or  the  Lord's  Day  of  Joy, 
and  endless  tokens  of  grace  and  reverence  have  been  associated 
with  it.  It  is  a  movable  festival — the  pivot  on  which  so  many 
others  turn — being  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  moon  at 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Jewish  Passover  was  kept  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
the  third  day  after  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  our 
Christian  Passover  is  naturally  and  symbolically  coincident 
with  this.  The  festival  has  been  observed  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  beginning,  but  not  always  by  different  bodies 
of  Christians  at  precisely  the  same  time.  It  corresponds  not 
only  with  the  Jewish  feast,  but  also  with  the  Spring  festivals  of 
our  heathen  forefathers. 

On  this  day,  in  the  Church,  slavery,  poverty,  and  affliction  of 
every  kind,  were  brought  from  the  retreats  of  misery,  that  the 
world  might  have  a  visible  exemplification  of  the  power  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel  to  work  deliverance.  Various  forms 
of  salutation  were  in  use  amongst  believers  to  mark  the 
occasion — as  in  the  Eastern  Church,  one  would  say  to  his 
fellow,  "  The  Lord  is  risen,"  to  which  the  other  would  reply, 
"  He  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon." 
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The  sentences  composing  the  anthem  are  peculiar  to  the  day, 
and  each  sentence  has  a  special  character. 

The  Collect  quotes  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  beseeches 
God,  by  virtue  of  His  special  grace  preventing  us — i.e.,  "  antici 
pating  "  our  strong  desires — so  to  assist  us  that  we  may  attain 
unto  the  full  fruition  of  our  good  intent,  viz.,  to  the  resurrection 
unto  a  perfect  life. 

The  Epistle  is  the  commencement  of  the  practical  teaching  of 
S.  Paul's  letter  to  the  people  of  Colossae.  It  exhorts  us  to  put 
away,  on  the  one  side,  all  things  which  come  from  below ;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  seek  after  those  coming  from  above ;  and  all  this 
by  reason  of  our  having  risen  even  now  as  with  the  resurrection- 
power  of  Christ. 

The  Gospel  embodies  the  account  not  of  the  actual  resur 
rection,  but  of  the  incidents  as  affecting  Christ's  followers 
immediately  ensuing.  (To  learn  the  sequence  of  events,  read 
the  Gospel  for  Easter  Eve.) 

The  Sacred  Body  had  been  but  partially  embalmed  on 
Friday  evening.  Time  was  lacking,  and  the  alarm  and  grief 
of  the  disciples  hindered  the  sacred  office.  The  Sabbath  began 
at  sundown,  and  necessitated  abstinence  from  all  work.  The 
record  here  chosen  is  that  of  S.  John. 

"The  first  day  of  the  week."  The  day  after  the  Jews' 
sabbath — our  Sunday.  The  body  had  been  placed  in  the  tomb 
— one,  be  it  observed,  in  which  no  man  had  ever  yet  been 
laid — hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  garden  of  a  disciple,  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea,  which  was  nigh  to  Calvary. 

The  entrance  had  been  closed  by  a  flat  stone,  of  a  circular 
shape,  capable  of  being  rolled  up  against  the  entrance  ;  this 
had  been  made  secure  by  a  clay  seal  attached  to  it  by  the  chief 
priests ;  and,  at  their  instigation,  Pilate  had  permitted  them  to 
set  a  watch  composed  of  a  guard. 

The  Divinity  was  associated  alike  with  the  Spirit  in  Hades, 
and  with  the  Body  in  the  Grave.  Our  Lord,  as  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  must  have  risen  at  the  opening  of  the  day — the 
third  day  after  His  death,  counting  the  Friday  and  Sunday  as 
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separate  days.  Important  incidents  are  recorded  by  S.  Matthew 
(xxviii.  2).  His  Spirit  once  again  animated  His  Body,  which, 
afterwards,  to  outward  eye  presented  much  the  same  aspect  as 
before,  although  associated  with  greater  mystery  in  the  appear 
ances  to  His  disciples. 

The  "soldiers"  fled,  and  convicted  themselves  of  a  betrayal 
of  their  trust  by  the  fiction  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  had 
stolen  away  His  body  while  they  slept. 

"  Mary  Magdalene."  She  had  been  a  grievous  sinner,  but, 
on  her  pardon  by  Christ,  became  one  of  His  most  devoted 
disciples — witness  the  anointing,1  and  her  presence  at  the 
Crucifixion.  She  was  the  last  at  the  Cross,  the  first  at  the 
sepulchre.  Her  associates  must  have  followed  at  no  long  dis 
tance.  Probably,  they  knew  not  of  the  guard. 

"  Seeth  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre."  It  would 
have  been  too  heavy  for  themselves  to  move,  therefore  they  had 
been  casting  about  in  their  minds  for  means  wherewith  to  deal 
with  it. 

As  has  been  said,  Mary  was  the  first  of  the  disciples  to  become 
a  witness  to  the  rising  of  Christ  from  the  grave.  Why  was  this 
grace  vouchsafed  to  her  ?  Because  she  was  awake  while  others 
slept ;  she  loved  much  and  was  forward  to  complete  her  loving 
office ;  she  was  a  woman,  and  Jesus — born  of  a  woman — rendered 
great  honour  to  all  women,  by  reason  of  the  motherhood  of 
Mary ;  she  was  a  sinner,  a  notorious  and  grievous  sinner,  and 
Christ  would  show  us  by  this  example  how  readily  and  how 
lovingly  He  would  encourage  sinners  to  seek  a  risen  Saviour, 
that  through  Him  they  might  attain  to  the  true  resurrection 
and  the  true  life.  (See  further  the  account  of  the  meeting  of 
Mary  with  the  risen  Lord,  as  told  in  John  xx.  11-17.) 

"  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord."     Together  with  all  this 

1  There  are  recorded  two  anointings :  (1)  Lk.  vii.  37,  by  "a  woman 
who  was  a  sinner."  (2)  John  xii.  3  ;  Mt.  xxvi.  26 :  Mk.  xiv.  3,  by  Mary 
of  Bethany.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  vague 
tradition  to  connect  Mary  of  Magdala  with  the  woman  referred  to  by 
S,  Luke, 
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love  and  devotion,  there  was  present  an  incomprehensible  forget- 
fulness  of  our  Saviour's  previous  declarations  concerning  the 
rising  from  the  tomb.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Peter, 
John,  and  the  rest,  as  in  v.  9,  where  this  forgetfulness  is 
extended  to  include  "the  Scripture."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  how  this  should  be,  until  we  reflect  upon  the  infirmity 
of  our  own  nature. 

"  The  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter."  John,  as  we  suppose, 
was  a  younger  man,  and  would  naturally  outpace  his  companion  ; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  that  impetuous  Apostle  that  he  went 
first  into  the  sepulchre  while  John  was  hesitating  at  the  entrance. 

The  description  of  the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  linen 
clothes  and  the  napkin  is  given  to  show  that  there  had  been 
no  abstraction  of  the  Body  and  no  hasty  flight.  John  was,  at 
length,  constrained  to  go  in,  "  and  he  saw  and  believed." 
Mark  the  varied  nature  of  the  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
all-important  event  of  the  Resurrection. 
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THE  Collect  for  Easter  Day  is  repeated,  to  remind  us,  by 
its  echo,  that  "  good  desires  "  are  expected  to  be  brought  "  to 
good  effect "  in  the  shape  of  good  and  noble  deeds. 

The  Epistle  gives  us  a  sermon  of  S.  Peter's,  addressed  to 
those  whom  Cornelius,  the  Roman  Centurion,  had  gathered 
together  to  listen  to  what  they  felt  would  be  an  answer  to 
prayer,  in  the  form  of  a  divine  message.  Perhaps  Cornelius 
was  already  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (v.  2),  anxious  to  hear 
something  of  any  new  message  dimly  spoken  of  as  having  been 
communicated  to  God's  chosen  people. 

We  have  other  examples  of  S.  Peter's  preaching  (Acts  ii.,  iii.) 
and  of  S.  Paul's  (Acts  xiii.).  In  all  these  early  discourses  there 
are  the  same  general  principles  set  forth,  viz.,  the  purpose  of 
God ;  the  declaration  of  that  purpose  by  the  mouth  of  prophet 
and  apostle ;  the  realisation  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  the  New ;  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  all  typical  things  and  persons  in  "  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  whom  God  had  anointed  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost " ; 
the  witness  to  "  all  things  that  He  did  "  offered  by  those  "  who 
did  eat  and  drink  with  Him,  after  He  rose  from  the  dead." 

The  wonderful  truth  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  S.  Peter  on 
this  occasion  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  "  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."  (Mt.  xxii.  16; 
James  ii.  1.;  Rom.  ii.  11.)  Still  more  wonderful  would  it 
appear  to  S.  Peter  that  he  should  have  this  truth  revealed  to 
him  concerning  other  nations  than  his  own,  whom,  in  common 
with  all  Jews  of  his  day,  he  had  formerly  despised  (v.  28) ; 
thrice  wonderful  that  he  himself  should  be  made  the  chosen 
instrument  to  receive  these  Gentiles  into  the  same  privileges  as 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
first  fallen. 
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The  Gospel  brings  before  us  one  of  the  events  occurring  after 
the  resurrection,  which  Peter  (in  the  Epistle)  declared  were 
presented  to  him  and  others,  "witnesses  chosen  before  of  God, 
even  to  us."  "  Two  of  his  disciples."  One  named  Cleophas 
— the  other  being  perhaps  the  Evangelist  himself.  (Mk.  xvi. 
12.)  "That  same  day."  The  first  Easter  Day.  "  Emmaus." 
A  village  about  1\  miles  from  Jerusalem,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  at  the  present  day.  "They  communed  together." 
It  was,  to  others,  the  first  business  day  of  a  new  week ;  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  however,  could  not  forget  the  events  of  the 
previous  Friday.  "  They  should  not  know  Him."  They  could 
see  but  not  know,  either  because  of  the  gloaming,  or  of  the 
concealment  furnished  by  the  dress  and  head-covering  of  their 
fellow-traveller.  "What  things?"  What  an  access  of  feeling 
must  have  been  experienced  by  Him  at  the  thought  of  all  that 
had  passed  !  "  To-day  is  the  third  day."  (Mt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  23  ; 
Mk.  x.  34.)  "Certain  Women."  (Lk.  xxiii.  55.)  "Him 
they  saw  not."  (Lk.  xxiv.  3.)  "  Oh,  fools  and  slow  of  heart." 
A  stern  rebuke,  but  spoken  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  How  much 
more  shall  we  not  deserve  the  rebuke  if  we  see  not,  compre 
hend  not.  The  blindness  of  the  apostles  often  seems  to  surprise 
us — but  can  we  cast  the  first  stone  ?  "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things  1 "  (Isa.  liii.  5  ;  Lk.  xxiv.  26,  46). 
"Moses  and  all  the  prophets"  (Gen.  iii.  15,  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4, 
xlix.  10;  Num.  xxi.  9;  Deut.  xviii.  15.)  "  Abide  with  us."  An 
invitation  not  readily  given  amongst  ourselves,  but  in  this  instance 
— considering  our  case  and  the  Saviour's  love  and  power — how 
significant,  how  necessary.  Whether  we  are  young  or  old,  weak 
or  strong,  poor  or  rich,  ' '  Abide  with  us  !  "  Whensoever  we  are 
friendless,  sick,  distressed,  abandoned,  "  Abide  with  us  !  "  In 
all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,  "  Dear  Lord  Jesus,  oh, 
abide  with  us." 

"  He  took  bread."  (Lk.  xxii.  19).  "  Their  eyes  were  opened." 
He  was  there — they  saw  Him  not.  He  was  there — they  saw  Him. 
The  same  Jesus — always  there.  Also,  the  same  Jesus — always 
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here;  "about  our  path,  about  our  bed,  spying  out  all  our 
ways  " — yet  how  insensible  are  we  not  to  His  continual  presence, 
His  ever-ready  help  !  Still  is  it  given  to  the  faithful,  particu 
larly,  to  realise  His  presence,  in  His  Father's  House — at  His 
Father's  Table — wheresoever  His  servants  meet,  "  in  the  unity 
of  the  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace."  "  He  vanished  out  of  their 
sight."  His  spiritual  body  was  independent  of  the  limitations 
of  space.  "Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us?"  What  a 
wonderful  sermon  had  they  not  heard !  What  would  we  not 
give  to  have  had  thus  traced  to  us  the  whole  course  of  God's 
providence — to  have  had  the  difficult  made  easy,  the  rough 
smooth,  and  all  the  peaks  of  history  lighted  up  by  the  rising 
sun !  "  Found  the  eleven  gathered  together."  They  had 
naturally  herded  together  for  companionship,  comfort,  counsel. 
And  hath  appeared  unto  Simon."  (1  Cor.  xv.  5).  A  full 
record  is  not  furnished  to  us.  "How  He  was  known  of  them 
in  breaking  of  bread."  This  statement  is  very  significant  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  them;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
memorial  of  His  sacrifice  is  repeated  and  maintained ;  the 
celebration  evermore  showing  forth  "the  Lord's  death,  until 
He  come." 


TUESDAY   IN   EASTER   WEEK 

THE  Easter  Day  Collect  is  again  repeated. 

The  Epistle  gives  us  the  close  of  S.  Paul's  discourse  delivered 
in  the  course  of  his  first  missionary  journey,  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  Jews  and 
proselytes.  This  sermon  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first 
recorded  as  preached  by  him.  To  the  end  of  v.  22  it  is 
historical ;  then  it  declares  the  words  of  the  Forerunner,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  "the  Son  of  David";  it  goes  on 
to  remind  the  hearers  of  the  rejection  by  the  "rulers"  in  spite 
of  the  prophecies  going  before  ;  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  of  the 
resurrection.  "Thus  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,"  i.e., 
"  the  Gospel,"  in  accordance  with  the  prevision  given  in  such 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  Pss.  ii.  xvi.  Lastly, 
the  apostle  warns  his  hearers  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the 
despisers  whom  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (i.  5)  denounces. 

The  Gospel  immediately  follows  that  for  the  previous  day, 
recording  how  that  Jesus  appeared  to  illustrate  the  story  of 
the  encounter  detailed  by  the  "two  disciples."  He  salutes 
the  assembled  apostles  with  the  word,  "Peace  be  unto  you," 
in  order  to  remind  them  that  His  peace  would  be  upon  His 
people  from  beginning  to  end  (John  xiv.  27.)  "Supposed  that 
they  had  seen  a  spirit."  He  had  assumed  the  same  body  and  the 
same  manner  of  life,  that  His  personality  might  still  persist ; 
but  that  Body  could  not  fail  to  manifest  some  traces  of  His 
Passion  and  Death,  and  of  the  mysterious  attributes  due  to 
the  passage  from  one  form  of  space  to  a  higher.  Thus,  there 
was  an  appearance  about  it  which  we  should  call  unearthly, 
ethereal.  His  manifestation  was  for  their  re-assurance,  so  that 
the  relations  of  teacher  and  taught  might  be  assumed  for  a 
specific  purpose,  for  a  specific  period.  Thus,  He  took  the  food, 
"  and  did  eat  before  them."  There  was  the  outward  and  visible 
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sign,  to  be  realised,  even  by  us  here  and  now,  in  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner,  as  a  true  real  Presence.  "He  opened 
their  understandings."  By  way  of  application,  of  reference, 
as  to  an  inner  and  hidden  meaning.  "The  law  of  Moses,  the 
prophets,  the  Psalms."  The  various  departments  of  revelation. 
"It  behoved  Christ  to  suffer."  It  was  only  in  later  Old 
Testament  times,  through  national  suffering,  that  the  Jews 
were  able  so  to  alter  and  deepen  their  first  conception  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  Conqueror  and  Destroyer  as  to  conceive  the  full 
import  of  the  Divine  teaching  respecting  the  suffering  Servant 
of  Jehovah  (Is.  liii.). 

If  Christ  were  set  forth  to  realise  in  His  own  Person  the 
amount,  variety,  and  weight  of  the  ignorance,  sin,  and  suffering 
in  the  world,  it  could  only  be  through  suffering.  "  To  rise  from 
the  dead  the  third  day."  Suffering  may  have  opposite  results — 
it  may  harden,  or  it  may  soften.  In  the  case  of  a  lower, 
inferior,  degraded  nature — the  first  result  obtains ;  in  the  case 
of  a  true,  loving,  generous  nature — the  second.  The  bad  may 
be  made  worse ;  the  good  is  always  made  better.  Our  human 
nature  is  of  such  a  kind  and  quality  that  worldly  success,  popu 
larity,  or  good  fortune  generally,  causes  it  to  deteriorate.  It 
requires  the  tribulum1  of  God  to  pass  over  it,  to  soften,  refine, 
strengthen,  and  confirm  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Divine. 
Even  so,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  for  others ;  in  our  own  case,  for 
ourselves. 

"Repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  in  His  Name  among  all 
nations."  Immortalised  in  the  creeds.  "  I  believe  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  Beginning  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  i.  4;  1.  Tim.  v.  8.) 
"  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things."  They  to  that  generation  ; 
we — to  this. 

1  Among  the  Latins — a  heavy  roller  for  rubbing  out  the  corn- 


THE   FIRST   SUNDAY  AFTER 
EASTER 

THIS  Sunday  is  the  Octave  of  Easter.  It  is  sometimes 
styled  Low  Sunday,  in  contradistinction  to  the  High  Celebration 
of  Easter  Day.  The  title  "  Dominica  in  Albis  depositis"  or 
"post  albas,"  was  given  to  it  in  mediaeval  times,  because  on  this 
day  the  newly-baptized  appeared  without  their  white  robes 
(albus — white),  these  having  been  reverently  laid  aside. 

In  the  Gospels  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week  we 
have  had  accounts  given  unto  us  of  our  Lord's  meeting  with 
the  two  disciples  on  Easter  Day  as  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  and  with  the  general  body  of  disciples  soon 
afterwards.  In  the  Epistles,  we  had  the  speech  of  S.  Peter 
to  Cornelius  and  his  Gentile  friends ;  and  the  declaration  of 
S.  Paul  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  on  his  first 
missionary  journey. 

The  Collect  was  transferred  to  this  Sunday  in  1662  from  the 
Second  Communion  for  Easter  Day.  It  prays  that  we,  being 
henceforth  justified  in  Christ  our  Passover,  may  serve  God  in 
the  unleavened  bread  of  purity  and  truth. 

The  Epistle  seems  to  refer  to  the  Easter  baptism,  alluding  to 
the  admission  into  the  covenant  of  life  by  baptism  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Gospel,  taken  from  S.  John,  repeats  the  story  of  that 
appearance  of  our  Lord  quoted  from  S.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  for 
Tuesday  in  Easter  "Week,  and  adds  certain  points  of  exceptional 
interest  and  import.  It  comprises  three  things — (a)  The  formal 
mission  and  consecration  of  the  Apostles ;  (6)  The  promise  and 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  and  carry  on  that  mission ;  and  (c)  The  charge  to 

minister  for  Him  the  pardon  of  sins  (leading  up  to  the  glory  of 

us 
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Christ  and  of  God)  as  the  end  of  their  mission.  All  these 
things  go  together  and  explain  one  another ;  and  all  prepare  for 
the  new  covenant  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  Epistle  speaks. 

"  The  same  day."  The  day  of  the  resurrection,  the  same  as 
that  in  which  our  Lord  showed  Himself  to  the  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  "At  evening."  They  were  gathered 
together  to  compare  their  experiences  during  the  day  at  the  tomb 
and  in  the  garden.  Perhaps  the  disciples  from  Emmaus  had 
had  time  to  rejoin  the  company,  "  The  doors  were  shut "  ;  i.e., 
closely  shut  and  fastened. 

The  effects  of  the  popular  tumult  had  not  yet  died  away,  but 
had,  perhaps,  threatened  again  to  gather  head,  in  consequence  of 
the  announcement  of  the  "soldiers,"  or  of  the  assertion  of  some 
of  our  Lord's  adherents  that  their  Master  had  indeed  risen  from 
the  grave.  Most  of  the  disciples  were  Galileans  ;  the  greater 
number  of  their  Galilean  sympathisers,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
feast,  had  probably  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Apostles, 
however,  abode  still  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  command 
ment  (Lk.  xxiv.  49). 

"  Came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst."  There  was  now  about 
His  body  something  ethereal,  which  had  been  manifested  or 
marked  before  only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  fast  in  the 
wilderness,  the  walking  on  the  water,  and  the  Transfiguration. 
Here,  He  retains  the  marks  of  His  passion — His  pierced  hands 
and  feet,  His  wounded  side.  There  are,  generally  speaking, 
certain  differences  in  the  manner  of  His  intercourse  with  them 
as  compared  with  the  manifestation  aforetime.  He  partakes  of 
food  certainly,  as  a  means  of  showing  them  that  He  is  no 
spirit  (Lk.  xxiii.  43) ;  but  His  visits  are  casual ;  He  does  not 
abide  with  His  people  and  journey  with  them ;  He  comes  and 
goes  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  even  while  the  doors  are  shut 
and  fastened. 

"Peace be  unto  you."  The  well-known  benediction,  repeated 
in  v.  21.  He  gives  peace  upon  peace  ;  firstly,  to  comfort  and 
gladden  them  by  His  return ;  secondly,  to  consecrate  and 
strengthen  them  against  the  time  of  His  ascension  to  heaven. 
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"His  hands  and  His  side."  Bearing  marks  of  His  passion 
in  the  stigmata.  By  these  marks  would  He  now  be  known  to 
those  for  whom  He  had  suffered.  It  is  not  only,  then,  that 
Christ  is  risen,  which  is  thus  shown  forth  to  the  Church,  but 
that  He  who  was  crucified  is  risen. 

"  Then  were  the  disciples  glad."  Seeing  was  indeed  believing ; 
their  doubts,  fears,  and  questionings  were  all  removed.  "As 
My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  The  apostolic 
commission.  "  Go  'forth,  bearing  My  authority,  even  as  I  bore 
My  Father's  authority."  The  authority  must  proceed  from  the 
greater  to  the  less ;  no  individual  can  call  himself ;  no  con 
gregation  can  give  a  valid  call;  that  call  must  come  from 
above,  not  from  below. 

The  Church  is  an  army,  with  its  commander,  its  officers,  its 
organisation,  and  its  discipline.  This  was  not  the  first  bestowal 
of  authority  upon  the  Apostles  (Mt.  x.  1) ;  it  was  rather  the 
solemn  and  final  confirmation  of  it,  together  with  the  earnest 
of  the  gift  of  grace  for  its  exercise.  Whatever  doubt  had 
previously  existed  as  to  their  mission  and  their  future  work 
and  destiny  was  now  dispelled.  They  were  charged  to  stand  in 
Jesus'  place,  to  take  up  His  work,  to  advance  His  cause. 

"  He  breathed  on  them "  (Gen.  ii.  7).  New  spiritual  life 
and  apprehension  for  their  new  spiritual  work.  As  we  see,  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  any  commission  like  to  that  which  our  Lord 
devolved  upon  the  Apostles,  three  things,  at  least,  are  necessary, 
viz.,  (a)  Consciousness  of  the  work;  (b)  The  expression  of  a 
will  to  obey  the  call  and  take  it  up ;  (c)  Appropriate  support 
and  power.  These  things  were  theirs.  They  had  received  the 
call,  their  minds  were  made  up  to  obey,  their  spirits  were 
actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  all  life  and  grace.  What  this  Spirit 
should  ultimately  do  in  them  and  for  them,  Christ  afterwards 
declared.  He  should  inspire,  comfort,  cheer,  and  bless,  and, 
moreover,  bring  all  Christ's  own  words  and  teaching  into 
remembrance. 

Thus  should  they  go  forth  to  found  the  Church.     During 
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these  mysterious  forty  days  many  things  were  communicated  to 
them  as  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  faith  and  obedi 
ence,  order  and  organisation. 

"Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit."  This  is  a  matter  of  discipline, 
but  it  may  have  a  wider  application.  Respecting  offences 
against  Christ  and  His  Church,  they  should  have  "power  and 
commandment,  as  His  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to 
His  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their 
sins."  This,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  ministers;  not  as  ex 
cluding  Christ  and  taking  His  place,  but  as  speaking  in  His 
name  and  declaring  His  will ;  so  that  certain  conditions  being 
fulfilled,  the  Divine  pardon  would  necessarily  follow. 

Of  sins  against  the  Church,  too,  they  should  be  empowered 
to  take  cognisance,  to  exercise  discipline,  to  execute  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  of  laying  on  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  of 
remitting  such  censure  on  profession  of  penitence  and  restitution. 

The  power  of  discipline  in  the  Church  has  been  largely  re 
laxed.  It  were  well  that  the  due  and  proper  administration  of 
it  should  be  restored.1  Presumably,  there  is  progressive  general 
warrant  in  our  Saviour's  words.  These  certainly  were  addressed 
only  to  a  few ;  but  these  few  were  representative  of  the  whole 
ministry  of  the  Church,  and  the  apostolic  succession  has  been 
granted  by  the  Saviour  to  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  we 
can  make  our  boast  of  it,  alike  as  an  historic  fact  and  a  Divine 
gift.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  privilege  leads  to 
responsibility. 

1  See  the  Author's  work :  "  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Toleration, 
Discipline,  and  other  Essays  "  (Messrs.  G.  Allen  &  Sons). 
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EASTER 

THE  tendency  of  the  teaching  appropriated  to  this  day  ia. 
to  go  back  to  the  Cross,  so  as  to  accentuate  the  lessons  of  love, 
duty,  and  patience  associated  with  it;  and  to  lift  us  up  to 
the  high  level  of  the  resurrection  life — which  is  henceforth 
assumed,  if  not  actually  expressed,  in  all  the  exhortations 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  us. 

The  Collect  was  composed  at  the  first  revision  in  1549.  It 
quotes  the  double  import  of  our  Saviour's  manifestation ;  and 
asks  for  grace  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  His 
sacrifice,  so  as  to  be  cleared  of  the  sin  of  the  past ;  and  of  His 
example,  so  as  to  be  kept  clear  of  sin  for  the  future. 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  by  S.  Peter  to  the  humble  and 
despised  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  enjoins  the  en 
durance  of  undeserved  wrong,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ ;  and 
then  branches  out  into  an  impassioned  statement  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  various  aspects,  pointing  alike 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future.  How,  the  Apostle  would  ask, 
could  the  delights  or  torments  of  the  world  affect  overmuch 
those  who  have  been  called  out  of  themselves  and  the  world, 
and  gathered  in  by  One  who  had  become  the  shepherd  and 
bishop  of  their  souls  ?  Thus,  in  its  verbal  references,  it  tends 
to  introduce  the  Gospel,  which  is  derived  from  John  x., 
where  it  forms  a  part  of  a  discourse  of  Jesus,  containing 
various  allegorical  statements.  This  is  virtually  continued 
from  chapter  ix.,  being  based  upon  the  incidents  following 
upon  the  giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind. 
In  the  summing  up  of  His  conversation  with  this  man  and 
with  the  Pharisees,  who  had,  as  usual,  acted  the  part  of 

His  detractors,  our  Saviour  declared  : — "  For  judgment  I  am 
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come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see ;  and 
that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind.''  This  led  the 
Pharisees  to  enquire  : — "  Are  we — the  accredited  and  trusted 
leaders  of  the  'people — to  be  charged  with  blindness  ? "  Hence 
follows  the  discourse  respecting  good  and  bad — true  and  false — 
shepherds.  The  spiritual  and  self-styled  leaders  of  the  people 
had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  shut  out  from  the  true  fold 
one  poor  soul — the  man  just  healed — who  had  endeavoured  to 
enter  in  by  Him  who  is  the  Door — so  that  the  application  of 
the  parable  or  allegory  was  direct  and  pertinent. 

"  I  am  the  good  shepherdJ! — T*°ppafiprl  i>  •"•  1^—  "  The 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  also  reiterated  in 
v.  15.  To  the  frequent  metaphor  of  "the  Lord  the  Shep^_ 
herd"  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  xxiii. ;  Ixxx.  1;  Isa.  xl.  11, 
«fec.),  Jesus  now  adds  certain  new  features  appertaining  to  His 
Devotion  to  the  sheep  even  unto  deathf  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  the  perfect  correspondence  of  His  own 
will.  (John  iii.  16,  17.) 

Palestine  was  a  pastoral  conntryr  rich  in 


There  are  innumerable  references  in  the  Bible  to  shepherd  life^ 
much   of   the  imagery  of   the  poetical  and  prophetical  books 


being  based  thereupon.^.  In  Eastern  lands,  the  relation  between^ 


a  shepherd  and  his  flock  was  very  close.  He  was  required  to 
protect  them  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to  lead 
them  through  the  dark  "valleys  of  the  shadow"  to  fresh 
pastures  by  the  side  of  "still  waters,"  and  to  defend  them 
against  the  inroads  of  wild  animals.  In  their  journeyings,  he 
went  before  them,  called  them  by  their  names,  tended  them 
with  his  "  rod  and  staff,"  went  into  the  wilderness  after  the 
wanderers,  released  them  from  the  brambles,  tended  the  weary 
ewes,  and  even  carried  the  lambs  "  in  his  bosom." 

"  I  know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of  Mine/^  gow  differ- 
__ent_all  this  from  the  mep^  "hireling."  Our  Saviour  is  refer- 
nito  to  His  own  ministpy,  and  all  that  it  involved  on  His  own 
paru.  and  on  the  part  o/  the  flock.  He  chooses  each  one  of  us, 
know$  each,  calls  us /oy  our  name — our  Christian  name,  given 
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us  at  the  font,  when  we  were  made  members  of  His  body.  He 
knows  our  frame,  its  wants  and  weaknesses;  our  sighing,  our 
tears,  our  secret  trials,  our  subtle  temptations.  These  may  be 
but  imperfectly  understood  even  by  those  who  love  us  best  here 
below ;  but  everything  is  known  and  felt  to  the  uttermost  by 
Him  who  hath  made  us  and  laid  down  His  life  for  us. 

What  our  Saviour  saith  of  Himself,  should  also  be  capable  of 
being  said  of  His  ministers,  so  far  as  their  human  frailty  permit. 
Those  who  are  ministers  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church  should 
strive  with  ardour  and  strong  desire  to  do  what  He  would  do — 
to  say  what  He  would  say ;  and,  in  all  things,  to  approve  them 
selves  as  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Him,  who  hath  appointed 
them  to  shepherd  His  flock,  to  feed  His  sheep,  and  tend  His 
lambs.  Men  and  women — boys  and  girls — can  all  help  to  create 
and  maintain  this  high  level  of  Christian  ministration  by  paying 
due  respect  to  the  office,  and  rendering  due  obedience  to  those 
chosen  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  to  fill  it.  God  forbid  that  any 
mere  "  hireling  " — one  who  looks  but  at  the  fleece  and  not  at  all 
at  the  flock — should  ever  intrude  into  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
so  degrade  the  calling  of  God. 

"As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father." 
Verses  14  and  15  should  run  thus  :  "I  know  My  sheep  and  am 
known  of  Mine,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  and  I  know 
the  Father."  Here  is  indicated  the  perfect  correspondence  be 
tween  the  heart  and  will  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  His  flock, 
and  that  exhibited  between  Christ  and  the  Father. 

"  Other  sheep."  "  This  fold,"  or  flock,  referring  to  the  Jews ; 
the  other  sheep  involving  a  reference  to  the  Gentiles.  He  speaks 
of  having  them ;  although,  as  yet,  they  were  not  called  or 
gathered  in ;  for  in  His  prophetic  eye  the  future  was  as  the  pre 
sent.  He  knew  that  they  were  appointed  to  be  His ;  therefore 
in  due  time,  through  successive  ages,  would  they  hear  His  voice 
and  permit  Him  to  lead  them  to  Himself.  Now,  from  hence 
forth,  all  distinctions  of  race,  colour,  language,  and  social  posi 
tion  are  to  be  done  away.  Furthermore,  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
to  form  "one  fold,"  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  "one  flock" 
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under  one  Shepherd.  What  a  beautiful  image  !  what  a  wonder 
ful  transformation  !  what  a  glorious  end  to  pray  and  work  for  ! 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  again  to  notice  the  many  beauti 
ful  references  in  the  Scriptures  to  our  Lord  as  the  Shepherd  ; 
and  to  remember,  too,  that  the  patriarchs  were  shepherds,  and 
that  their  whole  life — in  respect  of  thought,  language,  and 
imagery — was  coloured  by  their  occupation.  Furthermore,  it 
will  not  escape  us  that  several  of  the  most  prominent  types  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  were  tenders  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd, 
and  that  David — whose  poetic  and  spiritual  soul  has  given  us 
the  finest  pastoral  idyll  in  the  world  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
— once  shepherded  his  flock  on  the  very  hills  round  Bethlehem, 
whither  the  herald  angels  were  despatched  on  the  night  of  the 
Nativity  to  convey  the  joyful  news  first  to  men  of  his  own 
tribe,  still  carrying  on  his  symbolic  office. 

A  traveller  in  Greece  found  three  shepherds  with  flocks  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  each,  all  mingled  together,  but  the  sheep 
would  answer  to  their  names  when  called  by  their  owner,  but 
not  if  called  by  another.  The  traveller  experimented  with  them. 
He  called,  and  the  sheep  took  no  notice;  again,  the  shepherd 
called,  and  they  came.  Then  he  said  that  the  sheep  knew  the 
shepherd  by  his  dress,  and  not  by  his  voice ;  but,  when  the 
shepherd  exchanged  clothes  with  the  traveller,  the  sheep  would 
not  obey  the  strange  voice ;  when,  however,  in  the  traveller's 
dress,  the  shepherd  called,  the  sheep  came  at  once.  In  such  wise, 
the  Christian  knows  and  recognises  at  all  times  the  voice  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 


THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EASTER 

THE  Collect  still  seems  to  lead  us  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  newly-baptized,  now  "  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  religion."  It  refers  to  that  new  life  as  a  "  profession," 
one,  moreover,  calling  for  a  persistent  advance  towards  useful 
ness  and  perfection — and  prays  that  we  may  proceed  upon  our 
way,  trusting  to  the  light  of  God's  truth. 

The  Epistle  precedes  the  passage  chosen  for  that  of  last 
Sunday,  and  exhorts  the  followers  of  Christ  to  abstain  from  all 
fleshly  lusts,  so  that  they  may  stand  innocent  in  the  sight 
alike  of  God  and  man.  That  being  so,  it  asserts  they  need  not 
be  afraid  of  "  the  powers  that  be,"  which,  indeed,  are  ordained 
of  God  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  organisation  of 
government;  inasmuch  as,  if  Christians  possessed  a  clear  con 
science,  no  accusations  that  were  true  would  lie  against  them, 
and  they  need  not  fear  such  as  were  false. 

The  Gospel,  like  those  of  the  four  Sundays  next  ensuing,  is 
intended  to  constitute  a  preparation  for  Ascension  and  Whitsun 
tide.  It  is  derived  from  the  discourse  delivered  in  the  upper 
room  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  as  declared  to  us  in  the  account 
rendered  by  S.  John.  It  refers  to  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
spiritual  Kingdom  in  heaven  and  on  earth — that  kingdom  of 
glory  and  of  peace  which  should  proceed  from  the  new  creation 
of  the  world  through  Christ.  The  more  certainly  to  secure  the 
attention  and  the  remembrance  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  it  is  couched  in  a  paradoxical  form.  It  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  other  portions  of  that  last 
discourse. 

Christ's  manner  must  be  noted — not  selfish  or  constrained, 
even  in  view  of  the  Desertion,  the  Passion,  and  the  Cross.  He 
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thought  not  of  Himself,  but  of  His  chosen  disciples,  who  were 
about  to  be  surrendered — few  and  helpless — to  the  indifference, 
scorn,  and  hatred  of  a  sinful  and  mocking  world.  He,  therefore, 
endeavoured,  gradually  and  sympathetically,  to  prepare  them 
for  His  departure ;  to  lift  their  thoughts  and  their  affection  to 
realities  above ;  to  centre  these  on  His  own  nature,  His 
ministry,  His  mediatorial  work,  and  on  the  spiritual  essence 
and  nature  of  His  Kingdom. 

"  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  Me  ;  and  again,  a  little 
while,  and  ye  shall  see  Me."  What  is  the  standard  of 
comparison  as  to  these  intervals  ?  The  time,  perhaps,  between 
His  Death  and  Resurrection,  or  that  between  the  Ascension  and 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  between  the  latter  day  and  the  Second 
Coming.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  in  a  real 
sense,  Christ  is  always  with  us  if  we  use  the  eye  of  faith  ;  but, 
literally,  both  parts  of  the  saying  have  their  partial,  as  well  as 
their  constant  and  complete,  meaning.  "Because  I  go  to  the 
Father."  Thus  only  could  He  send  the  Comforter  from  the 
Father ;  even,  in  truth,  as  He  did  on  the  Pentecostal  Festival. 
"Ye  shall  weep  and  lament."  These  words  betoken  a  season 
of  dismay  and  sorrow.  What  a  chill  they  must  have  cast  over 
the  spirits  of  the  little  band  ! 

Fortunately,  however,  they  were  associated  with  words  of 
cheer  and  hope.  There  is  here  indicated  the  difference  the 
death  of  Christ  evidences  and  brings  about  as  between  the 
Church  and  the  World.  The  Redeemer  now  furnishes  the 
dividing  line,  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false — 
the  real  and  the  seeming.  The  World  rejected  the  Saviour — 
and  went  on  its  way  with  indifference,  with  a  mind  intent 
on  its  own  ends.  The  Church  wept  and  lamented  for  a 
time — having  different  aims,  aspirations,  subjects  for  joy  and 
grief,  for  taking  and  refusing.  We,  ourselves,  are  required 
to  mark,  and  take  into  account,  this  contrast ;  to  ask  ourselves 
if  it  exists  in  our  case ;  to  what  extent  it  is  evident,  whether 
we  are  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  world,  whether  the  world 
has  overcome  us  or  we  have  overcome  the  world. 
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"  Your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy."  The  joy  of  the 
world  cannot  continue — it  is  feeble,  transitory,  mortal.  Neither 
can  the  sorrow  of  the  believer  continue — but  this  is  a  godly 
sorrow;  it  develops  higher  emotions,  works  out  higher  ends, 
so  that  this  very  sorrow  becomes  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  by 
reason  of  the  blessing  it  evokes  and  leaves  behind.  "A  woman 
.  .  .  the  world."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  phrase, 
"  a  man  born  into  the  world,"  Christ  refers  to  His  own  resurrec 
tion,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  birth. 
(Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  33).  The  whole  passage  testifies  to  the 
daily  toil  and  trial  associated  with  the  constant  endeavour 
to  realise  the  life  of  Christ  in  our  own  life.  This  time, 
during  the  course  of  which  Christ  is,  indeed,  to  be  formed 
within  us,  must  truly  be  a  season  of  anxiety  and  unrest.  The 
severest  physical  pains  are  here  made  comparable  with  the 
severest  spiritual  pangs,  these  alike  tending  to  bring  to  the 
birth  a  new  life.  So,  too,  the  whole  Church  is  represented  as 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together  until  the  end,  waiting 
for  deliverance,  and  for  the  final  joy  attendant  upon  the  second 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  viii.  22.) 

"Your  heart  shall  rejoice."  Their  joy  should  be  true  and 
inward,  having  a  deep,  solid,  lasting  foundation.  By  contrast, 
how  fleeting  and  imperfect  are  ever  the  purest  earthly  delights. 
But  they  that  rejoice  in  the  sense  of  Christ's  presence  and 
indwelling  power  have  a  joy  which  shines  all  the  brighter  in 
the  midst  of  earthly  troubles;  which,  indeed,  in  very  truth, 
will  shine  forth  in  full  effulgence  when  all  earthly  cares  are 
ended,  and  the  finite  becomes  the  infinite. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  battered  safe  standing  in  the  Broad 
way,  New  York,  to  which  was  affixed  the  notice  :  "  It  stood 
the  test ;  the  contents  were  all  saved."  It  had  been  in  one  of 
the  hottest  fires  New  York  had  ever  experienced,  but  the  old 
safe  had  carried  its  treasures  safely  through  the  dread  ordeal. 
So  Christ  guides,  controls,  and  saves  to  the  perfect  end,  that 
life'which  the  trusting  soul  confides  to  Him. 


THE   FOURTH   SUNDAY   AFTER 
EASTER 

THE  Collect,  slightly  altered  from  the  old  Saruin  Collect, 
refers  to  the  teaching  both  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  prays 
for  the  implanting  of  the  two  great  motives  of  obedience  in 
their  right  order  of  prominence.  It  describes,  moreover,  the 
results  of  the  obedience  so  engendered. 

The  Epistle,  like  those  of  the  previous  Sundays,  is  drawn 
from  one  of  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  in  this  case,  from 
S.  James,  that  storehouse  not  so  much  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  of  exhortations  to  godly  life.  It  instances  the  new  begetting 
of  the  Christian  soul  as  a  reason  why  we  should  lay  apart 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit;  not  only  so,  but  that 
we  should  further  develop  within  ourselves  the  graces  of  a  holy 
life,  whereby  we  might  become  the  first-fruits  of  God's  creatures. 

The  Gospel  is  taken  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
chapter  adopted  for  last  Sunday.  It  consoles  the  Apostles 
in  view  of  the  departure  of  their  Lord,  describes  the  work 
of  the  Comforter — the  Paraclete — in  respect  both  of  the  Church 
and  the  world,  and  ends  with  a  far-reaching  declaration  that 
all  things  which  the  Father  hath  belong  to  Christ,  and  that,  too, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  His  people. 

"  None  of  you  asketh  Me."  They  had  asked,  in  a  sense 
(xiii.  36,  xiv.  5),  but  with  so  much  blindness  and  ignorance 
that  they  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  receive  or  appreciate  an 
answer.  "  Sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart."  We  have  to  beware 
lest  sorrow  itself  become  selfish  and  unreasoning.  Jesus  goes 
on  to  speak  in  warning  tones,  yet  not  so  much  in  reproof  as  in 
love.  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  Jesus,  the 
Man,  was  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  Law ;  of  necessity 
He  belonged  to  one  nation,  the  Jewish,  in  His  bodily  presence ; 
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He  could  be  but  in  one  place  at  one  time,  for,  willingly  and  of 
set  purpose,  He  accepted  the  limitations  of  human  life,  and 
(in  a  way)  of  human  knowledge,  wheresoever  and  whereinsoever 
it  was  a  part  of  His  mission  willingly  to  forego  such  knowledge. 
His  special  work  was  (1)  to  offer  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sin  of  the  whole  world,  to  found  a  Church,  to  preach  and  to 
teach ;  and  (2)  to  ascend  unto  the  Father,  there  to  set  up  a 
mediatorial  Kingdom.  He  Himself  therefore  had  henceforth 
a  work  in  Heaven  as  a  representative  of  humanity,  and  as  a 
mediator  for  each  individual  comprising  the  same. 

"If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you." 
From  that  time  the  mission  of  the  Church  was  to  present  His 
sacrifice,  to  carry  on  His  teaching,  to  enable  the  seven-fold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  be  realised  by  His  Church,  its  ministers 
and  people  ;  to  provide  an  appropriate  work  for  each  office  and 
degree  in  the  Church,  and  to  convey  an  appropriate  inspiration, 
direction,  end,  and  blessing.  All  this  was  to  be  executed  through 
the  agency  of  the  self-same  Spirit.  First  we  had  Christ  alone 
— then,  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  Thus,  in  a  special  sense,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  with  us  than  to  have  Christ 
always  on  the  earth  in  bodily  presence.  It  marks  a  later  stage 
in  the  development  of  God's  holy  purpose. 

"He  will  reprove,"  or  "prove  against/'  "testify  against," 
"  convict."  The  conviction,  however,  is  two-fold  in  its  effect ; 
being  either,  by  its  acceptance,  the  means  of  conversion  and 
salvation,  or,  by  its  rejection,  the  occasion  of  hardening  and 
destruction.  Indeed,  this  is  the  law  of  all  great  privileges ; 
they  are  ever  mighty  to  save  or  destroy.  "Of  sin."  Thus 
taking  up  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Law.  The  sin  of  all 
others,  however,  now,  is  unbelief  in  Christ  and  rejection  of  Him. 
This  naturally  includes  within  it  indifference,  unconcern,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  earnest,  deep,  conviction. 
"Righteousness."  Christ's  justifiying  righteousness  —  those 
merits  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  by  faith.  "Because  I  go  to  my  Father."  This  proves 
Christ  to  be  no  other  than  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God,  and 
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further  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Atonement  makes  Christ  to  be  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness  (Jer.  xxiii.  6). 

"Of  judgment."  That  decision  and  discrimination  which 
God  is  ever  making  (now  and  at  all  times)  as  between  the 
godly  and  the  wicked;  defending  and  rewarding  the  one, 
casting  down  and  condemning  the  other ;  that  decision  which 
convinces  the  world  that  evil  shall  not  ultimately  prevail  or  go 
unpunished,  and  that  the  victory  of  good  over  evil  is  ultimately 
assured.  "The  prince  of  this  world."  The  power  and 
dominion  of  Satan  had,  even  then,  been  imperilled  and  cast  down 
(John  xii.  31).  Note  the  advancing  stages  of  the  three 
convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit — firstly,  the  sinner  is  convinced 
of  sin,  its  hatefulness,  and  hopelessness ;  secondly,  the  sinner, 
being  made  conscious  of  sin,  is  led  to  seek  salvation  through 
Christ's  righteousness  ;  thirdly,  being  justified  through  faith 
in  Christ,  he  learns  to  feel  a  blessed  assurance  that  the  cause 
of  Christ  must  prevail,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  shall 
at  last  be  utterly  cast  forth  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Rom. 
vii.  viii.). 

"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you."  These  com 
munications  were  delayed  because  of  the  slow  growth  in 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples — but  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  revealed  gradually,  and  yet  fully,  as  these 
disciples  made  use  of  previous  knowledge  and  experience.  Such 
teaching  as  referred  to  the  Cross  would  at  that  stage  have  been 
a  crushing  burden.  It  was  not  until  the  Resurrection  became 
an  accomplished  fact,  that  the  strength  came  to  bear  it. 

"The  spirit  of  truth  .  .  .  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
Thus  (in  the  declarations  of  the  Evangelists  and  others 
concerning  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Divine)  we  may  be 
justified  in  looking  for  the  truth  and  for  all  truth.  "He  shall 
not  speak  of  Himself."  The  Son,  as  Man,  is  of  the  Father, 
and  so  derives  His  wisdom  from  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  so  derives  His  wisdom 
from  the  Father  and  Son  together.  "  He  will  show  you  things 
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to  come "  (2  Thess.  ;  2  Pet. ;  Revelation).  "  He  shall  glorify 
me."  The  Spirit  should  be  truly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet. 
i.  2).  The  test,  as  we  see,  of  the  true  Spirit,  rests  upon  the 
glorification  of  Christ.  If  things  be  done,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  attempted,  with  that  end  in  view,  a  blessing  may 
indubitably  be  expected. 

The  Apostles  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Father. 
Henceforth,  their  ideas  of  the  Divine  Personality  should  be 
enlarged  ;  they  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Father 
and  the  Christ  were  One,  and  that  the  things  of  God — of 
whatever  kind — were  really  the  things  of  Christ.  Therefore, 
the  Spirit,  in  setting  forth  the  things  of  Christ,  sets  forth  those 
of  the  Father  also,  so  that  the  whole  Godhead  is  involved. 

The  mention  of  the  agency  of  the  Comforter  in  guiding 
believers  into  all  truth  may  remind  us  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  who  was  once  asked,  "  What  is  truth  ? "  He  replied  by 
thrusting  his  finger  forward  in  a  straight  line.  He  was  next 
asked,  "What  is  falsehood?"  when  he  made  a  zigzag.  Those 
actions  furnished  very  good  illustrations,  even  as  the  Word 
testifies :  "  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee."  "  As  for  such  as  turn  aside  to  their 
own  crooked  ways,  the  Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  but  peace  shall  be  upon  Israel."  If,  then, 
the  question  be  asked,  "  Which  is  the  best  way  to  Heaven  ? " 
the  answer  is  clear  : — "  Turn  to  the  right,  and  go  straight  on  !  " 


THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 
OR  ROGATION   SUNDAY 

THE  Collect,  in  its  opening  sentence,  assures  us  of  the 
certainty  that  God's  power  is  equal  to  His  love  ;  and  then  prays 
that,  by  the  indwelling  breath  of  the  Spirit,  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  two  things  necessary  to  secure  a  holy  life — viz., 
the  possession  of  the  desire  of  good,  and  the  bringing  that 
desire  to  good  effect. 

The  Epistle  is  a  continuation  of  the  passage  read  at  last 
Sunday's  service.  It  points  out  the  difference  between  hearing 
and  doing ;  and  defines  "  religion  "  on  that  side  of  it  which  is 
turned  to  our  fellow-men. 

The  Gospel  takes  up  the  discourse  as  from  that  for  the 
Third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  which,  in  its  turn,  followed  that 
for  the  Fourth.  The  link  left  out  is  formed  by  the  words, 
"And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  Me  nothing."  In  the  past,  the 
Apostles  had,  indeed,  asked  certain  questions — some  ignorant, 
some  ambitious,  some  distrustful,  some  impertinent — but,  after 
the  Spirit  should  be  poured  out,  things  would  be  changed.  They 
should  be  filled  with  such  a  clear  knowledge  of  Gospel  mysteries 
that  they  need  not  inquire  further,  save  as  to  the  way  of 
making  that  knowledge  available  and  useful. 

"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask."  There  are  necessary  limitations 
to  this  statement,  imposed  by  one's  own  nature  and  experience, 
and  by  Christ's  omniscience  and  goodness.  Those  to  whom 
the  words  were  first  addressed  were  His  own  faithful  followers 
and  disciples — not  unlearned,  or  undisciplined,  in  the  Faith. 
Further,  they  would  be  required  to  ask  "  in  My  name."  We 
dare  not  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ  for  things  worldly,  foolish, 
or  harmful.  (Observe,  that  the  asking  in  Christ's  name  at  all  is 
a  fulness  and  possession  of  privilege  and  joy,  peculiar  to  the 
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dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  inaugurated  at  Pentecost.) 
Imperfect  knowledge  and  feeble  foresight  must  (in  their  own 
interest)  suffer  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  the  knowledge 
and  foresight  enthroned  in  the  mind  of  God.  So  the  less  will 
give  way  to  the  more;  the  bad  to  the  good.  In  that  way 
shall  we  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  our  own  shortsightedness 
and  mistakes.  We  shall  always  have  an  answer  if  we  ask  with 
earnestness  and  in  the  Sacred  Name ;  not  always — as  we  have 
already  said — in  the  form,  and  at  the  time,  we  suggest,  but  yet 
in  a  higher  mode  and  to  a  greater  degree. 

"  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  My  name.''  Nothing, 
compared  with  what  they  actually  wanted  ;  nothing,  compared 
with  what  God  was  willing  to  bestow  ;  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  fulness  of  their  Saviour's  knowledge,  friendship,  and 
mediation.  "  In  proverbs."  Implying,  generally  (in  spiritual 
and  oriental  usage),  something  hard,  enigmatical,  and  para 
doxical,  as  in  the  statement  of  v.  16.  "  The  time  cometh."  The 
same  as  that  indicated  in  vv.  16,  23 — i.e.,  not  only  in  respect  of 
the  mysterious  forty  days,  just  at  hand,  or,  indeed,  of  the  present 
dispensation  itself,  but  of  that  great  season  of  the  completion  of 
the  Christian's  hope  when  he  should  have  entered  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord.  "  I  say  not  unto  you — you."  There  is  no  real 
necessity  for  Me  to  assure  you  of  this — besides,  there  is  a  close 
relation  of  love  and  mercy  between  the  Father  and  yourselves. 
"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father — Father."  A  summary  of 
doctrine  this,  of  high  and  noble  import — testifying  to  His 
identity  with  the  Father,  His  mission  to  earth  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  His  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  when  that 
mission  should  have  been  accomplished.  Great  truths  are 
these  to  us — greater,  perhaps,  were  they  to  the  Apostles  in 
that  dispensation.  They  seem  equally  to  have  informed  their 
minds,  resolved  their  doubts,  and  cleared  up  other  sayings 
hitherto  dark  and  enigmatical. 

"  Needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee."  This  relates 
to  Christ's  aptness  to  teach  and  to  communicate  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  as  well  as  to  His  apprehension  of 
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the  human  mind  and  heart ;  whereby  He  could  anticipate  doubts 
and  difficulties  almost  before  they  arose,  and  respond  even  to 
unspoken  questions  and  voiceless  yearnings.  "  Do  ye  now 
believe?"  A  gentle  rebuke.  "This  belief — why  so  late?  Where 
fore  did  not  ye  in  past  time  inquire  and  know  ? "  An  intimation 
follows  of  their  desertion  and  fall.  How  strange,  yet  how 
true  to  our  own  world  experience,  that  that  fall  should  follow 
hard  upon  their  realisation  of  so  many  privileges,  of  this  solemn 
talk,  of  this  spiritual  exaltation  !  Truly,  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall !  Even  when  we  are  enjoy 
ing  the  comfort  of  great  and  gracious  privileges,  let  us  beware 
of  danger  from  our  many  enemies  and  our  own  sinful  hearts. 

"I  am  not  alone."  "I  say  not  this  by  way  of  complaint, 
for  I  am  not  really  alone.  The  Father  is  with  Me,  and  He 
is  all-sufficient."  Note  that  the  Father  is  everywhere — that 
He  can  see  everything,  and  can  help  every  one.  Witness  to 
this,  Elijah  in  the  cave,  Daniel  in  the  den,  Nathanael  under  the 
fig-tree,  Peter  on  the  house-top,  and  Paul  in  the  convict  ship. 
"  In  Me  ye  might  have  peace."  This  is  the  true,  the  only  true, 
peace.  There  is,  indeed,  a  peace  belonging  to  ignorance,  apathy, 
and  delusion — born  of  the  world  and  nourished  by  our  spiritual 
foe.  How  different  from  this  peace,  which  is  true,  complete, 
and  lasting,  because  derived  from  God. 

Then  Christ  points  to  the  contrast.  The  world  can  give 
to  the  Christian  but  unrest,  pain,  persecution — to  its  own 
followers  even,  a  lack  of  full  satisfaction.  But  the  disciple 
of  Christ  may  be  of  good  cheer ;  his  Master  came  down  to 
overcome  the  world,  to  give  happiness  to  His  people — the 
earnest  of  that  full  and  satisfying  happiness  which  will  impart 
its  true  zest  and  enjoyment  to  eternal  life ;  which,  indeed,  can 
alone  make  eternal  life  tolerable. 

So  Christ  persevered  in  His  loving  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  His  little  flock  to  His  absence  and  to 
the  expediency  thereof.  All  absences  are  painful — the  boy  to 
school — the  emigrant  to  a  distant  land — the  friend  to  death 
and  the  lone  land  beyond.  Christ's  absence  should  prove  to 
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be  a  present  spiritual  power  without,  within,  around.  It  should 
serve  to  localise  our  conception  of  heaven,  for  has  not  He  gone 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us  ?  It  gives  ground  for  cherishing  a 
high  ideal,  for  it  is  intended  to  become  a  spiritual  power,  a 
holy  example,  a  devout  impulse,  a  call  perpetual  and  divine. 
It  leads  to  a  hope  of  re-union  in  respect  of  those  we  have  lost 
here  below,  and  of  all  believers,  with  Christ,  in  that  place 
where  men  go  no  more  out  for  ever. 

As  for  the  words,  "  alone,  yet  not  alone  " — they  may  be  illus 
trated  by  a  fragment  of  a  page  of  history.  When  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  came  out  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  saw  before  him  the  scaffold  on  which 
he  was  to  be  beheaded,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  Greek 
Testament,  and,  looking  up,  exclaimed :  "  Now,  O  Lord,  direct 
me  to  some  passage  which  may  support  me  through  this  awful 
scene."  He  opened  the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  above 
text,  whereupon  he  instantly  closed  it  with  the  remark, 
"  Praise  God,  this  is  sufficient  for  me  and  for  eternity." 
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ONE  would  have  thought  that  this  festival  (celebrating,  as 
it  does,  the  departure  from  the  world  of  the  earthly  body  of 
our  Saviour),  would  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Church  as  of 
equal  honour  with  Christmas,  which  marks  His  entrance.  Of 
late  years,  however,  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  case,  although 
there  are  welcome  signs  of  a  revival. 

Undoubtedly,  the  event  thus  solemnised  furnishes  one  of  the 
four  great  stepping-stones  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  the  Son 
of  God,  viz.,  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Ascension. 

The  Collect  accentuates  our  belief  in  the  passing  of  our  Lord 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  beseeches  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  (as  a  natural  consequence)  we  may  anticipate  our  admis 
sion  into  the  heavens  by  seeing  to  it  that,  even  now,  our  hearts 
and  minds  may  thither  ascend,  and  with  Him  continually  dwell, 
so  as  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  Beatific  Vision  in  that  place 
where  He  now  is. 

The  Epistle  describes  the  gathering  together  of  the  apostolic 
band  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany  (Lk.  xxiv.  50),  on  the 
Mount  called  Olivet  (Acts  i.  12) ;  this  gathering  together  being, 
as  it  were,  the  first  of  the  combined  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

Herein,  S.  Luke  refers  to  his  Gospel  story.  "He,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  had  given  commandments."  We  read  but 
little  of  the  formal  instruction  imparted  by  the  risen  Saviour  to 
His  chosen  during  those  mysterious  Forty  Days.  We  cannot 
doubt,  however,  that  he  gave  them  a  revelation  of  the  constitu 
tion  and  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  of  their  own  place 
therein,  and  duty  thereto.  We  gather  as  much  from  the  charac 
teristics  of  courage  and  judgment  they  subsequently  displayed 
— characteristics  which  were  sadly  lacking  aforetime ;  and  from 
the  settled  and  orderly  way  in  which  they  ultimately  set  about 
the  foundation  and  consolidation  of  the  Church. 
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"John  truly  baptized  with  water."  It  is  not  enough  that 
converts  should  be  admitted  to  the  covenant  and  washed  free 
from  past  sins.  This  would  involve  but  negative  holiness ;  but 
the  life  of  the  true  and  perfect  believer  must  be  distinguished 
by  positive  qualities,  necessitating  a  constant  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  perfection ;  hence,  "  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence." 

"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  1 "  We  are  going  beyond  our  line  when  we  are  propounding 
questions  which  belong  to  God's  government  of  the  world.  They 
were  "  fellow- workers  "  with  God.  Their  duty  was  clear — to  be 
"  witnesses  "  unto  Christ  where  they  were,  in  their  own  city,  in 
their  own  land,  in  neighbouring  countries  ("Samaria"),  "and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Their  faith  and  words 
and  works  were  factors  in  the  undertaking  which  God  had  in 
hand,  viz.,  the  full  and  complete  establishment  of  His  "  King 
dom."  Hence,  that  establishment  depended  upon  them  as 
well  as  upon  God.  Therefore,  humanly  speaking,  the  date  was 
indeterminate. 

"  Wait."  They  were  not  to  anticipate  God's  leading.  "  Unto 
the  uttermost."  To  include  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

"Ye  shall  receive  power."  As  witnesses  to  do  God's  work, 
in  God's  ^vay,  in  God's  time,  for  God's  world,  in  God's  strength, 
for  God's  reward.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  comforting  to 
remember  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  to  lessen  disappoint 
ment  and  to  redeem  failure. 

"  Why  stand  ye  gazing  ? "  The  Christian  life  is  not  to  be 
wholly  a  life  of  prayer,  contemplation,  or  of  cloistered  virtue. 
Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest ;  faith,  love,  and  obedience  alike 
must  be  translated  into  act  and  fact. 

The  Ascension  is  not  mentioned  by  S.  Matthew  or  S.  John. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Gospel  should  be  taken  from 
S.  Mark's  account  in  the  postscript  to  his  narrative. 

"  Jesus  appeared."     (Lk.  xxiv.  15,  36 ;  John  xx.  19.) 

"  They  believed  not."  They  believed,  but  haltingly,  in  part — 
not  with  a  full,  confident,  understanding  belief. 
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"Go  ye  into  all  the  world."  Our  "marching  orders,"  as 
the  Iron  Duke  called  them.  He  that  giveth  way  to  con 
viction,  "shall  be  saved";  he  that  resisteth  conviction,  shall 
be  judged  by  his  own  act. 

"  These  signs."  To  say  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  is  to 
stand  self -condemned.  It  is  a  misfortune  that,  after  the  apos 
tolic  age,  the  Church  so  timidly  acquiesced  in  that  belief.  In 
that  respect  the  Eoman  Church  (in  mediaeval  times  and  in 
later  days)  has,  in  her  belief,  been  more  loyal  to  the  Master 
— doubtful  or  puerile  as  so  many  of  her  so-called  miracles  prove 
to  be.  There  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  miracles  should  not 
be  wrought  in  the  Church  in  the  present  day;  for  we  are, 
indeed,  in  "  the  latter  times."  The  need  is  here,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  here — the  lack  is  on  man's  part.  Doubtless,  miracles 
are  wrought,  though  under  different  circumstances,  and  by 
different  instruments  to  those  involved  in  the  past;  physical 
miracles  by  the  physician ;  spiritual  miracles  by  the  priest ;  and 
it  is  permissible  and  useful  to  apply  to  our  day,  in  this  sense, 
the  promises  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  ministers  as  His  last 
utterance  and  legacy. 

"  Cast  out  devils."  In  His  name,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  "that  believe"  shall  cast  out  the  demons 
of  selfishness,  drunkenness,  and  lust. 

"Speak  with  new  tongues."  With  the  tongues  of  reason, 
love,  and  entreaty  instead  of  with  those  of  swearing,  clamour, 
malice,  and  division. 

"Take  up  serpents."  Move  freely  amid  outward  circum 
stances  calculated  to  wound,  to  poison,  to  seduce. 

"Drink  any  deadly  thing."  Live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  even  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  evil. 

"  Lay  hands  on  the  sick "  What  a  wondrous  and  blessed 
influence,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  might  not  be  exercised  by 
men  alike  godly  and  skilful,  forward  to  use  those  healing  arts 
and  medicaments  made  available  by  God  for  the  service  of  the 
sick  and  wounded — all  being  sanctified  by  faith  and  prayer ! 
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THE  Ascension  stands  manifestly  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  and  the  Kesurrection,  in  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  and  the  circle  of  redemption  wrought 
by  Him.  Moreover,  it  renders  complete  what,  without  it,  would 
have  been  doubtful  or  incomprehensible,  and  fitly  rounds  off  the 
life  of  Christ  as  revealed  to  us  on  earth.  The  festival  was  held 
in  great  honour  by  the  early  Church,  and  it  is  matter  for  con 
gratulation  that  the  comparative  indifference  with  which  it  came 
to  be  regarded  in  our  branch  of  the  Church  is  passing  away. 

From  this  point  the  Church,  in  general,  looks  forward.  The 
mind  of  God  is  fully  manifested,  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
whole  world  consummated,  the  preparation  for  the  assault  on 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  completed.  The  Apostles — taught  by 
the  Master  during  the  Forty  Days — were  nerved  to  their  mission, 
and  were  waiting  but  for  the  visible  presentment  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  before  setting  out  upon  their  stupendous  task.  What 
that  task  meant,  and  what  suffering  it  involved,  we  ourselves 
now  know  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  Apostles  knew  not, 
but  dimly  guessed. 

The  service  proper  to  this  day  brings  out  these  conclusions. 
The  Collect,  breathing  a  high  and  lofty  note,  was  composed  in 
1549,  out  of  older  materials.  It  is  expanded  from  an  ancient 
antiphon  to  the  Magnificat,  sung  on  Ascension  Day — said  to 
have  been  the  last  words  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  Its  address  is 
to  God,  the  King  of  Glory ;  its  prayer  is  for  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
means  of  comfort  in  every  extremity  to  those  who  are  "orphaned" 
here  on  earth,  so  that  their  souls  may  ultimately  be  fitted  for  the 
exaltation  to  that  place  set  apart  and  prepared  for  their  reception. 

The  Epistle — taken  from  S.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  Hope — in 
pointing  to  a  return  of  our  Lord  from  heaven,  indicates  the 
need  for  watchfulness  and  sobriety  of  conduct,  generally  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  believers.  It  likewise  exhorts  all 
persons  concerned,  to  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  respecting 
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the  ministry  exercised  by  believers,  of  whatsoever  kind  that 
ministry  may  be,  mindful  of  the  knowledge  that  all  must  one 
day  give  account  to  Him  Whose  glory  all  are  bound  to  advance. 

The  Gospel,  as  on  the  three  previous  Sundays,  naturally 
takes  up  the  last  discourse  of  our  Lord,  but  goes  back  to  a 
preceding  portion.  It  leads  off  with  a  declaration  involving  the 
doctrines  both  of  Whitsuntide  and  Trinity.  The  Comforter  is 
said  to  have  come  to  testify  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  26) ;  and 
also,  through  grace,  to  reproduce  His  image  in  the  soul  of  man. 
"  Ye  shall  bear  witness.  "  God,  for  man's  sake,  needs  the  co 
operation  of  man.  Angels  were  not  appointed  to  preach  the 
word,  inasmuch  as  their  experience  would  not  have  been  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  men,  and,  therefore,  not  so  convincing 
to  man.  Men,  with  like  passions  to  be  governed,  with  like 
temptations  to  be  resisted,  with  like  sins  to  be  pardoned,  were 
commissioned  to  preach  to  men,  and,  through  personal  experience, 
to  exercise  personal  suasion  and  exhortation. 

"  Ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the  beginning."  Those  who 
have  walked  with  Christ,  talked  with  Him  closely  and  un 
reservedly,  from  earliest  times,  through  a  series  of  fruitful 
opportunities,  are  the  only  witnesses  who  can  bear  testimony 
to  Him  before  the  world.  "That  ye  should  not  be  offended." 
Taken  by  surprise,  being  found  unprepared.  Our  Lord,  by 
prophetic  instinct,  forewarned  them,  so  that  they  might  be 
forearmed.  If  we  carefully  follow  out  Christ's  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment  (as  detailed  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  and  in  the 
history  of  the  first  few  centuries),  we  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  His  omniscience  as  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God. 

"  The  synagogues."  They  should  be  disbelieved,  thrust  out, 
by  their  own  countrymen,  who  should  thus  prove  that  "  they 
have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  Me " ;  i.e.,  not  really  known 
the  God  they  professed  to  worship  or  the  Messiah  they 
professed  to  expect.  "Whosoever  killeth  you."  It  is  the 
witness  of  tradition  that  every  one  of  the  Apostles  except 
S.  John  met  with  a  violent  death;  and  that  even  S.  John 
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himself  was  cast  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which 
he  miraculously  escaped.  In  the  various  persecutions  which 
arose,  how  many  hundreds  were  there  not — men,  women,  yea, 
even  little  children — whose  names  are  now  inscribed  on  the 
lists  of  martyrs  ! 

"  Ye  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them."  The  remem 
brance  might  assure  them  that  their  trials  were  not  unexpected, 
or  unprepared  for,  by  Christ — but  were  permitted  by  His 
wisdom  and  grace,  in  the  natural  course  and  development  of 
affairs,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  and  as  the  appointed  means  whereby 
the  world  might  ultimately  be  moved  and  converted  to  God. 
Thus,  in  many  ways,  and  in  every  age,  the  blood  of  martyrs 
has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  illustration,  take  the  life 
of  S.  Polycarp,  one  of  the  apostolical  Fathers  of  the  Church ; 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  by  him  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  made  many  con 
verts,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
himself  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  ; 
opposed  the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus ;  and  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius  suffered 
martyrdom,  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  about  the  year  166. 

All  this,  however,  tended  the  more  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  which  is  from 
beneath,  as  the  following  illustration  may  serve  to  show  by  way 
of  a  parallel.  A  lady  of  high  birth,  residing  in  Hanover,  did 
not  believe  in  God  or  the  Resurrection,  and  on  her  death  left 
special  instructions  about  her  grave-stone.  She  ordered  that 
granite  slabs,  fastened  to  other  stones  by  iron  clamps,  should 
be  cemented  together,  and  that  the  following  words  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  topmost  stone : — "  This  burial  place,  purchased 
to  all  eternity,  must  never  be  opened."  But  a  little  seed  fell 
into  a  crevice,  and  began  to  grow.  The  rootlet  made  its  way 
into  the  cracks  between  the  stones ;  and,  as  it  grew,  lifted  those 
stones  apart.  Thus  the  grave  was  laid  open,  as  by  a  miracle, 
and  a  living  tree  flourished  above  the  dead. 


WHITSUNDAY 

THIS  day  signalises  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  and  is  the 
proper  complement  of  the  advent,  sufferings,  word,  and  work  of 
Christ,  its  Founder.  Moreover,  it  brings  before  us  the  work  of 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  (in  that  aspect)  may  be 
styled  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  name  Whit-Sunday  or  Whitsun-Day  may  refer  to  the 
appearance  presented  in  primitive  times  by  the  white-robed  candi 
dates  for  baptism  on  the  eve  of  this  day ;  or,  as  some  of  the  fathers 
supposed — in  an  allegorical  sense — to  the  bright  shining  of  that 
light  which  (as  at  that  time)  was  shed  by  the  Spirit  upon  the  in 
fant  Church ;  or,  thirdly,  according  to  the  second  division  of  the 
word,  to  a  modified  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  Pentecosten 
through  the  German  Pftngsten.  The  term  Pentecost,  "  apper 
taining  to  fifty,"  was  formerly  applied  to  the  whole  fifty  days 
after  Easter,  but  was  subsequently  appropriated  to  Whit- 
Sunday  itself.  The  festival  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
Weeks — seven  times  seven  days — or  of  First  Fruits,  one  of  the 
three  periods  especially  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  be 
observed  (Deut.  xvi.  16),  at  which  two  loaves  of  the  new  wheat 
were  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  as  the  Giver  of  all  good  (Lev. 
xxiii.  15-22).  This  was  done  fifty  days  after  the  Passover 
— hence  the  name.  The  festival,  was  also  associated  with  the 
period  following  the  Exodus  at  which  the  law  was  given  by 
God  from  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1).  The  Christian  Pentecost 
is  the  antitype  of  both  these  events.  It  indicates  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  Church  to  God  and  His 
Christ ;  as  well  as  the  writing  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart 
of  the  new  law  which  should  not  be  broken.  Proper  Psalms, 
Lessons,  and  Communion  Collect  are  appropriated  to  Whit- 
Sunday,  as  to  the  other  three  great  festivals — Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Ascensiontide. 

The  Collect  recites  the  central  event  distinguishing  this  day, 
and  prays  that  the  same  spirit  of  grace  may  influence  our 
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minds  to  right  judgment,  and  our  feelings,  also,  to  the  pos 
session  and  exhibition  of  divine  calm  and  comfort. 

In  the  Epistle,  that  portion  of  the  Acts  is  read  which  details 
the  occurrence  marking  the  first  Christian  Pentecost.  This 
event  demonstrated  the  personality  of  the  Comforter,  His 
relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  nature  of  His  gifts 
to  individuals  and  the  Church.  It  likewise  brought  to  mind 
the  promises  of  Christ  in  the  past,  and  excited  the  expectation  of 
their  full  realisation — even  in  the  midst  of  stress  and  trial — 
throughout  the  ages  to  come. 

Taken  in  its  literal  acceptation,  the  gift  of  tongues  was  mani 
festly  granted  to  enable  the  recipient  to  declare,  in  varied  arid 
intelligible  language,  in  seasons  of  worship  and  communion,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  as  well  as  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  times 
— now  existing  in  part — when  preachers  and  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  bearing  that  Divine  Book  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  go  forth  to  declare  the  truth  therein  contained  to  men  of 
all  languages  and  tongues. 

The  Gospel  takes  us  back  still  further  than  those  immedi 
ately  preceding — even  to  the  first  promise  of  the  Comforter, 
"  I  will  pray  the  Father."  Here  we  havei  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  again  revealed — the  Comforter,  sent  from  the  Father 
by  the  Son — as  declared  in  the  Nicene  Crew. 
"  The  world  cannot  receive."  That  mystery  is  invisible  save  to 
the  eye  of  faith ;  inoperative  save  where  faith  is  present  in  the 
heart.  The  world  sees  not,  therefore  knows  not,  therefore  loves 
not,  therefore  obeys  not.  Hence,  to  mark  clearly  the  distinction, 
our  Saviour  said  unto  His  disciples,  as  in  the  opening  verse, 
"  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments."  "  Another  Comforter 
...  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you." 
With  the  advent  of  another  Comforter,  Christ  could  consistently 
connect  His  own  returning  Presence  to  those  who  would  other 
wise  be  "  orphaned,"  or  comfortless " ;  and  connect,  too,  in 
respect  of  the  disciples  and  of  all  believers  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  for,  as  He  declares,  "I  am  in  My  Father."  Thus 
the  Father  through  the  Son,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
makes  His  abode  with  those  who  love  the  Christ,  and  keep  His 
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sayings.  In  this  exposition  the  whole  mystery  of  communion 
with  the  Holy  Trinity  is  unveiled  (Eph.  iv.  4-6). 

"  But  ye  see  Me."  That  is,  "  shall  see  Me,"  for  the  words 
are  spoken  of  what  would  take  place  after  "  the  little  while," 
when  the  Comforter  should  come,  and  the  eye  of  the  soul  be 
illumined  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit. 

"  Judas  saith  unto  Him."  This  Judas  is  the  same  as  Lebbaeus 
Thaddaeus  of  Mt.  x.  3.  From  his  question  we  judge  that  he  still 
looked  for  some  outward  visible  manifestation  of  Christ  as  a 
great  temporal  king  and  deliverer  of  the  Jews  (Acts  i.  6). 

"  The  Comforter  .  .  .  shall  teach  you  all  things."  Herein  is 
a  further  promise,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  cause  them 
readily  to  believe  what  hitherto  they  had  been  slow  to  apprehend  ; 
and  to  call  to  mind  what  their  treacherous  memories  had  permitted 
them  to  forget.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you."  In  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  these  things  they  should  find  a  source  and  well- 
spring  of  peace.  Yea,  they  should  not  be  altogether  cast  down 
at  the  thought  of  their  Lord's  departure,  for  therein  was  implied 
the  conquest  of  "  the  prince  of  this  world,"  and  the  complete 
fulfilment  on  the  part  of  the  Christ  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
by  means  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross. 

"  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass."  As  time  went  on 
and  trials  arose,  they  would  have  the  assurance  that  every  event 
was  fore-ordained  in  the  Divine  purpose.  "  The  prince  of  this 
world  cometh."  After  the  Temptation,  Satan  departed  from  Him 
"for  a  season"  (Lk.  iv.  13).  Now  he  was  returning  for  a 
last  conflict  with  the  Son  of  God.  "And  hath  nothing  in  Me." 
Findeth  nothing — no  sin — nothing  whatsoever  in  which  he  can 
triumph  over  Me.  "But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love  the 
Father."  Since  this  declaration  seems  to  depend  upon  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  words  of  the  previous  verse,  "  Though  he  can 
find  no  fault  in  Me,  yet  will  I  submit  to  the  passion  and  death 
he  would  inflict  upon  Me,"  it  would  be  better  not  to  put  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  v.  30 ;  but  to  read  on  as  if  Jesus  would  have 
said  : — "  Nevertheless  I  shall  suffer  him  to  effect  the  death  of  My 
Body,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father  that  I  should  die  for 
the  world ;  thus  shall  the  world  know  that  I  love  the  Father  ! " 
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MONDAY   IN   WHITSUN-WEEK 

THE   Collect  for  Whitsunday   is  to   be  repeated  on  the 
following  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  trend  of  the  services  at  this  festival  is  directed  towards 
the  counteracting  the  difference  and  dispersion  wrought  by 
sin  and  by  the  sleight  of  Satan,  through  the  agency  of  the 
unity  of  feeling,  thought,  and  speech  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Epistle  furnishes  an  expansion  of  the  Whitsunday 
teaching,  and  a  particular  example  of  its  application,  by  the 
recital  of  that  narrative  in  the  Acts,  which  gives  assurance  of 
the  full  and  complete  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  cove 
nant  of  God,  in  the  illustrative  person  of  Cornelius,  a  Roman, 
a  soldier,  a  man  under  authority,  and  placed  in  authority  over 
others ;  but  (by  the  good  pleasure  of  God)  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  out  of  worldly  warfare  and  the 
World  militant  into  the  membership  and  spiritual  ministry 
of  a  Church  ultimately  to  be  completely  and  universally 
triumphant. 

We  note  that  S.  Peter — a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — was 
elected  by  God  to  be  the  divine  spokesman,  both  on  the  first 
Christian  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  also  on  this  particular  occasion, 
in  order  to  bear  such  witness  to  the  great  facts  of  our  Lord's 
ministry — from  Life  unto  Life — as  should  warrant  the  sub 
mission  to  the  declaration  of  prophet  and  apostle  that  through 
His  name  "whosoever  believeth  in  Him,"  of  whatsoever  age, 
colour,  or  degree,  should  "  receive  remission  of  sins." 

"Can  any  man  forbid  water  ..."  that  the  new  converts 
might  not  be  made  by  outward  rite,  as  well  as  by  inward  feeling, 
and  proved  acceptance  by  God,  proselytes  both  of  the  Gate  and 
of  the  Gospel  ? 
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The  Gospel  comprises  the  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  declaration 
to  Nicodemus  as  to  the  Love  of  God,  the  Law  of  God,  the 
Light  of  God — all  these  things  involving  God's  full  grace  and 
man's  full  responsibility. 

Throughout  we  have  veiled  references  to  the  great  Baptism 
practised  in  ancient  times  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost. 


TUESDAY    IN    WHITSUN-WEEK 

THE  Epistle  brings  before  us  another  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — prior  to  that  described  in  the  Epistle  for  Monday, 
but  possessing  germs  of  an  extension  of  meaning. 

Samaria  is  the  theatre  of  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  after 
the  teaching  of  Philip,  the  Deacon  and  Evangelist  (Acts  vi.  5, 
viii.  5).  Probably,  the  seed  was  %sown  in  hearts  prepared  by 
the  legend — in  the  best  sense — of  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Samaria, 
as  discussed  in  Luke  ix.  52,  xvii.  11 ;  John  iv.  40. 

The  organisation  of  the  Church  was  proceeding,  and  the 
Apostles  entered  into  communication  with  the  different  places 
where  "missions"  were  in  operation.  The  governing  body  sent 
to  Samaria  two  of  its  most  distinguished  members  ;  who  must 
have  been  filled  with  surprise  that  they,  as  Jews,  were  enabled 
to  have  dealings  with  Samaritans,  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
Gospel.  Peter  and  John  prayed  for  the  converts  that  they 
might  be  admitted  into  outward  covenant  by  baptism  ;  not  only 
so,  but  that  they  might  (in  due  course,  and  by  orderly  conver 
sion  and  progression)  be  permitted  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them."  Probably  for  par 
ticular  as  well  as  for  general  reasons,  that  the  new  disciples 
might  be  fitted  for  the  office  of  healing  and  converting  others. 
It  is  interesting  in  this,  and  in  kindred  passages,  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progressive  meaning  of  Confirmation. 

The  Gospel  sets  forth  the  allegory  of  the  Sheepfold,  referring 
to  the  Shepherd,  the  Porter,  the  Door,  the  Way,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  False  Shepherd,  the  Stranger.  Thus,  have 
we  set  forth,  in  orderly  succession,  the  Church,  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  entrance  through  Christ,  the  individual  Call,  the 
general  security  and  Ministration.  "  I  am  the  door."  "  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life."  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd." 
Herein  are  set  forth  various  aspects  of  the  Person  and  Attributes 
and  Work  of  the  One  Saviour,  Mediator,  and  Exemplar. 
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•^Throughout  these  special  Lessons  and  Services,  prominence 
is  given  to  the  true  Spirit  and  Guide  as  contrasted  with  false 
pretenders  to  Divine  Inspiration  and  Guidance. 

Furthermore,  there  are  involved  distinct  reminders  of  the 
fact  that  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  this  week  are 
Ember  Days,  set  apart  by  the  Church  for  the  examination  and 
testing  of  those  who  seek  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  on 
Trinity  Sunday.  NOT  will  anything  be  found  inappropriate 
in  these  passages  for  such  an  occasion,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the  words  Prophet  and  Prophecy 
has  not  only  a  reference  to  predicting  future  events,  but  also  to 
those  elect  who  (being  spiritually  enlightened  themselves)  are 
able  and  are  empowered  to  instruct  others  also. 


TRINITY  SUNDAY 

THIS  festival  fitly  closes  and  sums  up  those  going  before ; 
referring,  as  it  does,  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  God 
head  in  Christ.  The  established  celebration  of  this  Sunday  is 
of  Western  origin,  and  (as  might  naturally  be  supposed)  of  later 
date  than  those  feasts  determined  by  such  natural  events  as 
the  birth  or  death  of  Christ.  The  earliest  formal  notice  of  this 
festival  is  in  England  under  Becket. 

The  Collect  dwells  on  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  as  being  derived  from  a  true  faith  in  the  revelation  of 
Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  thereupon 
bases  a  prayer  for  steadfastness  in  this  faith ;  a  steadfastness 
which  would  naturally  lead  to  a  perfect  defence  against  all 
adversities. 

The  Epistle  brings  before  us  the  opening  vision  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  following  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  The 
threefold  ascription — Holy,  Holy,  Holy — of  the  cherubic  song 
brings  to  our  mind  the  homage  severally  due  to  the  Three 
Persons;  the  whole  scope  of  the  vision  leading  to  the  con 
templation  of  God  as  He  is,  while  the  surroundings  remind 
us  of  His  great  works  of  Creation,  Preservation,  Grace,  and 
Redemption. 

The  Gospel  is  drawn  from  the  same  author,  who  details  for 
us  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus,  "a  man  of  the 
Pharisees,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  "  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
or  Great  Council.  He  comes  to  Jesus  "  by  night " — in  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  natural  darkness — half  believing,  but  not  daring 
to  make  a  full  and  open  confession.  His  name  is  mentioned 
only  by  S.  John.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  future  career  and 
his  gradual  access  of  faith  and  duty  (vii.  50-53,  xix  39). 

"  Rabbi."  "Master"  or  "teacher."  A  title  of  respect  given  by 
the  Jews  to  their  doctors  and  divines.  "Except  a  man  be  born 
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again."  Or,  "one  be  born  from  above."  Here  is  emphasised 
the  need  of  spiritual  regeneration  as  a  condition  for  seeing 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  for  entering  therein — this  kingdom 
being  the  household  of  God  here  below,  preparatory  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance  by  and  by.  (Note  our  Lord's  constant  use 
of  the  term,  and  its  particular  meaning.)  Earthly  teachers 
speak  of  the  improvement  of  the  faculties,  the  refining  and 
beautifying  of  the  character,  the  giving  way  to  all  good 
influences  from  without ;  but  Jesus,  as  Divine  Teacher,  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  the  heart  of  the  life,  and 
declares  the  necessity  not  for  improvement  merely,  but  for  a 
distinct  transformation  and  change  of  nature,  indicated  in  terms 
representing  not  a  variation  but  a  regeneration,  or  new  birth, 
accompanied  by  the  throes  and  birth-pangs  naturally  attendant. 

"  Of  water  and  of  the  spirit."  Jesus  thus  declares  and 
repeats  the  declaration  of  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward 
agent  of  the  new  or  heavenly  birth.  That,  in  the  mention  of 
water,  our  Lord  speaks  of  baptism  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  the 
words  "regeneration"  and  "new  birth"  being  primarily  applied 
by  early  writers  to  baptism  and  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth."  The  effects  of  the  wind  are  readily  seen  and 
even  felt,  although  it  is  itself  invisible,  intangible,  and  hidden 
in  its  movements.  So  the  results  of  the  Spirit's  working  are 
manifest,  even  to  those  who  should  be  unable  to  understand  or 
explain  the  nature  of  the  possession  by  the  Spirit  and  His  action 
on  their  souls.  "Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel?"  As  an 
appointed  teacher  of  others,  he  ought  to  have  had  a  clearer 
understanding  of  these  common  realities.  He  thought  he  must 
thoroughly  comprehend  in  order  to  believe.  Not  so,  in  this 
mysterious  region ;  knowledge  follows  upon  faith  and  experience. 
"  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,"  should  be  ever  our 
cry.  It  is  not  learning,  but  life,  that  is  the  essential  element  in 
God's  sight. 

"We  speak  that  we  do  know.''  Perhaps  our  Lord  here 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Three.  The  truths  He  was 
revealing  were  such  as  were  perfectly  clear  to  Him — as  clear, 
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indeed,  as  facts  discerned  by  us  with  the  bodily  eye.  "  Earthly 
things."  Things  concerning  the  new  birth,  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  higher  mysteries  to  be 
revealed  only  by  degrees.  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven."  He  alone  Who  had  been  in  heaven,  and  was  still  in 
heaven,  could  reveal  these  truths  in  their  entirety.  "  The  Son 
of  man  who  is  in  heaven."  Even  in  His  human  nature,  He, 
the  undivided  Christ,  was  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness "  (Num. 
xxi.  6-9).  Christ  had  already  declared  marvellous  things 
respecting  His  own  nature  (v.  13);  now  He  goes  on  to  reveal 
things  still  more  wonderful  relating  to  His  office  and  destiny. 
"  God  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him "  (2  Cor.  v. 
21).  "Lifted  up."  The  term  usually  employed  to  denote 
crucifixion  (viii.  28,  xii.  32,  33).  "  Believeth."  Looketh, 
with  all  his  soul  in  the  look — not  for  one  sin,  but  for  all ;  not 
with  one  sense,  but  wholly  ;  not  for  a  moment,  but  for  ever. 

By  virtue  of  spiritual  apprehension,  the  true  believer  thus 
enters  into  a  gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the  realities 
associated  with  the  mysterious  presence  which  can  be  fully 
discerned  only  by  its  results.  On  this  fact  Jesus  founds  a 
claim  for  faith  in  the  "  heavenly  things."  He  alone  under 
stands  and  can  reveal.  Then,  the  Gospel  leads  up  to  the  other 
chief  lesson  of  the  day — the  recognition  of  mystery,  to  be 
apprehended  by  faith  in  the  true  Word,  or  Revealer,  of  the 
Godhead.  Hence,  its  choice  on  this  occasion,  when  there  is  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
involved  character. 


THE   FIRST   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  former  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  has  been  occupied 
by  the  recital  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  ranging 
over  His  Birth,  Temptation,  Suffering,  Death,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  taken  up  with  lessons 
derived  from  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord.  The  Collects 
generally  dwell  on  the  spiritual  relations  of  human  life  to  God, 
and  their  petitions  display  a  marked  practical  character.  The 
Epistles  consist  of  salient  passages  drawn  from  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  those  of  S.  Paul.  The  Gospels  take  up  the 
miracles  and  parables,  and  occasionally  deal  with  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  as  accentuated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  Collect  for  this  day  acknowledges  the  weakness  apper 
taining  to  our  nature,  and  asks  for  grace  that  we  may  keep 
the  whole  circle  of  the  commandments,  and  so  please  God  both 
in  will  and  deed. 

The  Epistle  forms  the  opening  part  of  that  section  of 
S.  John's  First  Epistle  which  illustrates  the  statement,  "God 
is  love,"  and  enforces  the  lesson  with  reference  to  God's  own 
nature,  and  also  in  respect  of  His  dealings  with  His  creatures. 

The  Gospel  directly  enforces  this  lesson  by  means  of  a  re 
markable  symbolical  utterance  of  Christ,  in  which  a  glimpse 
(rarely  vouchsafed  to  us)  is  given  of  the  unseen  world.  The 
main  lessons  of  the  parable  (if,  indeed,  it  be  a  parable)  are 
directed  to  show  that  a  self-indulgent  life  is  hateful  to  God, 
although  in  the  eyes  of  men  it  may  not  be  flagrantly  sinful. 
It  is  hateful  inasmuch  as  indifference  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures  (whom  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  relieve) 
really  indicates  unbelief  in  God,  and  contempt  of  His  com 
mandments.  It  is  likewise  made  clear  that  the  sin  consists  not 
in  the  possession  of  riches,  but  in  the  non-use  or  mis-use  of  them. 
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Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  setting  of  the  parable  is 
subordinate  to  the  lessons  we  have  adduced,  or  whether  it 
must  be  accepted  in  all  its  literalness.  If,  indeed,  the  latter 
is  to  be  done,  the  story  brings  before  us  Hades  (not,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  Hell,  the  ultimate  home  of  the  lost),  the  place  of  the 
dead  (that  is,  of  disembodied  spirits)  intermediate  in  time  and 
destiny  to  the  place  of  final  rest  or  torment.  It  shows  us  that 
a  man's  destiny  is  determined  (can  we  say  irrevocably  and  for 
ever?)  as  soon  as  he  puts  off  the  burden  of  the  flesh;  that  his 
personality,  individuality,  consciousness,  conscience,  power  of 
recognition,  reasoning  and  judgment,  are  all  secured  to  him ; 
yea,  even,  perhaps,  that  the  remnant  of  good-feeling  he  once 
possessed  may  still  persist,  although  the  knowledge  and  experi 
ence  of  good  would  seem,  under  the  circumstances,  to  minister 
to  regret  and  hopelessness,  and  so  to  add  to  the  torture  of  the 
lost  soul. 

It  is  probable  that  this  parable  was  spoken  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  addressed  mainly  to  the 
Pharisees.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  relates  to  the 
history  of  real  persons.  The  rich  man's  name  is  not  given, 
it  was  not  written  in  God's  book;  "Lazarus,"  or,  Eleazar, 
means  "God  is  my  help,"  and  is  intended  indirectly  to  convey 
the  fact  that  the  poor  man  was  a  servant  of  God.  "  The  dogs 
came,"  either  in  tenderness  and  pity,  contrasting  with  the 
neglect  of  Dives  and  his  servants,  or  (as  may  seem  probable 
from  the  condition  of  dogs  in  the  East)  to  threaten  to  devour 
the  wretched  man's  helpless  and  dying  frame. 

"Abraham's  bosom,"  or  Paradise.  (Lk.  xxiii.  43.)  The 
Jewish  expression  for  the  happy  rest  of  the  faithful  dead. 
"  The  beggar  died "  first,  being  taken  out  of  his  misery,  his 
spirit  being  transported  by  the  angels  to  this  state  of  bliss. 
"The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried,"  that  is,  his  body — 
the  body  he  lived  only  to  pamper.  The  real  man,  in  both  cases, 
is  mentioned — in  the  one  case  the  spiritual,  in  the  other  the 
carnal. 

"He  lift  up  his  eyes."     The  "eyes"  here  are  the  spiritual 
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sight;  the  "torments,"  spiritual  sufferings.  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  and  of  concession  to  our  inability  to  understand 
mysteries  associated  with  life  on  another  plane  to  our  own, 
what  took  place  throughout  in  a  spiritual  and  transcendental 
sense  is  translated  into  our  ordinary  language,  sensible  images — 
eyes,  tongue,  finger,  &c. — being  employed  only  by  way  of 
analogy.  "Father  Abraham."  Dives  trusted  to  his  natural 
parentage  and  lineal  descent.  "  Son."  This  relation  Abraham 
did  not  disclaim,  but  he  would  have  it  known  that  the  true 
relation  is  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit.  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29.) 
"  Have  mercy  on  me."  A  very  fitting  prayer,  but  only 
when  addressed  to  the  right  person.  This  hardly  seems  to 
favour  the  invocation  of  saints.  "  Tongue."  This  organ  there 
fore  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  special  self-indulgence, 
and  is  here  singled  out  as  the  object  of  special  anguish.  "  Thy 
good  things."  "The  good  things  thou  desiredst."  The  rich 
man  was  not  condemned  because  he  was  rich ;  the  poor  man 
was  not  justified  because  he  was  poor.  Prosperity  leads  to 
punishment  whensoever  it  weans  the  affections  from  the  Author 
of  all  good ;  suffering  brings  peace  and  happiness  when  it  is 
permitted  to  work  out  the  fruits  of  patience  and  righteousness. 
Both  furnish  a  "  test "  or  "  trial  " — yet  we  all  prefer  to  be  "  tried  " 
by  riches  rather  than  by  poverty  ! 

"  Let  them  hear  them, "  i.e.,  obey  them.  The  force  of  the 
word  in  Greek  is  stronger  than  in  English.  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets."  A  lurid  commentary  on  this  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  a  Lazarus  actually  did  rise  from 
the  dead,  but  that  his  resurrection  only  intensified  the  hatred 
of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ  (John  xi.  47) ;  yea,  a  greater 
than  Lazarus  also  rose,  yet  the  Jewish  people  have  rejected 
Him  even  unto  this  day  ! 


THE   SECOND   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

IN  the  Collect  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  never-failing 
providence  of  God,  and  hereupon  base  our  prayer  for  protection 
against  outward  peril,  and  for  a  holy  constraint  which  may  lead 
to  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of  His  Holy  Name. 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  a  part  of  S.  John's  First  Epistle, 
anterior  to  that  chosen  for  last  Sunday.  It  enjoins  the  same 
principle  of  love  in  its  practical  realities,  through  faith  in  Him 
who  is  alike  our  Teacher  and  Exemplar. 

The  Gospel  includes  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  as 
given  by  S.  Luke.  The  teaching  is  easily  brought  into  unison 
with  that  of  the  Collect  and  Epistle,  for  the  providence  and 
love  of  the  Father  are  set  forth  in  the  recital  of  this  feast, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  all,  and  ultimately  shared  by  the 
unfortunate,  the  despised,  and  the  outcast  in  spiritual  things. 
Is  not  the  love  of  God,  too,  manifested  in  the  retribution  meted 
out  to  the  indifferent,  the  worldly,  and  the  sensual — for  may 
not  these  measures  be  the  very  ones  effectual  to  their  reforma 
tion  ?  At  all  events,  it  proves  that  God  does  not  leave  sinners 
to  themselves  without  warning,  or  without  chastisement  calcu 
lated  to  lead  to  penitence  and  belief. 

The  parable  has  several  points  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (Mt.  xxii.  1),  although  it  was 
uttered  on  a  distinct  occasion.  "  A  certain  man."  Read  from 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Jesus  had  gone  into  the  house 
of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
they  watched  Him.  He  healed  one  vagrant — poor  and  maimed 
— suffering  from  the  dropsy.  Perceiving  the  pride  and  selfish 
ness  of  those  who  were  bidden,  and  the  worldliness  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  entertainer,  He  was  led  to  commend  the 
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». 
practice  of  calling,  not  one's  relatives  and  equals  alone,  but  also 
"the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind."  See  here  v.  21. 
The  parable  was,  as  it  were,  growing  in  His  mind  as  He  looked 
about,  being  uttered  immediately  upon  the  utterance  of  one  of 
the  guests,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom 
of  God."  It  opens  abruptly,  not  with  the  accustomed  words, 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like,"  &c.,  inasmuch  as  those  in 
whose  midst  He  was  sitting  did  not  believe  in  that  kingdom. 
Possibly,  too,  Jesus  dealt  with  a  thought  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  last  speaker,  that  he  and  every  son  of  Abraham  would, 
beyond  doubt,  have  a  right  to  "  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of 
God, "  merely  by  virtue  of  relationship  to  the  great  father  of 
the  faithful.  Our  Saviour  would  say,  "You  Jews,  who  think 
you  have  a  monopoly  of  this  feast,  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  rejected  it,  whilst  the  Gentiles,  whom  ye  despise,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  greatest  sharers."  He  who  is  "  a  certain  king,  " 
in  S.  Matthew's  parable,  is  here  "a  certain  man'' — a  man  of 
wealth  and  authority. 

"  He  made  a  great  supper."  Great,  because  of  the  giver  of 
the  feast,  because  of  the  partakers,  because  of  its  character, 
blessedness,  and  duration.  Note  the  free  grace,  mercy,  and 
provision  of  God  in  Christ,  who,  indeed,  is  the  very  Paschal 
Lamb,  set  forth  as  an  offering  and  a  feast  for  all  men.  "  Sent 
his  servant."  God  sent  His  Son,  who  became  as  "a  servant" 
to  the  Jewish  people,  primarily  to  those  who  had  been  addressed 
most  loudly  by  his  forerunners,  the  lawgivers  and  prophets, 
viz.,  to  the  learned  classes  and  official  leaders  of  the  people.  It 
was  customary  in  the  East  to  summon  expectant  guests  by 
means  of  a  messenger.  "  Supper  time."  The  great  evening 
meal  when  the  day's  work  was  over  and  the  sun  going  down  ; 
also  signifying  the  evening  of  life ;  as  well  as,  generally,  fulness 
of  time  in  relation  to  the  toil,  persecution,  and  waiting  of  the 
saints. 

"  They  all,  with  one  consent."  Not  by  common  agreement, 
but  under  the  influence  of  similar  feelings.  These  men  were 
not  criminal  or  hostile ;  they  were  but  under  the  yoke  of 
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indifference  and  unconcern.  Consequently,  they  scrupled  not 
to  offer  what  in  that  land  would  be  considered  a  studied  insult 
to  their  would-be  entertainer.  "I  did  not  know  I  was  doing 
wrong — I  did  not  think ,"  are  words  we  sometimes  hear. 
There  is  more  evil  wrought  by  want  of  thought  than  by  want 
of  heart,  or  by  direct  intention.  "  I  have  bought  a  piece  of 
ground."  He  had  done  nothing  absolutely  sinful.  It  was 
but  that  he  suffered  considerations,  lawful  in  themselves,  to 
usurp  those  which,  under  the  circumstances,  should  have  held 
the  first  place.  His  mind  and  affections  were  set  on  earthly 
things — things  of  self ;  so  that  he  could  neither  be  perfectly 
civil  to  his  prospective  host  nor  mindful  of  his  own  good.  Yet 
he  is  respectful;  and  hopes  and  anticipates,  perhaps,  another 
invitation.  Many  persons  pay  outward  deference  and  politeness 
to  God  and  good  things,  who,  in  their  hearts,  are  yet  given  over 
to  self  and  worldliness. 

"  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen."  The  first  class  includes 
men  of  broad  acres  and  large  possessions  :  men  who  can  afford 
to  lead  lives  of  ease  and  contemplation  ;  the  second — men  of 
similar  character  and  similar  culpability — those  more  actively 
engaged  in  the  world's  affairs,  engrossed  in  work  and  varied 
occupation,  who  have  to  prove  their  means,  appliances,  and 
capacities  by  watchfulness  and  increasing  labour.  The  former 
entertain  inordinate  complacency  in  the  world ;  the  latter 
inordinate  care  and  concern  about  the  world ;  in  both  cases 
being  rendered  insensible  to  God  and  His  grace.  It  is  doubtless 
a  hard  matter,  always  and  under  all  vicissitudes,  so  to  order  our 
worldly  business  that  it  may  not  hinder  our  religion ;  yet,  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  should  be  our  care  to  overcome  it. 

"I  have  married  a  wife."  A  commendable  thing  in  itself, 
if  it  tended  to  rouse  to  loving  care  and  careful  love ;  but  here, 
acting  as  a  snare,  causing  his  life  to  be  bound  up  and  en 
grossed  with  sundry  household  cares,  anxieties,  and  affections. 
"  Therefore,  I  cannot  come."  He  is  more  abrupt  than  the 
others,  probably  thinking  that  legitimate  care  for  his  family 
and  family  interests  fully  justifiy  even  a  curt  denial.  From  all 
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this  we  gather  that  material  gifts  of  God,  honest  occupations, 
true  and  absorbing  devotion  to  family  life,  may  yet  act  as 
clogs,  may  raise  a  barrier  between  God  and  the  soul,  thus 
preventing  a  discharge  of  those  religious  duties  which  God 
would  have  us  put  first.  God  first — then  all  others  :  God's 
work,  God's  service,  God's  day — then  our  own  concerns,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  everything,  every  thought,  every  day,  every 
relation.  Observe,  in  the  last  case,  the  repetition  of  man's  old 
excuse,  and  shifting  of  responsibility.  First,  "The  woman  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me  persuaded  me  to  eat."  (Gen.  iii.  12.) 
Here,  "  The  woman  persuaded  me  not  to  eat."  Why  not  have 
found  out  whether  both  might  not  have  been  (in  a  spiritual 
sense)  welcome?  (v.  26). 

"  That  servant  came,  and  showed  his  lord  these  things."  He 
made  matters  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  related  events  as  they 
had  occurred.  Ministers  of  Christ  should  ever  be  calm  and 
impartial.  "  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city."  To  bring  in  the  outcast,  ignorant,  and  backsliding 
— represented  by  the  publicans  and  sinners.  "  Quickly." 
There  should  be  no  undue  delay  in  bringing  the  grace  of  God 
to  bear  upon  those  who  have  so  long  set  it  at  nought.  This 
feeling  should  awaken  and  sustain  our  missionary  enterprises. 
"Yet  there  is  room."  Man's  thoughts,  even  in  religious 
matters,  tend  to  narrowness  and  exclusion,  God's  thoughts  to 
the  welfare  and  salvation  of  all  His  creatures.  "  Go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges."  A  command  to  penetrate  even  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  and  to  summon  those  Gentiles 
as  yet  outside  the  covenant,  but  dwelling  in  the  highways  of 
travel  and  commerce,  or  in  the  by  ways  of  lands  as  yet  unknown. 
"Compel  them."  Not  by  violence  and  the  sword,  but  by 
words  of  persuasion,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  sympathetic  and 
pitying  love.  We  are  left  to  gather  from  the  pages  of  history 
the  answer  made  by  those  to  whom  the  gospel  was  last  addressed, 
viz.,  that  these  classes  responded  to  the  invitation  which  the 
great  body  of  the  Jews  rejected. 

"I   say   to   you,"   probably   spoken  by   Jesus  in    His  own 
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person.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  have  caused  profound  excitement 
amongst  the  guests  at  the  Pharisee's  table,  for  Him  Whom  they 
despised,  suddenly  to  identify  Himself  with  the  giver  of  this 
heavenly  feast,  and  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  such  as  they, 
whilst  opening  the  portals  wide  to  outsiders  whom  they  both 
scorned  and  neglected. 


THE  Collect  seeks  for  protection  against  temptation  and 
danger,  and  asks  for  it  in  conjunction  with  the  gift  of  that 
hearty  desire  to  pray  which  is  implanted  in  Christian  souls  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Epistle  exhorts  to  deference  and  obedience  on  the  part 
of  one  toward  another,  so  far  as  the  various  relations  of  life 
and  positions  in  life  permit.  It  exalts  humility,  and  calls  to 
patience,  the  true  exercise  of  which  would,  indeed,  bring  about 
the  realisation  of  the  prayer  with  which  S.  Peter  closes  his 
Letter. 

The  Gospel  includes  two  well-known  parables.  The  conclud 
ing  portion  of  the  last  chapter  should  be  read.  "Publicans 
and  sinners."  Outcast  and  degraded.  Taxgatherers  in  the 
Roman  services  abhorred  of  the  Jews ;  and  open  and  notorious 
sinners,  despised  by  the  frigid  and  hypocritical  Pharisees. 
(Mt.  v.  46).  "Murmured."  As  frequently  aforetime  (v.  30). 
But  these  murmurs  had  one  blessed  effect,  inasmuch  as  they 
led  to  the  utterance  of  three  parables  of  surpassing  interest 
and  value — three  pearls  on  one  string.1  The  same  truth — God's 
mercy  to  the  lost — is  exhibited  in  all  these  stories,  but  from 
different  aspects.  In  the  first  two,  God's  sovereign  grace  is 
shown  ;  in  the  last,  man's  free  will ;  in  the  former,  God  seeks  the 
lost ;  in  the  last,  the  lost  seeks  God.  In  turn  we  have  exhibited 
the  work  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Father ; 
also  variations  in  proportion  are  shown — in  the  first,  of  ninety- 
nine  to  one ;  in  the  second,  nine  to  one ;  in  the  third,  an 
equality. 

In  respect  of  the   shepherd   and   the  flock,   we  may   read 

1  Four — if  that  in  ch.  xvi.  1-9  be  counted. 
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Ez.  xxxiv. ;  John  x.  In  this  first  parable  we  have  set  before 
us  the  leaving  of  the  ninety-nine  safely  in  the  fold,  the  attention 
of  the  shepherd  being  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  one 
suddenly  brought  into  peril ;  the  going  forth  into  "  the  wilder 
ness  "  ;  the  taking  of  the  consequences  of  the  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  the  wanderer  upon  himself,  in  going  forth,  laying 
the  sheep  upon  his  shoulder — where  our  Saviour  afterwards 
bore  the  cross  for  sinners — and,  finally,  making  his  way  back 
to  the  fold  and  causing  others  to  share  his  joy  and  relief. 
Hence  we  draw  our  inferences  and  lessons.  The  leaving 
heaven  and  the  descent  upon  this  far-off  small  and  insignificant 
planet  on  the  part  of  our  Saviour  and  Kedeemer,  Who  made 
our  nature,  our  life,  His;  His,  too,  the  consequence  of  our 
ignorance  and  wilfulness.  Lastly,  we  have  exhibited  the  joy 
in  heaven  on  the  part  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  also  of 
the  blessed  angels,  over  a  repentant  and  recovered  sinner. 

"  What  woman."  Our  Lord  frequently  duplicates  His 
parables  (xi.  5-8,  xviii.  1-8).  "Ten  pieces  of  silver."  "Ten 
drachms " :  a  drachm  being  equal  to  the  Roman  penny  (Mt. 
xviii.  28).  "If  she  lose  one  piece"  (Mt.  xxii.  19).  Though 
lost,  the  soul  is  still  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  still  belongs  to 
God — still  bears  His  image,  His  signature.  The  piece  of 
silver  would  have  lost  its  brightness,  and  been  hidden  away  in 
the  dust  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  All  this  would  necessitate 
the  lighting  of  the  simple  oil  lamp,  the  gathering  and  sifting 
of  the  dust,  and  then  the  joy  in  the  recovery.  Furthermore, 
when  our  hearts  are  full,  we  cannot  rejoice  alone.  So  here  the 
woman  calleth  her  friends  and  neighbours  together  (of  her 
own  sex,  as  the  Greek  words  show),  that  her  rejoicing  may  be 
shared. 

In  like  manner,  the  sinner,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
frequently  sinks  down  from  one  grade  to  another,  until,  lost, 
despairing,  and  brutalised,  he  finds  himself  in  the  very  dust  of 
death.  Then  the  Spirit  of  God  exercises  His  powers,  lights 
up  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  by  the  Word  of  the 
ministry ;  seeks,  again  and  again,  in  the  most  unpromising  places 
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and  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  ;  recognises  the 
sinner,  even  in  his  lost  and  fallen  condition,  and  recognises 
not  to  cast  off,  but  to  reclaim. 

It  is  said,  with  emphasis,  that  the  joy  over  the  unit  is  more 
than  that  exhibited  over  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
which  need  no  repentance.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
there  is  favouritism  with  God,  that  God  prefers  the  unjust  to 
the  just,  or  that  He  is  neglectful  of  those  who  are  con 
sistently  obedient  in  their  endeavour  to  do  His  will.  For  the 
moment,  and  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  rebuke  and  in 
struction  to  His  gainsayers,  our  Lord  takes  up  the  point  of 
view  assumed  by  the  Pharisees.  "You  are,  as  you  consider, 
whole,  therefore  you  need  not  the  physician ;  you  are  just, 
therefore  you  do  not  feel  an  acute  need  of  a  deliverer ;  but, 
by  your  own  showing,  these  publicans  and  sinners  are  in  sad  and 
evil  case.  Is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  they  should  come  for 
help,  for  healing,  and  for  grace?  Is  it  not  natural  that  I,  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  should  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost  ?  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  good  angels  should  rejoice 
over  the  recovery  of  those  hitherto  irrecoverable  ? " 

The  following  story  may  illustrate  this  point :  A  distinguished 
evangelist  relates  that  one  afternoon  he  noticed  at  the  service 
a  young  lady  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  teacher.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  he  asked  her  where  her  class  was.  "  Oh,"  said 
she,  "  I  went  to  the  school,  and  found  only  a  little  boy — so  I  came 
away."  "  Only  a  little  boy  ?  "  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  think  of 
the  value  of  one  such  soul !  The  fires  of  a  Reformation  may  be 
slumbering  in  that  tow-headed  lad  !  There  may  be  a  Wesley,  a 
Whitefield,  a  Xavier  in  your  class.  Never  despise  the  units. 
Think  of  souls  individually,  even  as  God  thinks  of  them.  Christ 
came  down,  not  only  to  die  for  the  world — to  die  for  all — but  to 
die  for  all  one  by  one  ;  and  if  there  had  been  but  one  sinner  to 
be  saved,  for  that  sinner  would  Het  gladly  have  died,  and  gladly 
have  suffered  the  tortures  that  He  actually  endured  to  save  all 
mankind ! " 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  characterises  God  as  our  Protector,  in  virtue 
alike  of  His  strength  and  holiness ;  and  prays  that  our  use  of 
things  mortal  may  help,  and  not  hinder,  our  passage  to  those 
things  which  are  eternal. 

The  Epistle  is  concerned  with  the  statement  of  the  conditions 
of  trial  and  discipline  through  which  all  things  here  below  are 
required  to  pass — while  involved  in  that  warfare  which  is 
incidental  to  the  possession  and  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  speaks  first  of  the  burden  laid  on  all  creation,  and  then, 
especially,  of  that  imposed  on  those  whose  lives  have  been 
stirred  to  greater  depths. 

The  Gospel  is  derived  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  as  recorded 
by  S.  Luke  (vi.  17-49).  It  advocates  unlimited  mercy,  after  the 
pattern  of  God,  in  accordance  with  our  petition  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that 
is  indebted  to  us."  "Good  measure."  This  is  a  figure  derived 
from  the  sale  and  distribution  of  corn.  Not  only  "pressed 
down,"  but  "shaken  together,"  to  fill  up  all  the  interstices; 
furthermore,  "heaped  up";  and  once  again  "running  over." 
A  perfect  climax.  "  Shall  men  give."  The  word  "  men "  is 
not  found  in  the  Greek.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  general, 
"  shall  they  give  " ;  men,  perhaps  (for  generosity  is  sometimes, 
at  all  events,  theoretically  recognised  and  rewarded  by  our 
fellows),  but  certainly  by  God  and  His  angel  ministers.  "  Into 
your  bosom."  (Ps.  Ixxix.  12.)  Referring  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  front  part  of  the  garment  or  cloak — the  lap — when  used  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  grain.  "With  the  same  measure."  Here 
there  appears  to  be  set  forth  an  equality  as  between  the  deal 
ings  of  God  and  Man.  (Mt.  vii.  2 ;  Mk.  iv.  24 ;  Lk.  vi.  38 ; 
James  ii.  13.)  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  whilst  we  can 
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never  equal  God's  munificence,   the  "same  measure"  means 
but  the  same  in  proportion,  not  in  absolute  value. 

"  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  1 "  (Mt.  xv.  14).  This  is  a  para 
bolic  saying,  rather  than  a  parable.  Neither  this  declaration, 
nor  that  in  the  next  verse,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Such  sayings,  however,  were  frequently  repeated. 
Here  the  utterance  is  directed  to  warn  the  disciples  that,  if  they 
would  guide  others,  their  own  eyes  must  have  been  fully 
opened  to  the  truth. 

"The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master."  Their  followers 
could  learn  from  them  no  more  than  they  themselves  knew. 
If,  then,  they  were  not  on  the  alert  to  be  apt  to  learn,  as  well 
as  apt  to  teach,  their  scholars  would  naturally  suffer. 

"  Every  one  that  is  perfect."  Herein  is  found  a  double 
meaning — viz.,  that  the  disciples,  if  they  would  be  safe  guides, 
must  not  only  exercise  care  to  excel  their  own  pupils,  but  must 
likewise  remember  that  they  themselves  were  but  pupils  of 
the  one  great  Master,  Whose  teaching  and  example  they  must 
always  endeavour  to  believe  and  follow.  Then,  the  best 
master,  in  respect  of  others,  would  be  that  one  who  best  appre 
hended  and  followed  Christ. 

"And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote?"  "  Mote  "—a  light, 
insignificant  fragment,  such  as  those  which  are  evidenced  in  the 
sunbeam.  In  this  question  is  enshrined  a  warning  against 
self-deceiving,  partiality,  and  egotism.  Consider  the  difference 
in  size  between  a  beam  and  a  mote.  Let  us  guard  ourselves 
then  against  declaiming  against  some  light  or  trivial  defect  in 
others,  whilst  we  neglect  the  gross  sins  of  hypocrisy,  pride, 
self-love,  censoriousness,  &c.,  in  ourselves ;  and,  being  thus 
blind,  let  us  not  set  up  to  be  guides  and  examples  to  others. 
(Rom.  ii.  17-24). 

The  two  lessons  contained  in  this  Gospel  are  complementary 
to  one  another ;  for,  when  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  and  our 
temptations,  we  also  learn  to  make  infinite  allowance  for  others, 
and  to  attempt  to  realise  the  circumstances  by  which  they  may 
be  surrounded.  "  To  know  all,  is  to  forgive  all." 
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There  once  lived  an  English  baronet,  widely  known  as  a 
leader  in  social  life,  a  man  of  great  personal  dignity  and  force 
of  character.  Having  been  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  often  consulted  by  friends 
concerning  perplexing  social  questions.  On  one  occasion,  a 
statesman  came  to  him  in  great  excitement  over  an  injury  just 
inflicted  upon  him.  He  told  the  story  with  warmth,  and  used 
strong  epithets  in  describing  the  malice  which  had  inflicted 
the  wrong.  "  Is  not  my  indignation  righteous  ? "  he  asked 
impetuously.  "  Will  it  not  be  manly  to  resent  such  an 
injury?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "It  will  be  manly  to 
resent,  but  God-like  to  forgive."  The  answer  was  so  unex 
pected  and  convincing,  that  the  statesman  had  not  another 
word  to  say.  He  afterwards  confesssd  to  a  friend  that  the 
judge's  words  caused  his  anger  suddenly  to  evaporate,  leaving 
him  a  different  and  a  better  man. 

An  answer  of  another  eminent  Christian  may  also  be  quoted, 
to  illustrate  the  principle  embodied  in  the  opening  words  of  this 
Gospel.  When  John  Wesley  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  his 
way  to  America  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  military 
man  on  board  who  was  the  victim  of  a  violent  temper.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  finding  this  gentleman  scolding  his  servant  in 
unmeasured  terms  for  the  commission  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
offence,  Wesley  attempted  to  intervene  by  a  request  for  forgive 
ness.  "  Nay,  not  so,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  I  never  forgive." 
"  Then  I  presume,"  said  Wesley,  "that  you  never  offend!*' 

It  is  further  reported  of  the  same  eminent  divine  that  one 
day  he  had  a  misunderstanding  with  John  Bradford,  his  com 
panion,  which  resulted  overnight  in  his  saying  that  they  must 
part  in  the  morning.  When  the  morning  came,  Wesley 
demanded  of  him,  "Will  you  ask  my  pardon?"  "No," 
replied  Bradford.  "Then  I  will  ask  yours,"  said  the  great 
preacher.  This  completely  broke  down  his  companion,  who 
wept  like  a  child. 

The  power  of  forgiveness  resides  not  in  human  nature  at 
the  first.  It  must  be  implanted  there  by  Him  who  "  also  is 
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merciful."  When  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  taken  in  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  and  brought  before  James  II.,  that  king  said  to  him, 
"You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you1?''  It  is 
reported  that  the  prisoner  answered,  "  It  may  be  in  your  power, 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature,  to  forgive" — a  speech  which  cost 
him  his  life.  He  died  like  a  stoic,  being  executed  at  Tower 
Gate.  What  a  contrast  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
king  !  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 


WE  begin  with  a  prayer  that  the  world  "without  the 
Church  "  may  be  so  peaceably  ordered  by  the  overruling  provi 
dence  of  God  that  the  Church  "within  the  world"  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  its  service  in  all  quietude  and  joyfulness. 

Like  that  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  Epistle  is 
extracted  from  S.  Peter's  First  Letter.  It  includes  an  exhorta 
tion  to  godly  consideration  for  others,  which  is  supported  by  a 
quotation  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  12-16.  This  exhortation  is  in  accord 
with  the  opening  prayer,  and  even  goes  beyond  it,  as  showing 
that  (at  the  worst)  even  when  the  world  rages  around,  the 
elect  of  God  may  still  rest  secure  and  serene. 

The  Gospel  contains  the  account  of  the  first  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  told  us  by  S.  Luke  alone ;  and  the  subsequent 
call  of  some  of  the  leading  Apostles.  Read  also  Mt.  iv. 
18-22,  Mk.  i.  16-20,  and  (for  illustration  and  comparison) 
John  xxi.,  Mt.  xiii.  47-50. 

The  Lake  of  Gennesareth."  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  or,  of 
Tiberias  ;  on  and  around  which  so  many  of  our  Lord's  wonderful 
works  were  accomplished,  and  of  His  wonderful  words  spoken, 
e.g.,  the  eight  parables  recorded  in  Mt.  xiii.  and  Mk.  iv.  26.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  busy  population  round  the  shores  of  the 
lake  engaged  in  fishing  and  kindred  occupations.  The  "  fisher 
men  " — not  yet  called  by  the  name  they  afterwards  bore,  viz., 
Apostles.  They  had  been  toiling  all  the  night  in  those  parts, 
the  usual  and  most  successful  time  for  fishing.  Perhaps, 
occasionally,  artificial  light  was  employed  to  lure  the  fish. 
"  Washing  their  nets."  To  clear  them  of  weeds,  shells,  &c.,  and 
so  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  expedition.  "  Simon,"  the 
original  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards  called  Peter,  or  Simon 
Peter — also  called  Simeon  in  Acts  xv.  14. 
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"  He  sat  down."  The  usual  attitude  of  an  Eastern  teacher 
when  engaged  in  imparting  instruction.  The  flock  stood  around. 
"  Launch  out  into  the  deep."  The  first  act  in  relation  to  these 
chosen  disciples  is  in  striking  similarity  with  the  last  (John 
xxi.  6).  "At  thy  word."  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1.)  What  a  lesson  for 
us !  Without  Christ,  nothing ;  with  Christ,  everything.  All 
things  can  be  done  or  suffered  in  obedience  to  His  wish  or 
word. 

"  They  enclosed."  We  cannot  tell,  and  it  is  idle  to  inquire, 
whether  Omnipotence  or  Omniscience  was  most  concerned  in 
this  miracle,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  power  of  Christ 
as  Creator  and  Sustainer.  (Ps.  viii.  6-8.)  "  Their  net  brake." 
This  indicates  the  feebleness  and  untrustworthiness  of  human 
agents  and  instruments.  The  nets  were  too  confined  and  fragile 
— the  ships  unable  to  bear  the  burden — the  men,  straining 
under  the  load,  compelled  to  call  in  other  aid.  Even  so,  there 
was  a  danger  of  shipwreck,  and  a  possibility  of  all  their  labour 
being  thrown  away. 

Mark  the  distinctions  between  this  miracle  and  that  wrought 
at  the  close  of  the  teaching  and  probation  of  the  Apostles. 
(John  xxi.)  Here  there  is  "  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  " — of 
all  sorts  and  sizes ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  every  sign 
of  loss  and  failure  at  the  end.  There,  "all  great  fishes,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  "  (a  specimen  of  every  fish  in  the 
lake,  as  some  old  writers  quaintly  assume) ;  "  and  for  all  there 
were  so  many  yet  was  not  the  net  broken."  Compare  the  first 
beginnings  of  Gospel  teaching,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
the  result  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  now. 

"  Depart  from  me."  A  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  God, 
and  of  all  that  it  implies,  at  first  causes  a  great  fear  ;  but 
true  believers  finally  learn  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear. 
(1  John  iv.  18.)  Christ  can  give  the  true  word  in  reply,  "  Fear 
not."  Not  only  were  they  not  to  fear,  but  they  were  even 
to  become  fellow-workers  with  Him  who  had  just  wrought  this 
astonishing  miracle,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  in  due  time,  might 
be  enabled  to  bring  about  similar  results. 
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The  whole  history  of  the  development  of  Christ  in  the  heart, 
Christ  in  the  Church,  and  Christ  in  the  world  furnishes  illustra 
tions  of  the  truths  enshrined  in  this  miracle.  When,  for 
instance,  S.  Theresa  was  laughed  at  because  she  wanted  to 
build  a  great  orphanage,  and  had  but  the  value  of  three  shillings 
to  begin  with,  she  answered  :  "  With  three  shillings,  Theresa 
can  do  nothing,  but  with  God  and  three  shillings  there  is 
nothing  that  Theresa  cannot  do." 

Christ,  too,  appeals  to  persons.  What  He  wants  is  personal 
consecration.  His  power  works  from  within  the  individual, 
outwards ;  and  from  the  individual,  to  the  multitude.  If  the 
world  is  to  be  converted,  it  must  be  not  by  masses,  but  by 
units.  A  missionary  meeting  was  once  held.  Contributions 
were  asked  for,  and,  by  and  by,  the  contents  were  counted  over, 
— bank-notes,  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Finally,  some  one  said, 
"  Here  is  a  card  ;  who  put  that  in  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  A 
young  man  at  the  back  of  the  congregation."  "  What  is  written 
on  it  ? "  "  Myself."  This  was  the  young  man's  offering — 
himself.  What  a  noble  gift !  This  disciple  had,  in  effect,  stood 
by  the  lake  ;  he  had  heard  the  solemn  call ;  he  had,  indeed, 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  all,  to  follow  Christ ! 


THE  Collect  brings  out  the  different  motives  influencing 
different  men  in  the  service  of  God — the  supreme  love  of  God, 
above  all,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  promises  of  exceeding 
worth ;  the  latter,  however,  in  all  true  and  earnest  souls,  being 
subordinated  to,  or  wholly  swallowed  up  in,  the  former. 

The  Epistle  for  this  and  for  the  next  two  Sundays  is  derived 
from  the  Letter  to  the  Romans.  Indeed,  S.  Paul's  Letters,  in 
their  order,  are  now  drawn  upon,  almost  without  a  break,  up  to 
the  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  In  the  passage  before 
us,  the  Apostle,  following  up  his  exposition  of  justification  by 
the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  guards  his  readers  against 
the  perverse  suggestion,  "  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound  ? ",  by  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  justified,  as  ad 
mitted  into  union  with  Christ  and  His  Spirit  in  baptism,  and 
as  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  sanctification  in  larger  measure 
from  day  to  day  in  this  life,  with  the  anticipation  of  a  still  more 
wonderful  progressive  increase  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Gospel  is  derived  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  follow 
ing  upon  the  introduction  of  that  discourse,  in  which  the  Great 
Teacher  sets  out  the  graces  of  a  perfect  character,  and  the  function 
of  such  as  are  "  the  light  of  the  world  "  and  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth  " — the  antiseptic  element,  as  it  were,  preservative  against 
corruption  and  decay — in  the  community  in  which  they  dwell. 

"  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed."  These  words  were 
uttered  to  His  "disciples,"  and  we  can,  with  difficulty,  estimate 
the  sensation  they  must  have  caused  at  the  time,  coming  from 
the  source  they  did — as  the  multitude  then  understood  the 
person  and  mission  of  Jesus — and  being  addressed  to  the 
particular  persons  thus  indicated.  Here  was  a  young,  untried, 
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teacher,  born — not  even  of  the  priestly  tribe — in  an  obscure 
village,  amongst  a  people,  the  Galileans,  despised  by  the  elite. 
His  disciples  were  poor,  unlettered,  men.  "The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees"  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (Mt.  xxiii.  2) ;  they  were  princes 
in  Israel,  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  intellect ;  revered,  more 
over,  by  reason  of  their  close  and  traditional  connection  with 
sacred  functions  and  of  their  monopoly  of  sacred  offices.  These 
"disciples,"  in  their  wildest  flights  of  imagination,  had  never 
supposed  they  could,  in  any  wise,  come  near  the  sanctity  of 
these  leaders  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people ;  and  now  it  is 
boldly  and  openly  declared  that  unless  their  righteousness 
should — not  equal,  but  exceed,  the  righteousness — that  is,  both 
taught  and  practised — of  these  "  masters  of  Israel  "  (John  iii.  10), 
they  should  "in  no  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  ! 

"The  Scribes,"  literally  "writers,"  were  the  copyists  and 
teachers  of  the  Scriptures ;  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi.1  Jesus  proceeds  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  the 
outward  observance  of  a  command  and  the  inward  obedience; 
between  a  religion  based  on  the  letter  and  one  established  on  a 
spiritual  foundation.  The  first  is  man's  religion — the  second, 
God's.  The  breaches  of  the  first  form  of  commandment  can,  in 
a  way,  be  dealt  with  by  man  and  by  man's  law,  seeing  that  they 
consist  of  crimes — of  speech  and  act — cognizable  by  the  senses 
of  others,  provable  by  the  testimony  of  others.  The  breaches 
of  the  spiritual  commandment  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  God ; 
they  are  vices  or  sins,  having  reference  to  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  affections,  unknown,  unheard,  unfelt,  by  others.  With  these 
sins,  man  cannot  deal ;  they  are  invisible,  intangible  ;  they  be 
long  to  the  realm  of  conscience,  and  where  the  rule  of  conscience 
begins,  man's  rule  necessarily  ends.  This  is  a  truth  frequently 
forgotten  or  overlooked  in  past  time ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
law  but  that  of  God  can  really  force  the  conscience,  bind  the 

1  The  Scribes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  Levites,  like  unto  Ezra 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13),  but,  in  our  Lord's  time,  these  had  been  super 
seded  by  pious  laymen,  who  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Pharisees — not  to 
the  Sadducees  or  to  the  priestly  caste. 
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will,  impress  the  conviction.  Hence,  without  religion,  man  and 
the  world  cannot  exist  in  righteousness. 

"  It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time."  Or,  "  to  them."  If  we 
retain  the  original  form,  we  may  interpret  it  to  mean  that  their 
teachers  simply  repeated  the  law  really  given  by  God — in  this 
case,  the  Sixth  Commandment — yet  with  their  own  narrow 
conception  and  interpretation  of  it.  They  affirmed  that  the 
Commandment  was  broken  whensoever  one  man  actually  killed 
another.  Undoubtedly — but  in  how  many  other  cases  too,  of 
which  they  were  wofully  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  observe 
how  much  deeper,  truer,  more  effective,  is  Christ's  interpretation 
of  the  prohibition  (vv.  22,  28,  34,  39,  44).  Yet  this  meaning  is 
justified  by  the  force  of  the  interpretation ;  for,  if  we  refrain 
from  evil  words,  still  more  from  proud,  passionate,  angry, 
unkind,  and  revengeful  thoughts  and  feelings — murder,  the  last 
stage  of  all,  would  be  impossible. 

"  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  .  .  . 
Raca  .  .  .  Thou  fool."  These  stages  are  here  expressed  in 
order  of  demerit.  Anger  without  a  cause — and,  as  elsewhere 
expressed,  even  anger  with  a  cause.  "  Vain  fellow."  (2  Sam. 
vi.  20.)  "Fool,"  a  term  very  common  in  English  usage,  but 
used  now  (let  us  hope)  without  that  intensity  of  meaning 
indicated  by  our  Lord.1  It  is  true  we  are  informed  that  Jesus 
Himself  frequently  used  the  term  in  His  estimation  of  certain 
characters,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  certain  solemn  judgments. 
(Lk.  xii.  20;  Mt.  xxiii.  17.)  This,  however,  would  not  justifiy 
us  either  in  using  the  word  ourselves,  or  in  expressing  the 
same  judgment  and  the  same  unlimited  condemnation  of  others. 

"The  judgment  .  .  .  the  council  .  .  .  hell-fire."  Another 
climax.  Three  stages  or  degrees  of  punishment,  increasing  in 
severity.  First,  the  court  of  justice  which  tried  the  murderer 
for  his  crime ;  second,  the  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court  of  appeal ;  third,  Gehenna,  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  or 

1  In  the  Hebrew  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25).  The  term  refers  to 
criminal  folly — i.e.,  sin  against  God.  Therefore,  man  cannot  adjudge 
the  title.  This,  however,  Christ,  as  God,  could  do. 
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Tophet ;  a  valley  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  stoned  were  consumed,  and  where  large  fires  were 
kept  constantly  burning  to  destroy  the  garbage  and  refuse  of 
the  city. 

"Therefore."  That  is,  because  wrath  and  division  are  likely 
to  lead  to  such  injurious  consequences.  "If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar."  Thy  gift,  that  is,  yourself,  your  prayers, 
your  offerings,  in  private,  at  church — above  all,  at  Holy  Com 
munion.  "Hath  ought  against  thee."  Any  cause  for  anger 
or  resentment.  "  Leave  there  thy  gift."  As  a  silent  testimony 
to  your  action,  and  a  memorial  to  God.  Consider,  in  connec 
tion  with  this  passage,  Isa.  i.  12-18.  Why  did  God  refuse  to 
accept  from  His  people  the  forms  of  worship  He  Himself  had 
ordained  and  sanctified?  Because  their  hands  were  "full  of 
blood." 

"Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly."  This  suggests  that 
we  should  be  speedy  in  our  efforts  to  win  reconciliation,  since 
otherwise  something  might  happen  unexpectedly  to  him  or  to 
us  to  cause  the  chance  of  it  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Suppose  God 
became  our  adversary ;  suppose  that,  although  we  have  prayed 
for  forgiveness  for  ourselves  we  have  never  been  ready  to  grant 
it  to  others,  according  to  the  condition  implicitly  set  forth  in 
our  prayer  (Mt.  vi.  12,  xviii.  21 ;  Lk.  xi.  4).  Then  we  should 
have  proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  divine  clemency ;  we 
should  be  condemned  out  of  our  own  mouth.  God  would  pro 
ceed  to  extremities  against  us ;  we  should  sink  from  one  deep 
to  another ;  and,  finally,  be  cast  into  the  place  of  darkness. 


THE   SEVENTH   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  is  a  model  both  of  beauty  and  compression  of 
thought.  It  refers  to  God  as  the  Creator  and  Dispenser  of  all 
good  things,  and  seeks  for  that  which  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  all  goodness — the  implanted  love,  the  continual 
increase,  the  keeping  of  all  to  the  very  end  of  life. 

The  Epistle  is  the  well-known  passage  forming  the  close  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans,  in  which  S. 
Paul  lays  down  the  law  as  with  the  stroke  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
The  old  life  is  set  over  against  the  new  life  following  upon 
the  spiritual  birth.  The  fi-uits  are  referred  to — death  on  the 
one  side,  holiness  and  life  eternal  on  the  other. 

The  Gospel  tells  of  the  second  miracle  of  the  Feeding  of 
the  Multitude.  (See  Mt.  xv.  29-39.)  The  previous  miracle 
(vi.  34-44)  was  set  forth  by  all  four  Evangelists,  a  fact  which 
can  be  recorded  of  no  other  miracle.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  what  was  said  in  this  series  on  the  Gospel  for  Refresh 
ment  Sunday,  the  Fourth  in  Lent. 

"  In  those  days."  Early  in  the  third  year  of  Christ's  public 
ministry.  Jesus  had  approached  the  Sea  of  Galilee  through 
Decapolis,  a  district  lying  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  Thus  the 
occurrence  took  place  not  far  from  the  site  made  memorable  by 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Our  Lord  seems,  at  this 
time,  to  have  been  avoiding  the  places  where  His  bitterest 
enemies  would  most  likely  be  found.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this ;  amongst  others,  He  was  thus  enabled  to  visit  those 
districts  thinly  populated  by  a  hybrid  race,  partly  Gentile,  in 
whose  midst  much  darkness  and  ignorance  prevailed.  "  The 
multitude."  Consisting  of  a  number  of  people,  drawn  together 
from  various  sources,  led  by  various  considerations.  "  Having 
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nothing  to  eat."  The  provision  brought  with  them  being 
exhausted ;  the  journey  being  longer  than  they  anticipated ; 
the  attractions  of  our  Lord's  discourse  leading  them  on  from 
point  to  point ;  and  their  number  precluding  their  being  assisted 
by  the  few  poor  villagers  on  the  route.  True,  Christians  are 
not  encouraged  to  seek  for  ease,  comfort,  fulness,  or  assurance 
of  earthly  blessings ;  though  the  sequel  shows  that  their  bread 
and  water  shall  always  be  sure ;  and  that,  in  the  presence  of 
Christ,  there  is  a  certainty  that  real  want  can  never  ensue. 

"Nothing  to  eat."  This  illustrates  the  natural  and  per 
petual  lack  of  mankind.  We  cannot  create ;  we  can  but  sow 
and  plant,  dropping  the  God-given  seed  into  the  soil.  It  is  He 
alone  who  bestows  the  power  to  grow,  and  grants  the  increase. 
We  are  pensioners  of  His,  and,  being  paupers,  are  invited  daily 
to  sit  at  His  table. 

"Jesus  called  His  disciples."  Many  of  the  multitude  had 
doubtless  dispersed.  Their  resources  had  failed ;  they  dis 
cerned  no  chance  of  help ;  but  those  who  waited  were  rewarded. 
The  disciples  of  Christ  should  ever  realise  their  responsibility 
to  be  the  first  to  consult  about  the  sick  and  suffering,  the  sorrow 
ing  and  destitute.  Thank  God,  many  have  realised  the  fact,  for 
the  foundation  of  hospitals  and  refuges  is  peculiarly  a  Chris 
tian  work — but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
"I  have  compassion."  Christ  is  like  unto  us  in  that  He  has  a 
knowledge  and  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Our  passion  is  His, 
His  ours.  Thus,  we  can  speak  of  His  compassion  and  His 
sympathy,  or  suffering  together  ivith  us. 

"  Three  days."  Many  of  those  who  originally  started 
had  dropped  away.  The  following  of  Christ  demands  the 
exercise  of  patience,  fortitude,  continuance  both  in  suffering 
and  well-doing.  In  this  statement  of  the  three  days'  pursuit 
we  may  discern  an  implication  of  the  eager  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  people  for  that  spiritual  food  and  refreshment  our 
Saviour  was  qualified  to  bestow.  For  a  time,  it  caused  them 
to  be  oblivious  to  their  bodily  needs ;  at  length,  however,  a 
sense  of  their  want  returned.  How  humiliating,  is  it  not,  to 
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reflect  that,  here  below,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  lower  self, 
and  compelled  to  give  up  so  much  thought  to  food  and  sleep 
and  raiment  1  Many  individuals,  indeed,  give  far  too  much  time 
to  the  consideration  and  satisfaction  of  these  requirements ;  let 
us  as  Christians  try  and  attain  unto  the  golden  mean  in  these 
matters. 

"  Whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men  ? "  Perhaps  the 
stress  is  on  man — an  ordinary  man.  Looked  at  from  the 
human  point  of  view,  the  question  may  simply  have  indicated 
the  impossibility  of  feeding  such  a  large  number  by  natural 
means  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  If, 
however,  it  really  indicated  a  forgetfulness  of  what  had  gone 
before  (John  vi.  11),  and  a  want  of  faith  in  His  love  and  power, 
we  must  remember  that  the  former  miracle  had  been  wrought 
many  months  before,  and  that  God's  people,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  apt  to  distrust  Him  when  their  spirits  sink  low  in  times 
of  physical  exhaustion  and  in  the  face  of  some  special  want  or 
danger. 

"How  many  loaves  have  ye?"  The  provision  apparently 
belonging  to  the  disciples — or  perhaps  to  the  Apostles  only — is 
intended,  amounting  to  seven  loaves  and  "  a  few  small  fishes." 
Thus  are  we  taught  in  difficult  circumstances  not  to  sit  down 
lamenting  or  with  our  hands  in  our  lap,  but  to  be  up  and  doing,  to 
make  the  best  of  small  opportunities,  which  we  shall  unexpectedly 
find  to  grow  under  our  hands  so  as  to  be  available  for  others  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  "To  sit  down  on  the  ground."  So  that 
everything  should  be  done  systematically,  decently,  and  in  order. 
"  Gave  thanks  .  .  .  blessed."  A  lesson  to  us  personally  and 
socially.  How  the  multiplication  was  effected  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  we  see  illustrations  before  us  in  Nature,  day  by  day,  season 
by  season.  "  Gave  to  His  disciples  to  set  before  them."  What 
others  could  not  do,  Christ  did  ;  what  others  had  it  in  their 
power  to  accomplish  they  were  commanded  to  do.  He  multiplied, 
but  gave  to  His  disciples  to  distribute.  "They  .  .  .  were 
filled."  He  who  sits  down  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  the  right 
spirit  is  ever  satisfied.  Those  who  partake  of  the  banquets  and 
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luxuries  of  this  world  hunger  and  thirst  again.  (In  these 
reflections  are  to  be  found  fruitful  lessons  for  the  devout 
communicant.) 

"  They  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left,  seven 
baskets."  Although  there  was  profusion  and  a  miraculous 
energy  beyond,  yet  there  was  to  be  no  waste.  Herein  is  a  lesson 
for  domestic  servants,  and,  indeed,  for  us  all.  Those  who  waste 
food,  or,  truly,  in  the  widest  sense,  any  provision  for  body, 
soul,  or  spirit,  dishonour  God  and  shall  surely  come  to  want. 
"Seven  baskets."  Here,  and  in  S.  Matthew's  narrative,  the 
word  used  for  "baskets"  is  different  from  that  employed  in  the 
accounts  of  the  previous  miracle,  signifying  a  larger  kind. 

"He  sent  them  away."  Christ  is  not  always  apparently 
so  near  that  we  can  see  Him,  touch  Him  ;  we  must  sometimes 
appear  to  stand  alone,  to  fight  our  own  fight,  to  provide  for  our 
own  requirements. 


THE   EIGHTH   SUNDAY   AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  is  distinguished  by  its  simplicity.  It  reverts 
to  the  thought  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of  that  Providence 
which  never  has  failed  or  can  fail,  ordereth  all  things  both  in 
the  heights,  and  here  on  the  earth ;  and  it  implores  Him  to  put 
away  from  us  all  evil — everything  which  hinders  ;  and  to  bestow 
upon  us  all  good — everything  which  advances  our  spiritual  life. 

For  the  third  time  in  succession  the  Epistle  is  derived  from 
the  writings  of  S.  Paul,  who  paints  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  true 
life  resting  on  our  sonship  to  the  true  Father  of  souls.  He 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  consequences  of  this  sonship  in 
respect  both  of  our  inheritance  of  Christ's  sufferings  here  and 
of  His  glory  hereafter. 

The  Gospel  consists  of  the  well-known  passage  respecting 
false  teachers,  drawn  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
"Beware."  A  solemn  caution  given  by  One  who  understood 
all  that  was  implied  by  the  worth  of  a  human  soul,  and  who 
realised  how  much  men  are  affected  by  external  influences. 
Each  of  us  is  learning  daily — some  from  schoolmasters;  all 
from  the  voice  and  example  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  hourly  contact.  "False  prophets."  The  latter 
word  is  used  here  in  the  general  sense  of  "  teacher."  Among 
the  Jewish  nation  there  were  certain  accredited  doctors,  such 
as  scribes,  lawyers,  doctors  of  the  law.  Many  of  these — as 
Zadok,  Hillel,  Gamaliel — attained  to  wide  celebrity  and  autho 
rity.  The  word  "  rabbi "  or  "  master,"  was  applied  to  them ; 
their  sayings  and  dicta  were  registered,  their  glosses  and 
interpretations  of  Scripture  set  down  for  future  use,  being 
ultimately  embodied  in  the  Talmud  (including  the  Gemara  and 
Mishna) ;  their  systems  of  thought  secured  for  them  an 
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obedient  and  enthusiastic  following.  The  unlettered  multitude 
(John  vii.  49)  was  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  such  professors 
as  these.  Furthermore,  at  certain  periods,  men  sprang  up 
here  and  there,  unauthorised  by  any  school  of  thought,  but 
claiming  extraordinary  powers,  as  being  peculiarly  sent  forth 
by  God,  or  even  as  being  the  anxiously-expected  Messiah. 
(Mt.  xxiv.  5 ;  Acts  v.  36,  37.) 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance,  how  necessary  it  was  that 
this  caution  should  be  given.  Here  our  Lord  seems  to  bring  it 
in,  so  as  to  follow  immediately  upon  His  statement  as  to  the  Two 
Ways  (vv.  13  and  14).  He  wished  to  impress  upon  His  hearers 
that  there  would  be  teachers  professing  to  lead  their  followers 
in  the  Narrow  Way,  but  who  would  really  lead  them  astray. 
"  Sheep's  clothing,"  the  outward  garb  of  humility,  innocence, 
and  purity.  "  Ravening  wolves."  To  "  raven  "  is  to  destroy 
with  great  eagerness  and  rapacity.  Deceit  is  a  great  feature 
in  this  description.  Some  few  false  teachers  may  deliberately 
plan  this  wicked  design,  but  there  are  two  other  classes  at 
least  included  in  our  Lord's  warning,  viz.,  those  who  are 
false  as  to  the  motive  and  purpose  of  their  teaching;  and, 
secondly,  those  who  are  false  as  to  the  matter  of  their  teaching. 
Thus,  there  are  men  who  may  assume  the  office  of  teacher  and 
ministrant  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  from  pride,  love  of  power, 
or  of  filthy  lucre  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  3).  Such  persons 
may  teach  the  truth,  but  it  would  be  from  impure  motives. 
The  second  class  would  consist  of  those  who,  from  ignorance 
and  the  self-sufficiency  always  born  of  ignorance,  attain  not  of 
themselves  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  so  learn  and  teach 
things  which  are  false,  to  the  ultimate  undoing  alike  of  them 
selves  and  their  hearers.  The  first  are  false-hearted  teachers  of 
true  things  ;  the  second,  honest  teachers  of  false  things. 

"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  The  particular  form 
of  religion  professed  and  presented  by  teachers  and  preachers 
must  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience.  Only  let  us  take 
care  that  we  apply  the  true  test  and  seek  for  the  right  fruits. 
As  to  what  these  are,  no  one  is  left  in  doubt.  S.  Paul 
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echoes  our  Saviour's  words  and  furnishes  us  with  a  clue.  "  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal.  v.  22,  23).  And 
again,  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth"  (Eph.  v.  9).  The  last  word  here 
suggests  that  consistency  of  demeanour  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  looked  for,  but,  in  addition,  the  exposition  of  revealed 
truth. 

This  truth,  in  all  its  purity,  fulness,  and  completeness, 
would  make  mankind  happier,  more  contented,  peaceful,  loving, 
merciful,  and  forgiving ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  more  Christ-like, 
For  instance,  it  needs  no  profound  philosophy  to  tell  us  that 
if  Christ's  precepts  were  consistently  followed  by  all  men, 
quarrels  Avould  be  composed,  wars  would  cease,  ignorance 
would  vanish,  vice  disappear,  idleness  pass  away;  that  pain 
would  be  mitigated  by  sympathy,  poverty  relieved  by  plenty ; 
that  the  friendless  would  never  lack  a  protector  or  the  truth 
a  defender. 

"  Even  so,  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit."  This 
is  true,  so  long  as  the  original  tree  is  absolutely  good.  The 
statement  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
constitution.  In  that  case,  the  character  of  the  fruit  would 
also  change.  So  with  men.  The  verse  does  not  assert  that  a 
bad  man  cannot  become  good,  or  that  a  good  man  cannot  fall 
from  grace.  What  is  asserted  is  true  of  a  good  tree  as  long  as 
it  remains  good,  and  vice  versa.  "  Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 
This  is  the  judgment  on  the  false  teacher. 

"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  '  Lord,  Lord.'  "  By  this 
is  meant  any  holy  or  pious  language  carelessly  uttered.  It  is 
not  those  who  talk  well  and  do  ill,  but  those  who  both  talk  and 
do  in  accordance  with  Christ's  commandments,  who  shall  be 
saved.  This  applies  not  to  teachers  alone,  but  to  all  professors. 
The  verse  before  us  is  thus  appropriately  used  as  one  of  the 
Offertory  Sentences  in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion. 


THE  Collect.  A  healthy  spirit,  ever  glad  and  active  in  the 
performance  of  good,  is  surely  the  best  of  all  possessions.  To 
such  a  spirit,  thinking  what  is  right,  and  feeling  the  will  and 
power  to  do  it,  the  very  sense  of  existence  is  happiness ;  while 
of  all  natures,  it  is  the  most  readily  susceptible  of  hope.  But 
this  happy  principle  of  life  is  neither  self-formed  nor  self- 
nourished.  It  is  the  gift  of  God, 

The  Epistle.  This  begins  a  series  of  four  from  the  First 
Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  It  furnishes  a  characteristic  example 
of  S.  Paul's  symbolical  and  mystical  method  of  dealing  with 
Old  Testament  history  (Gal.  iv.  24),  as  exemplifying  general 
laws  of  human  nature  as  well  as  of  God's  government.  He 
here  adduces  traces  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  desert  as 
typical  of  our  wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  life.  He 
refers  to  the  baptism  in  the  Red  Sea  under  Moses,  to  the 
Manna,  to  the  Water  from  the  Rock ;  and  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  His  spiritual  Food 
and  Drink.  He  goes  on  to  dilate  upon  the  sins  into  which 
Israel  fell,  and  to  exhort  the  followers  of  Christ  to  be  watchful 
lest  they  also  should  give  way  to  spiritual  evils  of  corresponding 
character. 

The  Gospel  is  composed  of  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
following  at  once  upon  those  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Money,  and  the  Lost  Son ;  and,  like  them,  bears  on  lessons 
ressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

A  certain  rich  man."  Signifying  God — though  only  in 
regard  to  a  partial  and  particular  application.  Our  attention, 
however,  in  this  story,  is  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  steward,  the 
agent  or  manager  of  the  farm  or  property.  We  have  material  and 
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spiritual  gifts  in  trust,  to  use  or  spend,  to  retain  or  distribute, 
in  His  name.  How  few  of  us  realise  this  !  We  speak  of  our 
time,  our  lands,  our  money  !  But  the  time  of  death  comes  to 
the  happiest  and  wealthiest,  when  they  must  divest  themselves 
of  every  earthly  possession,  and  hand  it  back  to  Him  who  gave 
— or,  rather,  lent — it.  Then  our  poverty  is  rendered  obvious, 
for  our  inheritance  shrinks  to  six  feet  of  common  earth ! 

"  Was  accused  unto  him."  With  justice,  as  it  proved. 
"  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship."  "  Make  up  thy  accounts 
and  the  accounts  of  my  estate ;  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  matters  stand,  and  of  handing  over  the  affairs  to 
thy  successor."  A  similar  solemn  demand  shall  be  made  upon 
each  of  us — not  only  at  the  final  day  of  account,  but  daily 
in  respect  of  any  charge  committed,  of  any  special  gift  consigned, 
to  us.  (Mt.  xviii.  23.)  "  The  steward  said  within  himself." 
This  expression  usually  refers  to  some  selfish,  wicked,  counsel 
men  take  with  their  lower  nature  and  lower  motives.  What  we 
would  not  say  in  the  hearing  of  God  or  of  our  neighbours,  we  yet 
dare  to  say  "within  ourselves."  (Ps.  xiv.  1,  liii.  i.)  O  that 
we  could  remember  that  our  true  guide  in  times  of  distress  and 
perplexity  is  Almighty  God  !  "  What  shall  I  do  1 "  We  have 
no  resource  in  ourselves.  If  we  be  removed  from  the  place,  the 
office,  in  which  God  has  established  us  here  below,  we  are  undone ; 
for  we  cannot  stand  against  such  a  trial  as  this,  being  destitute 
and  helpless.  "  I  am  resolved  what  to  do."  TheJ.eyjLi^alwayj 
ready  to  advise  those  who  seek_  counsel_onj^  with  themselves. 
"They"  may  receive."  That  is,  his  master's  debtors.  The 
main  point  in  the  parable  has  reference  to  the  anxious  efforts 
of  a  desperate  man  to  secure  a  home  for  the  future. 

"  His  lord's  debtors."  Separately,  or  perhaps  altogether,  with 
the  design  in  the  latter  case  that  the  knowledge  of  common  wrong- 
doingwould  close  their  lipsand  prevent  this  wrong  being  disclosed. 
The  "  debtors  "  may  have  been  merchants  or  agents  who  had 
contracted  to  purchase  the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  or  the  farmers 
of  the  estate,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  rent  in  kind. 
"  A  hundred  measures  of  oil.,"  Either  he  owed  these  or  the 
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equivalent.  In  each  case  the  result  is  the  same.  The  debtor 
was  advised  and  encouraged  to  take  back  his  bill  or  agreement, 
and  fraudulently  substitute  fifty.  So  with  the  second  debtor 
and  all  the  others. 

"  And  the  lord  commended."  That  is,  "  the  rich  man," 
the  steward's  employer.  He  discovered  this  fresh  proof  of 
the  dishonesty  of  his  agent,  yet  he  "  commended "  him. 
Apparently  he  himself  was  a  man  of  no  very  high  principle, 
and  his  remarks  took  the  form  of  a  commendation  of  the 
steward  as  a  sharp,  clever,  schemer — without  reference  to  the 
loss  he  himself  stood  to  suffer  by  the  action.  Perhaps,  the 
design  was  found  out,  and  frustrated,  so  that  the  master  suffered 
no  ultimate  injury,  and  was  therefore  free  to  criticise  the  plan. 
"Wisely."  That  is,  prudently,  from  the  low  point  of  view 
taken  up  by  the  steward. 

"  The  children  of  this  world."  Here  begins  our  Lord's 
comment  upon  the  parable.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  any 
act  of  dishonesty,  however  cleverly  designed  and  carried  out,  is 
to  be  praised  or  imitated  by  us.  l£_is  the  earnest  purpose, 
the  strenuous  endeavour,  we  .are  called  upon..jko_iiniteite"!  The 
design  of  our  Lord,  then,  is  simply  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
— as  true  now  asjt^was  on  tha  day  TTf  ^pftftft— that  worldly 
men  take  far  greater  pains  to  carry  out  their  ends  and  attain 
^tp  worldly  position,  wealth,  or  comfort,  than  do  the  children  of  ^ 
Ijght  to  attain  unto  spiritual  happiness  and  blessing^,  "In 
their  generation."  "  Unto,  or  towards,  their  generation,"  that 
is,  those  like  unto  themselves.  "  The  children  of  light "  do  not 
put  forth  half  the  pains  to  win  Heaven  which  the  men  of  this 
world  use  to  win  earth ;  the  world  is  better  served  by  its 
servants  than  God  is  by  His.  Consider  how  muck  time  one  of 
us  gives  to  self  and  the  world — how  little,  by  comparison,  to 
God ;  how  much  longing  there  is  after  one  earthly  pleasure  or 
idol — how  little  after  the  One  Great  Good ! 

"  Friends  of,"  or  out  of,  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  " 
(Mt.  vi.  24).  A  word  often  occurring  in  the  Targums,  or 
old  Jewish  writings,  meaning  "riches."  "Use  the  mammon,  or 
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money,  of  unrighteousness  as  a  means  of  making  friends." 
The  word  unrighteousness  is  contrasted  with  the  word  true — 
true  riches — in  v.  11.  It  is  unrighteous  by  comparison  with 
the  altogether  true.  It  is  unrighteous  by  reason  of  its  tendency 
to  harden  the  heart  and  minister  to  pride,  self-sufficiency,  even 
to  penuriousness.  Riches  are  frequently  either  the  fruit  or  the 
seed  of  unrighteousness.  Christ  declares  that  money,  means, 
wealth,  or  faculty  of  any  and  every  kind,  are  to  be  used  to 
benefit  the  poor,  destitute,  friendless,  or  forlorn.  As  a  conse 
quence,  "  they, "  the  grateful  recipients,  shall  receive  and 
welcome  those  who  have  been  thus  kind,  benevolent,  hospitable, 
and  self-denying,  not  into  a  temporary  home,  on  sufferance, 
but  into  "  everlasting  habitations."  Supposing  this  recognition 
to  be  personal  and  not  general,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the 
hint  that  we  shall  meet  and  know  in  heaven  the  friends  we 
have  gathered  round  us  on  earth.  If  those  we  have  benefited 
here  below  shall  meet  and  welcome  us  in  the  courts  above, 
surely,  also,  will  beloved  friends  and  relatives  do  the  same 
(xvi.  23). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  application  of  this  parable  the 
appeal  is  not  to  the  highest  motive — viz.,  the  love  of  God  and 
the  desire  to  serve  the  good  for  His  own  sake  and  without 
reward ;  but  to  the  lower,  yet  allowable,  motive  of  a  wise  self- 
interest,  such  as  is  used,  so  often  pervertedly,  in  the  practice  of 
the  world. 


THE  TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  is  as  simple  as  it  is  earnest.  Humility  appeals 
unto  mercy,  and  pleads  with  that  mercy  which  is  Divine  to 
hear  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  Throne.  To  further  that 
end,  the  suppliants  seek  that  their  prayers  may  include  such 
things  as  it  ever  pleases  the  Giver  to  bestow.  Thus,  prayer 
leads  us  into  the  kingdom  of  grace — grace  of  double  power  pro 
ceeding  from  the  Giver  in  respect  of  material  gifts — grace 
bestowed  upon  the  suppliant  to  enable  him  both  to  ask,  and  to 
ask  aright. 

The  Epistle  deals  with  the  answer  given  to  the  Corinthian 
converts  concerning  their  queries  respecting  those  extraordinary 
gifts,  the  use  and  meaning  of  which  had  caused  questioning 
and  heartburning  within  the  church.  All  such  gifts  are 
declared  to  depend  upon  faith,  and  to  be  interpenetrated  with 
the  Divine  unity — a  unity  of  origin,  of  service,  and  of  effort ; 
but  a  unity  consistent  with  a  diversity  of  operation.  For  our 
selves,  the  meaning  is  perfectly  general,  being  referable  to  all 
spiritual  gifts  and  graces  whatsoever.  There  may  be  many 
persons  led  by  the  Divine  impulse,  yet  manifesting  that  impulse 
in  many  ways,  according  to  their  several  endowments ;  all  free, 
yet  all  constrained  by  overpowering  and  overmastering  grace 
from  above. 

The  Gospel  narrates  the  lament  over  Jeruselem.  ,  The  main 
circumstances  are  also  detailed  by  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mark,  and 
S.  John,  but  the  main  incident  of  our  Gospel  is  told  us  by 
S.  Luke  alone.  "When  He  was  come  near."  He  had  been  in 
that  neighbourhood  some  little  time.  He  had  given  sight  to 
Bartimaeus,  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  exercised  His 
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ministry  in  various  other  ways.  He  then  retired  for  an  interval 
to  Ephraim,1  and  returned  to  Bethany,  where  He  was  anointed 
by  Mary.  Then  he  prepared  to  enter  Jerusalem.  This  was 
accomplished  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  we  are  accus 
tomed  to  call  Palm  Sunday,  from  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
passage.  (Read  the  remarks  in  this  series  on  the  Gospel  for  the 
First  Sunday  in  Advent.) 

"  When  He  was  come  nigh  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany."  He 
had  sent  two  of  His  disciples  into  the  village  of  Bethany,  over 
against  them,  to  bring  Him  a  colt,  on  which  He  might  sit  after 
the  custom  of  Eastern  kings  and  sages.  A  great  crowd  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  bound  for  the  Holy 
City  to  celebrate  the  coming  Feast  of  the  Passover.  Moved  by 
the  circumstances  and  by  His  magnetic  presence,  a  sudden 
emotion  seized  upon  the  vast  host,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  masses  of  people.  Stimulated  by  the  sight  of  Bartimaeus,  of 
Lazarus,  and  of  others  (the  subjects  of  our  Saviour's  grace,  who 
were  probably  a  part  of  his  immediate  following),  fired  by  His 
words  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  many  of  them 
would  confound  with  an  earthly  sovereignty ;  they  rushed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  realisation  of  their  long-cherished  national 
hopes  and  aspirations  was  reached ;  that  they  saw  before  them 
the  fearless  and  outspoken  champion  of  their  cause.  In 
imagination,  they  beheld  the  uprising  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  the  casting  off  of  the  galling  yoke,  the  destruction  and 
expulsion  of  the  hated  foreigner.  In  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm, 
they  cast  their  garments  under  the  feet  of  the  animal  which 
bore  Him  Whom  they  esteemed  to  be  their  champion.  They 
tore  off  branches  of  the  palm-trees  lining  the  way,  waved  them 
aloft  in  token  of  coining  victory,  and  then  strewed  them  also  in 
the  road.  They  took  unto  themselves  the  exultant  prophetic 

1  That  is,  the  hill  country  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between 
the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley.  Hence  Ophrah  and  Ephraim 
are  identical,  being  now  called  et  Tanjibch,  a  village  on  a  conical  hill, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Salt  Sea.  It  stands  five 
miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  sixteen  from  Jerusalem. 
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words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Blessed  is  the  King  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxviii.  26). 

But  there  was  one  amongst  them  who  remained  unmoved — 
He,  the  most  concerned  of  all.  He  took  a  loftier  view  of  the 
purposes  of  God,  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  word ;  a  view  more 
extended,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  of  Himself  as  the 
King — not  of  one  nation  or  race,  but — of  a  universal  empire. 
He  likewise  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  (with  prophetic  vision) 
beheld  some  of  those  who  most  loudly  acclaimed  His  approach, 
after  but  a  brief  interval,  denounce  Him  in  their  disappointed 
zeal,  and  add  their  voices  to  swell  the  horrid  cry,  "Crucify 
Him  !  crucify  Him  ! "  Yet,  when  we  say  unmoved,  we  mean 
unmoved  by  this  tribute  of ,  human  applause  and  ecstasy.  He 
was,  in  truth,  most  deeply  moved,  even  to  tears.  This  was 
"when  He  beheld  the  city."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  His 
course  on  this  occasion  can  be  followed  step  by  step  in  the 
journey  of  to-day,  so  that  the  very  spot  can  be  identified  where 
this  view  of  the  city  burst  upon  Him.  The  descent  spoken  of 
in  v.  37  is  at  the  place  where  the  road  (having  passed  up  and 
over  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  it  rounds  its  southern 
shoulder)  begins  to  descend  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point, 
the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  city 
and  the  Temple ;  whilst  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by 
the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right.  It  was  here — as  Jerusalem 
came  partly  into  sight — that  the  shout  of  triumphant  joy  broke 
loudly  forth  from  the  multitude.  The  road  now  descends  again  a 
little  way,  and  the  city  is  lost  sight  of  behind  the  ridge  of  Olivet. 
A  few  moments,  and  the  path  mounts  again ;  it  climbs  a  rugged 
ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  city  bursts  into  view,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth  (Ps.  xlviii.  2).  It  was  on  this  spot,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Hosannas  of  the  multitude,  that  Jesus  paused  and  wept. 

Many  times  He  must  have  shed  tears  as  an  infant.  We 
know  that  He  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus ;  here  again  the 
bitter  drops  course  down  His  cheek.  It  is  a  sad  and  solemn 
thing  to  see  a  man  thus  moved.  We  are  accustomed  to  the 
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crying  of  children ;  with  women,  too,  tears  are  very  near  the 
surface,  but  men  are  cast  in  a  rougher  mould,  and  it  must  be 
something  of  an  altogether  exceptional  character  that  causes 
them  to  lose  their  fortitude.  But  there  was  an  element  of 
bitterness  here  that  caused  man's  last  defence  to  be  broken 
down.  We  may,  however,  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  tears  of  Jesus  and  the  lessons  they  teach.  They  proclaim 
Him  to  be  truly  man,  able  to  know,  to  appreciate  human  in 
feriority,  ignorance,  suffering,  wrong,  and  despair !  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  He  wept  not  for  Himself,  His  own 
wrongs,  privations,  sufferings,  or  approaching  death — though 
the  shadow  of  His  fate  lay  heavily  across  His  path,  and  He 
knew  it  well !  He  wept  for  others.  How  closely  intertwined 
on  earth  are  joy  and  sorrow — how  closely  intermixed  light  and 
darkness.  All  around  were  hopeful  and  jubilant ;  He  alone  was 
oppressed  and  desponding. 

Why  did  He  weep?  Because  He  was  in  presence  of  the 
dead.  That  was  why  He  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He 
saw  the  cause  which  brought  death,  the  pain  and  anguish  going 
before  and  accompanying  death,  the  corruption  and  spoliation 
of  the  tomb.  At  the  tomb  it  was  physical  death  he  lamented — 
here  it  was  spiritual.  The  city  lay  before  him — an  object  of 
interest,  of  admiration,  of  glad  anticipation  to  all  pious  and  loyal 
Jews.  Exalted  was  it  in  sacred  story,  sublime  were  the  refer 
ences  to  it  in  their  literature.  Now  it  lay  glowing  in  the 
golden  noon  of  an  Eastern  day,  with  its  glittering  roofs  of 
palace  and  temple.  But  Jesus  looked  beneath  the  surface. 
He  saw  the  corruption  of  spiritual  death,  the  pride,  hypocrisy, 
and  ignorance  of  the  hearts  that  could  have  known  God  and 
good  things,  but  would  not !  It  was  intended  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Most  High,  it  was  really  the  city  of  devils. 

"If  thou  hadst  known."  "Oh,  that  thou  hadst  known!" 
"  In  this  thy  day."  It  might  have  been  their  day  of  grace, 
even  if  they  had  never  sought  for  grace  before.  Of  this,  how 
ever,  there  was  now  no  hope.  It  was  the  day  of  their  visitation  ; 
but,  alas  !  of  judgment,  not  of  grace,  for  they  themselves  had 
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willed  it  so.  "  The  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace."  It 
is  as  if  He  had  said,  "  Thou  art  called  Jerusalem,"  which. means 
"They  shall  see  peace,"  or  "Possession  of  peace."  "Oh,  that 
thou  wast  Jerusalem  in  truth,  and  hadst  known  the  things  which 
make  for  lasting  peace  !  but  now,  and  from  henceforth,  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes."  "  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee." 
Our  Saviour,  by  His  tears,  shows  us  that  He  is  truly  human  ; 
and  by  His  prophetic  deliverances  He  displays  Himself  as  truly 
God — seeing  all,  and  seeing  it  from  afar.  "  One  stone  upon 
another."  It  is  astonishing — and  yet  not  so— to  read  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  some  forty  years  after,  and 
observe  how  the  incidents  tally  with  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord. 

"The  time  of  thy  visitation"  (1  John  i.  2;  Isa.  x.  3).  We 
must  remember,  in  dwelling  upon  this  passage,  that  He  is  still 
the  same ;  and  that  (amidst  many  points  of  outward  difference) 
we  are  also  still  the  same  in  original  nature  as  the  Jews  of  the 
first  age.  Jesus  comes  to  us  now,  recognises  the  sin  and  evil 
of  our  heart,  weeps  over  us — over  each  of  us.  His  warnings 
are  for  individuals,  as  also  are  His  love  and  saving  grace. 
"  They  are  hid. from  thine  eyes."  How  dreadful  is  this  thought. 
To  be  given  over  to  destruction,  and  not  to  realise  the  position  ! 
To  put  aside  present  opportunities  for  those  which  will  never 
come ! 

"He  went  into  the  temple."  (Mt.  xxi.  12.)  He  went  and 
looked  round  about,  and  visited  it  again  next  day  to  cleanse  it 
in  the  manner  here  recorded.  This  has  been  commented  upon 
under  the  head  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent.  "  My  house 
is  the  house  of  prayer"  (Isa.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  2,  11). 


THE   ELEVENTH   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  opens  with  a  pathetic  declaration  that  the 
almighty  power  of  God  is  used  not  to  advance  personal  ends 
or  to  crush  opponents — as  man's  oftentimes  is — but  rather  to 
show  forth  pity  in  sympathy,  and  mercy  in  help. 

The  Epistle  comprises  the  beginning  of  the  great  chapter  on 
the  Resurrection,  which  S.  Paul  emphatically  declares  to  be  the 
Gospel,  as  being  the  central  fact  of  God's  revelation.  He 
recites,  after  the  manner  of  a  creed,  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  He  then  enumerates  the  witnesses  to  the  Resurrection 
as  a  fact — these  being  successively  S.  Peter,  the  Twelve,  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren,  S.  James,  and  himself. 

In  the  Gospel  we  have  a  parable  peculiar  to  S.  Luke. 
"Certain,  which  trusted  in  themselves  "  as  being  righteous,  not 
exclusively  the  Pharisees,  but  men  possessing  a  Pharisaic  spirit, 
even  amongst  His  immediate  followers,  or  among  His  hearers, 
who  might  nurse  within  themselves  a  self-righteous  pride,  "  and 
despise  others."  That  is  the  worst  effect  of  spiritual  pride ; 
and,  indeed,  of  pride  generally,  teaching  its  votaries  that  they 
can  exalt  themselves  only  by  despising  their  neighbours. 
Thus,  selfish  men  seek  to  rise  by  overreaching  others,  by 
climbing  up  over  their  shoulders. 

"  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray."  There  were 
many  similarities  between  these  two,  but  a  direct  contrast  is 
here  furnished,  as  in  so  many  other  parables.  The  temple  was 
used  for  purposes  of  ritual,  ceremonial,  and  sacrifice.  It  has 
been  doubted  (though  without  reason)  whether  it  was  ever 
employed  as  a  place  of  personal,  private,  prayer;  but  it  is 
certainly  natural,  and  in  accord  with  common  experience,  that 
men  should  have  ordinarily  used  it  as  such.  Prayer  was 
frequently  made  in  public  places  ;  sometimes,  alas,  by  reason  of 
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the  vanity  of  the  suppliant,  and  his  desires  for  self-advertisement 
(Mt.  vi.  5). 

"A  Pharisee."  They  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  religious  sects  or  parties  amongst  the  Jews,  forming 
what,  to  outer  eyes,  was  the  religious  world.  They  were  great 
sticklers  for  the  literalities  of  the  Law,  to  which  they  had 
added  a  number  of  traditions,  as  vexatious  as  puerile.  Their 
creed  and  practice  ministered  to  spiritual  pride  and  self- 
righteousness,  leading  to  their  despising  all  who  belonged 
not  to  their  own  sect  (the  word  Pharisee  itself  meaning 
Separatist),  thus  bringing  upon  them  the  unmeasured  scorn 
and  frequent  rebuke  of  Him  whose  religion  was  one  in 
tended  to  humble  the  sinner,  to  exalt  God,  and  to  bring  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Pharisee  would,  doubtless, 
arrange  his  prayers  according  to  rule  and  measure,  and  be  very 
strict  in  all  the  details  of  time,  place,  and  position.  This 
Publican  (one  of  a  despised  and  hated  class,  as  being  in  the 
employ  of  the  enemies  of  the  race  as  collectors  of  a  hateful 
tax)  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  man  of  disordered  and  irregular 
life ;  but  we  see  him  here  (perchance  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  and  special  conviction)  making  his  way  to  God's  house 
to  pour  out  the  secrets  of  his  burdened  soul. 

"  The  Pharisee  stood."  Such  was  the  ordinary  posture  for 
prayer,  adopted  also  by  the  Publican.  The  first-mentioned 
stood  in  the  special  court,  in  some  conspicuous  position.  "  And 
prayed  thus  with  himself."  Observe  the  force  of  the  last  two 
words ;  he  prayed  rather  to  justify  and  glorify  himself  in  his 
own  eyes,  than  to  appeal  unto  his  Maker.  The  first  prayer  is  a 
thanksgiving,  yet,  indeed,  hardly  that,  so  much  as  a  boast. 

"  As  other  men  are."  If  we  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves, 
or  with  other  men,  even  the  best,  we  may  possibly  find  little 
cause  for  alarm,  and  much  for  congratulation.  But  it  is  for 
us  to  see  ourselves  as  our  Judge  sees  us — to  regard  sin  as  He 
regards  it.  Yet,  the  Pharisee  was  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  An  extortioner  was  he,  for  he  filched  his  character 
from  the  Publican ;  unjust,  for  he  presumed  to  judge  his 
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neighbour's  life  and  read  his  heart ;  an  adulterer,  for  he  mingled 
his  own  crude  ideas  with  the  pure  word  telling  of  the  Divine 
mercy  and  grace. 

Observe  how  excellently  the  Church  has  set  side  by  side 
with  this  Parable,  in  the  Epistle,  the  words  of  another  Pharisee 
in  speaking  of  the  fruit  and  labour  of  his  life  :  "  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am.  ...  I  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
me. 

"  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  Here,  again,  the 
practice  of  this  devotee  went  beyond  the  law  (Mt.  xxiii.  23). 
We  gather  from  this  mode  of  expression  that  words  and  acts  good 
in  themselves  may  yet  tend  to  evil  by  reason  of  the  underlying 
spirit ;  and,  in  addition,  even  that  religion  itself  may  minister  to 
the  destruction  of  souls  when  it  runs  to  seed  in  pride,  selfishness, 
and  contempt  of  others,  who,  mayhap,  have  never  possessed  the 
advantages  or  opportunities  enjoyed  by  ourselves.  If  we  fast 
for  the  sake  of  fasting,  as  an  end  in  itself  ;  or  if  we  give  for  the 
sake  of  ostentation,  our  good  shall  surely  turn  to  evil. 

"  Standing  afar  off."  Far  away  from  the  well-dressed, 
respectable,  crowd.  "Would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes 
unto  heaven."  Our  posture  and  bearing  in  a  place  of  worship 
tell  a  tale  either  of  attention  or  indifference.  How  few  persons 
sit,  stand,  or  kneel  in  church  in  a  truly  reverential  attitude. 
"  Be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  This  was  not  a  prayer  said  by 
rote,  or  carefully  rehearsed  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  but  a  sigh,  a 
groan,  from  the  recesses  of  his  stricken  nature.  "  To  me,  the 
sinful  one."  When  we  come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
our  sins  take  such  hold  upon  us  that  we  are  not  able  to  look 
up  (Ps.  xl.  12).  The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  indeed,  brings  us 
so  low,  that  it  requires  the  knowledge  of  God  to  restore  us. 
First,  it  is— "Shew  me  myself";  then— "Shew  me  Thyself." 
Think  again  of  the  Publican's  declaration,  in  another  form. 
"God  be  reconciled  to  me,  the  sinner."  This  meaning  may, 
indeed,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  sin-offering  then  being 
presented  to  God  in  the  course  of  the  temple  service. 
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"I  tell  you."  It  is  a  great  thing  for  Jesus  Himself  to 
declare  to  us  the  sure  way  of  justification.  "  Justified."  A 
very  fruitful  word  of  pregnant  meaning.  The  Publican  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  and  love  and  sacrifice  of  a  spotless 
Redeemer,  to  the  end  that  all  his  guilt  might  be  atoned  for  and 
blotted  out.  He  was  therefore  justified  by  God  outwardly,  as 
by  his  own  conscience  inwardly.  Henceforth,  he  would  carry 
this  conviction  everywhere  with  him,  for  it  was  enshrined 
in  his  heart.  "  Rather  than  the  other."  Not  "  more  justified  " 
than  the  other,  but  "  instead "  of  the  other.  Both  men  were 
justified,  but  there  was  an  essential  difference.  The  Publican 
was  justified  by  God,  the  Pharisee  only  by  himself.  "Every 
one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased"  (Lk.  xiv.  11).  The 
Pharisee  was  abased  because  he  had  lost  another  opportunity 
of  finding  grace  ;  the  Publican  was  exalted  because  of  the  free 
grant  of  pardon  and  peace  from  Him  Who  alone  is  their  true 
source  (Mt.  xx.  16). 
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THE  TWELFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  is  distinguished  by  its  comprehensiveness.  It 
acknowledges  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God,  and  craves 
for  that  which  will  make  us  doubly  blessed,  viz.,  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins. 

The  Epistle  is  drawn  from  the  Second  Letter  to  the  people  of 
Corinth.  It  dilates  on  the  confidence  in  God  felt  by  the 
Apostle,  and  sets  forth  a  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
covenants. 

The  Gospel  takes  up  a  miracle  of  healing.  "  The  coasts  of 
Decapolis,"  or  the  region  of  the  Ten  Cities.  (Mt.  iv.  25  ; 
Mk.  v.  20.) 

"  They  bring  unto  him."  The  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
sufferer  make  their  appeal.  This  particular  sufferer  "  was  deaf, 
and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech."  Of  himself, therefore, 
he  could  neither  hear  nor  fully  understand  the  invitations  of 
Christ ;  therefore  it  was  merciful  that  he  should  be  granted  the 
ministry  of  supplication  and  help.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  possessed  with  a  devil,  but  to  have  suffered  from  natural 
causes.  He  was  deaf — not  congenitally  or  stone-deaf,  maybe  ; 
if  so,  he  would  have  been  wholly  dumb.  But  his  hearing  was, 
or  had  become,  defective  ;  his  speech,  too,  was  laboured  and 
stammering. 

"  They  beseech  Him  to  lay  His  hand  upon  him."  Evidently 
they  were  persons  who*  had  observed  His  power,  and  the 
manner  in  which  He  exercised  that  power.  The  "  laying-on  of 
hands  "  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  highly  significant  action. 
Blessed  are  those  who  follow  Christ  in  the  way,  and  be 
come  familiar  with  the  methods  of  His  wondrous  working! 
But  many  in  that  day  were  hostile  and  indifferent;  many 
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procrastinating ;   others,  again,  would  not  go  out  of  the  way 
either  for  themselves  or  their  neighbours. 

"He  took  him  aside."  Our  Lord  cared  not  for  the  foolish 
curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause  of  the  vulgar.  He  would  teach 
ug^  that_jii3  quietness^as^nconfidence,  should be  our  strength^ 
Again,  God's  working,  evermore,  is  in  silence — much  of  it  in 
secret.  The  world  moves  without  noise,  though  with  incredible 
velocity  ;  the  seed  grows  secretly  in  the  soil.  Furthermore, 
God  would  teach  us  that  His  gifts  must  be  received  and  utilized, 
in  great  part,  when  we  are  withdrawn  from  the  noise  and 
hubbub  of  the  world,  and  from  the  competition,  strife,  and 
money-grubbing  associated  with  the  world's  conflict ;  yea,  that 
ofttimes  He  deals  with  us  the  more  effectively  jn  the  sick 
chamber  or  the  house  of  solitude. 

"  Put  his  fingers."  Our  Lord  employed  (as  we  see)  a  certain 
ritual,  certain  outward  signs,  certain  elements  proceeding  from 
Himself.  We  are  body  as  well  as  spirit — objective  as  well  as 
subjective.  We  need  something,  even  in  religious  worship,  to 
appeal  to  the  eye,  to  the  senses  generally — the  written  word,  the 
special  garb,  the  water  of  baptism,  the  bread  of  communion. 
In  the  Old  Testament  Law  there  was  set  forth  an  elaborate 
system  of  signs  and  mysteries,  of  ritual,  clothing,  and  sacrifice. 
Even  now,  such  things  are  significant,  and,  under  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  have  their  place  and  meaning.  Therefore,  ques 
tions  concerning  ritual  really  relate  only  to  the  limits  of  the 
same.  Jesus  put  His  fingers  into  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  touched 
his  tongue  that  He  might  give  him  confidence  and  outward  testi 
mony  that  the  seat  of  the  mischief  was  reached,  as  well  as  afford 
the  sufferer  material  demonstration  of  an  inward  influence.  He 
appealed  to  his  understanding  through  the  one  sense  that  was 
left  open — that  of  sight,  as  if  to  remind  him  that,  even  in  his 
affliction,  he  had  an  avenue  to  the  soul  still  spared  to  him. 

"Looking  up  to  heaven."  There  is  only  one  true  friend,  one 
help,  one  home — these  all  are  above.  "  He  sighed  "  (John  xi. 
33,  35,  38).  Because  He,  Whose  true  work  it  was  to  heal  souls, 
was  called  upon  to  heal  bodies  ;  because  people  thought  more  of 
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material  cures  than  of  spiritual  relief  ;  because  He  was  rendered 
conscious  of  the  evil  and  misery,  pain  and  disability,  there  were 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  heavier  curse  of  sin,  working  itself  out 
in  this  outward  loss  and  shame ;  because  He  was  about  to  give 
relief  but  to  one  individual  out  of  multitudes  suffering  in  the 
same  manner ;  because  this  individual  was  but  a  sample  of  those 
who  were  slow  to  hear,  slow  to  speak ;  perhaps,  because  He 
foresaw  that  this  man  would  make  a  bad  use  of  those  faculties 
now  fitted  and  extended  with  the  object  of  fitting  them  for 
nobler  ends. 

"Ephphatha."  A  word  belonging  to  Aramaic,  akin  to 
Hebrew,  the  original  language  of  the  nation.  The  ordinary 
speech  employed  by  our  Lord.  So  in  v.  41  we  find  the  words 
"  Talitha  Cumi."  S.  Mark  (though  writing  in  Greek)  delights 
to  record  the  very  sounds  actually  spoken  by  Christ,  giving 
the  interpretation  of  them,  as  befits  the  case  of  one  writing 
for  Gentiles. 

"  He  charged  him."  As  in  so  many  other  cases  (i.  44 ;  Mt. 
viii.  4).  So  that  he  should  not  minister  to  mere  curiosity  or 
idle  tale-telling  ;  or  constitute  himself  a  hero  and  become  puffed 
up  with  pride  and  vanity.  The  command  was  broken,  and 
although  we  can  understand  that  this  should  have  been  so,  we 
cannot  justify  the  breach.  Absolute  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  those  amongst  us — alike  in  domestic,  national,  and 
ecclesiastical  life — who,  under  God,  have  the  right  to  command. 
One  of  the  sins  of  the  present  day — a  bad  one,  too,  and  the 
parent  of  many  others — is  self-sufficiency,  having  its  fruit  in 
disobedience.  Thus,  it  is  a  mark  of  national  degeneracy,  and 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself,  that  there  should  be  manifested 
signs  of  a  revolt  of  one  sex  against  the  other,  or  of  class  against 
class. 

"  He  hath  done  all  things  well."  How  much  more  can  we 
certify  to  this,  out  of  our  enlarged  experience. 
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THE  Collect  confesses  it  is  by  God's  gift  alone  that  faith  is 
able  to  lead  to  service ;  and  prays  that  this  faith  may  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  those  promises  as  eternal  as  they  are  precious. 

The  Epistle  commences  a  series  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Galatians,  and  embodies  a  protest  against  the  falling  away  of 
converts  to  the  Judaising  idolatry  of  the  Law. 

By  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  Gospel  illustrates 
the  superiority  of  living  and  effective  principle  to  all  limitations 
of  rule  and  law,  devised  by  man  from  feelings  of  exclusiveness, 
not  confessed  even  to  oneself,  but  yet  having  their  root  in  pride 
and  selfishness.  The  parable  was  called  forth  by  our  Lord's 
declaration  of  the  blessedness,  above  prophets  and  kings,  of 
those  who  saw  and  heard  Him.  This  brought  up  "a  certain 
lawyer,"  who  "tempted" — that  is,  tested  or  tried — Him,  by 
asking  a  certain  question. 

What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  (Mt.  xxii.  36 ;  Mk. 
xii.  28 ;  Acts  xvi.  30.)  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ? "  Observe 
how  frequently  Jesus  refers  to  the  word  written  (Mt.  iv.  4). 
"  How  readest  thou  1 "  Perhaps  our  Saviour  referred  to  the 
lawyer's  phylactery  (Mt.  xxiii.  5),  on  which  the  text  given  in 
response  may  well  have  been  written,  for  it  was  one  frequently 
employed  in  that  way.  "Thou  shalt  love.  .  .  God.  .  . 
neighbour  ..."  Good — for  this  includes  the  two  great  com 
mandments  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Good,  too,  for 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (Rom.  xiii.  10).  It  is  well  to 
be  convinced  of  this — better  still  to  carry  it  out.  Perhaps  Jesus 
knew  that,  in  this  respect,  the  lawyer  failed. 

"  He,  willing  to  justify  himself."  Feeling,  probably,  shame 
faced,  and  a  trifle  nettled,  at  the  position  in  which  he  was 
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placed  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  bystanders  who  had  been  led 
to  regard  him  with  awe,  and  anxious  to  divert  attention  from 
himself,  he  addressed  to  the  Master  another  query :  "  Who  is 
my  neighbour  1 "  Jesus,  in  answer,  shows  not  so  much  who  is 
neighbour  unto  us,  but  him  to  whom  we.  might  constitute  our 
selves  neighbourly,  leading  us  to  infer  that  it  is  love,  not  locality, 
that  prompts  to  neighbourship.  Observe  not  alone  the  fulness, 
beauty,  divine  wisdom,  and  appropriateness  of  the  response, 
but  also  the  readiness,  which  no  less  marks  the  speaker  as 
divine.  There  was  no  opportunity  allowed  for  reflection  and 
the  elaboration  of  a  finished  discourse. 

The  parable  tells  us  of  a  certain  man,  presumably  a  Jew,  going 
down — the  term  employed  here  to  designate  natural  position — 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  second  city  in  Judaea,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  along  a  wild  and  mountainous  road, 
infested  by  robbers,  hence  called  the  red  or  bloody  road.  The 
spot  indicated  was  probably  not  far  from  the  place  at  which  the 
story  was  given  (Mt.  xx.  29  ;  Lk.  x.  38).  "  By  chance  " — nothing 
really  happens  haphazard — the  chance  here  was  a  chance  to  do 
good.  This  was  not  recognised  by  the  priest.  Many  priests 
lived  at  Jericho,  and  this  man  was  returning  to  his  home  upon 
the  completion  of  the  duties  of  his  "  course  "  at  the  Holy  City. 
But  his  formal  service  had  not  prepared  his  heart  to  carry  out 
the  truths  his  ministrations  had  shadowed  forth  even  with 
respect  to  the  dumb  creatures  of  the  field.  (Ex  xxiii.  5  ;  Deut. 
xxii.  4.)  He  was  fearful  of  tarrying  in  that  evil  spot  lest  he 
should  receive  similar  treatment,  so  "he  passed  by  on  the  other 
side."  The  Levite,  an  inferior  officer,  did,  however,  a  little 
more  thau  the  priest.  He  looked  on  the  wounded  man;  but 
the  look  brought  not  forth  love  and  sympathy,  and  he  also  soon 
put  the  width  of  the  road  between  them  and  went  his  way. 
Lastly,  came  the  Samaritan,  a  stranger  and  an  ememy  (Mt.  x. 
5 ;  John  iv.  9),  but  one  whose  look  led  to  compassion.  Heed 
less  of  himself,  his  own  comfort,  business,  and  safety,  he  went 
to  the  distressed  man,  tended  him,  poured  in  the  wine  to 
cleanse,  the  oil  to  mollify  and  heal.  (A  willing  spirit  has 
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always  the  effectual  means,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  help.)  He 
got  down  from  his  beast  that  he  might  set  the  wounded  man 
thereon,  accompanied  him  amidst  the  solitude  and  dangers  of 
the  waste,  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  even  then  relaxed  not 
his  kind  offices,  but  tended  him  with  resourceful  care. 

"Which  now,  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour 
to  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? "  Observe  the  stress 
on  the  word  was,  really  meaning  became,  or,  made  himself, 
neighbour.  "He  that  showed  mercy  on  him."  The  lawyer 
would  not  soil  his  tongue  with  the  hated  word  Samaritan ;  yet 
was  he  bound  to  do  so,  by  a  periphrasis,  in  giving  the  answer 
which  alone  could  meet  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  the  inner  meaning  of  the  parable — viz.,  that 
which  refers  it  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven — is  to  be  insisted 
upon.  How  beautifully,  yet  how  unaffectedly,  does  not  our 
Lord  in  this  story  identify  Himself  with  the  Samaritan.  The 
wounded  man  is  humanity  itself,  lapsed  far  from  original 
righteousness,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  souls 
(John  viii.  44),  stripped  of  innocence  and  glory,  and  well-nigh 
deprived  of  life  itself.  The  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  law — 
imperfectly  understood  and  carried  out  by  men — availed  not 
to  succour  and  to  save  (Rom.  iii.  20;  Heb.  x.  1-4).  Then 
came  Christ,  despised  and  rejected  (Isa.  liii.  3),  even  called  a 
Samaritan  in  bitterest  scorn  by  the  very  persons  He  was 
endeavouring  to  help  (John  viii.  48). 

He  brings  the  sinner  to  the  resting-place,  to  be  tended  and 
cured,  even  to  the  Church  on  earth ;  and  leaves  him  there  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  and 
stewards  of  His  mysteries  (representatives  of  "  the  host " — the 
Holy  Spirit),  who  can — on  His  behalf — dispense  the  Word  and 
the  Sacraments,  remotely  indicated  in  the  "  two  pence." 
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TRINITY 

ASSUMING  the  possession  of  the  three  cardinal  graces,  in 
virtue  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  Collect  prays  for  their 
expansion  and  usufruct. 

For  the  second  time  in  succession  the  Epistle  is  taken  from 
the  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  It  details  the  struggle  incumbent 
on  all  men — that  conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  to 
which  each  man's  life  bears  testimony. 

The  Gospel  tells  us  of  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers.  "He 
passed  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee."  Probably 
this  was  our  Lord's  last  journey  southwards,  and  is  the  same 
as  that  referred  to  in  Mt.  xix.  1  and  John  x.  40.  If  so,  He 
is  now  represented  as  leaving  Galilee  for  the  last  time  in 
the  pre-resurrection  state  (Lk.  ix.  51  ;  Mk.  r,  1).  Up  to  this 
period,  the  whole  of  His  public  ministry  related  by  Luke  is 
placed  in  Galilee.  We  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Judsea  and 
Jerusalem. 

"  Lepers."  Suffering  from  a  loathsome' skin  disorder  common 
in  the  East,  affecting  individuals,  their  houses,  and  clothing ; 
a  disease  of  various  forms,  some  kinds  being  infectious,  others 
apparently  not  (2  Kings  v.  1).  The  laws  and  regulations  affect 
ing  leprosy  were  numerous  and  exact. 

"  Which  stood  afar  off,"  according  to  the  command.  Read 
Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  in  order  to  learn  the  specific  directions  given  in 
relation  to  this  disease,  in  respect  of  the  leper's  isolation,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  his  purification. 

"  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  upon  us."  Sometimes,  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  He  touched  them  (Mt.  viii.  3).  But,  in  this 
instance,  "when  He  saw  them,  He  said,  'Go,  shew  yourselves 

to  the  priests.' "     Lepers  were  required  to  present  themselves 
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to  the  priest  at  various  stages  of  their  disorder,  and  for  final 
purification.  The  case  of  these  men  had  hpen  hopeless,  and  it 
must  have  seemed  a  strange  command  that  they  should  proceed  to 
the  minister  appointed  for  purification  when  apparently  no  means 
had  been  taken  to  work  their  cure,  and  when  no  healing  symptoms 
had  been  manifested.  Here  His  course  was  shaped  from  a  desire 
to  test  the  faith  of  these  sufferers  both  for  their  sake  and  His 
own.  We  note  here,  too,  once  again,  the  respect  shown  by 
Christ  for  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  religion  and  for  the 
ordinary  ministers  of  religion,  even  when  the  latter  chanced  to 
be  bigoted  and  unworthy  (Mt.  xxiii.  2,  3).  Observe,  too,  the 
uses  and  mitigations  of  adversity.  One  of  the  sufferers  was  a 
stranger,  .and  worse — one  of  a  bastard  race,  hated  and  avoided 
by  the  Jew  (Mt.  x.  5).  But  a  common  misfortune  had  taken 
the  edge  off  this  rancour,  and  infused  sympathy  and  companion 
ship  into  their  lives. 

"  As  they  went,  they  were  cleansed."  They  found  relief  and 
health  in  the  way  of  obedience.  It  came  gradually  with  the 
gradual  exercise  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  command  given  by 
the  Great  Healer.  Solvitur  ambulando.  This  is  ever  the  way 
in  the  life  that  tends  to  the  Divine ;  obedience  has  sometimes  a 
present  blessing,  but  a  blessing  is  certainly  opened  in  the  end. 
We  must  trust,  although  at  times  we  may  be  unable  to  trace, 
the  workings  of  God's  providence. 

"  One  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed."  When  his 
cure  was  felt,  not  as  future,  but  as  present ;  when  his  own 
senses  testified  to  the  feeling  and  trust  of  his  heart.  "  Turned 
back."  In  this  he  broke  the  letter  of  our  Lord's  command, 
but  not  designedly.  He  was  so  struck  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude  that  he  was  overpowered;  the  only  thing  that 
possessed  his  mind  being  the  thought  that  he  must  return 
at  once  and  thank  his  benefactor  before  He  had  gone  thence. 
Doubtless  all  would  feel  their  thankfulness ;  the  supreme  glory 
of  this  man  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  express  it. 
We  should  not  only  feel  our  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  or 
even  to  the  members  of  our  own  family,  but  put  ourselves  out  of 
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the  way,  daily,  to  make  and  use  means  to  express  it  by  word 
and  act. 

"  Glorified  God."  Although  he  was  not  sufficiently  instructed 
to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Lord,  yet  he  knew  enough  of  religion 
to  attribute  the  act,  in  the  last  resort,  to  God  Himself.  Hence 
Jesus  allows  that  by  returning  to  offer  Him  thanks,  he  was, 
indeed,  returning  to  glorify  God  (v.  18).  May  this  not  have 
been  one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  who  at  first  sought  healing  for 
the  body  would  afterwards  seek  salvation  for  the  soul,  so  that 
ultimately  he  would  be  led  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Master  and 
Saviour  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  and  to  pass  as  naturally 
from  God  to  Christ  as  from  Christ  to  God  ? 

"  Where  are  the  nine  ? "  Sometimes,  we  ourselves  are 
constrained  to  speak  in  this  sense  of  those  whom  we  have 
benefited,  and  to  declaim  against  the  sin  of  ingratitude.  With 
how  much  greater  reason  can  God  speak  of  this  same  sin? 
(Isa.  i.  2)  ?  How  many  mercies  do  we  not  receive,  day  by  day, 
relating  to  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  to  our  life  and  circumstance  ; 
to  ourselves  and  our  kin  ;  for  this  world  and  the  world  above  ; 
for  time  and  the  limitless  future?  Yet  how  feeble,  how 
imperfect,  our  thanks,  even  when  uttered. 

"  Save  this  stranger."  Herein  we  have  a  parable  and  pledge 
of  Christ's  ministry  to  the  outcast  and  Gentile — to  the  whole 
heathen  world.  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The  ten 
had  been  cleansed  outwardly — the  implied  promise  had  been 
kept;  but  the  grateful  Samaritan  had  received  a  further,  a 
higher,  blessing — spiritual  as  well  as  material,  subjective  as  well 
as  objective.  He  was  to  be  made  whole  in  soul  as  well  as 
in  body. 
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FIEST,  we  pray  for  the  Church,  the  whole  household  of 
God,  in  its  various  generations.  Then,  we  pray  for  ourselves,  as 
individual  members,  that  we  may  both  be  preserved  from  evil, 
and  (which  can  follow  only  by  the  co-operation  and  willingness 
of  God)  also  be  led  on  to  all  things  profitable  to  our  salvation. 

The  Epistle  contains  the  postscript  written  by  S.  Paul,  in  his 
own  hand,  to  the  Galatian  disciples. 

In  its  central  lesson  of  complete  submission  to  God  and 
absolute  trust  in  Him,  the  Gospel  furnishes  the  climax  of  the 
continuous  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  passage 
is  directly  connected  with  the  portion  immediately  preceding, 
referring  to  the  distinction  between  earthly  treasure  and 
heavenly.  As  the  people  listened  to  this  declaration,  the 
thought  would  naturally  occur  to  some,  "  Can  I  not  possess, 
enjoy,  both  1  Is  it  indispensable  that  I  should  give  up  the 
earthly  in  order  to  secure  the  heavenly  ?  "  Our  Saviour,  in  effect, 
says  :  "  You  cannot  possess  both  at  once  ;  you  must  needs  give 
up  the  earthly  treasure.  You  must  be  governed  but  t>y  one 
principle  ;  you  must  perforce  look  but  in  one  direction."  A  con 
firmation  of  this  statement  is  derived  from  the  necessity  and 
practice  of  ordinary  life  and  conduct.  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  Even  so.  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
Mammon  (personified  by  Milton  as  the  Syrian  God  of  riches)  is 
here  set  over  against  the  God  of  all.  In  this  connection,  it 
stands  for  riches  generally,  the  goods,  gauds,  pleasures,  entice 
ments  of  the  lower  world  (Mt.  xiii.  22).  These  choke  the  word, 
and  stop  up  the  way  of  life,  leading  to  barrenness  and  unfruit- 
fulness. 

"Therefore,"  because  we  cannot  effectively  serve  God  and 
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Mammom,  "  Take  no  thought."  Repeated  more  than  once  in 
this  Gospel,  and  always  meaning  "  Be  not  over-anxious."  This 
phrase,  in  past  time,  had  a  more  intense  meaning  than  it  now 
possesses,  implying  anxious  care.  The  exhortation  deprecates 
overmuch  anxiety,  even  about  necessary  worldly  occupations, 
engagements,  and  disappointments.  (This  applies  also  to  verses 
31  and  34.) 

"  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ? ''  God  has  given  us  life — 
His  greatest  gift.  We  have  the  assurance  that  He  will  further 
bestow  what  is  essential  to  maintain  that  life,  i.e.,  food,  shelter, 
raiment — not,  perhaps,  on  the  scale  we  should  desire  or  suggest, 
but  according  to  His  overruling  providence  and  design.  Our 
bodies  are  given  to  us  not  to  pamper  with  delicate  foods  or  to 
trick  out  with  gay  clothing,  but  that  they  might  be  used  as 
instruments  for  high  thinking  and  for  the  greater  service  of  God. 

"The  fowls  of  the  air — yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them."  Tour  heavenly  Father.  He  is  their  Creator  and 
Protector.  He  both  knoweth  and  supplieth  all  their  need ;  but 
He  is  your  Father,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  words  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  bird  or  the  brute.  If,  then,  He  careth  for  them, 
will  He  not  rather  care  for  you,  His  children  ?  "  One  cubit 
unto  His  stature."  We  possess  but  little  command  over  those 
forces  which  control  the  growth  of  our  body.  Doubtless  (by 
thought  and  well-considered  endeavour)  something  may  be  done 
to  develop  strength,  endurance,  and  even  to  increase  height  and 
measurement  of  muscle  ;  but  so  much  as  one  cubit  (18  inches) 
is  manifestly  beyond  any  one's  power.  Many  consider  it  allow 
able  to  translate  the  Greek  word  here  referred  to  "  stature  "  by 
"  length  of  life."  Life  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  race  along  a 
beaten  road.  The  length  and  duration  of  this  being  known  and 
appointed  by  God,  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  natural  thing  for 
our  Lord  to  say  that  we,  of  ourselves,  cannot  prolong  our 
own  course  even  by  a  cubit. 

"  Lilies  of  the  field."  There  are  various  descriptions  of  flowers 
in  Palestine  bearing  this  title.  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory." 
The  utmost  effort  and  profusion  on  the  part  of  insignificant 
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mortals  can  by  no  means  equal  the  simple  adornment  God 
(in  His  plastic  power)  hath  conferred  upon  the  meanest  flower 
that  blooms  in  the  hedgerow.  "  The  grass."  Everything  in 
the  form  of  herbage.  This  herbage  was  used  as  fuel  in  the 
East — "Cast  into  the  oven" — by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood. 

"Take  no  thought."  Here,  again,  no  consuming  absorbing 
thought — nothing  beyond  a  wise  and  well-ordered  disposition, 
suggested,  controlled,  blessed  by  God.  "  Seek  ye  first."  Not 
"Seek  first  these  heavenly  things  already  spoken  of,  that  you 
may  then  be  free  to  seek  after  earthly  things,"  but  "make 
those  heavenly  things  at  all  times  your  first  and  chief  care, 
and  afterwards  God  will  give  you  the  others."  "  His  righteous 
ness."  In  the  widest,  truest,  sense,  everything  from  Him  that 
tends  to  our  peace,  happiness,  usefulness,  and  contentment. 
"All  these  things  shall  be  added  "  in  due  measure,  in  due  time. 
"The  morrow  shall  take  care  of  the  things  of  itself."  There 
are,  indeed,  evils  to-day ;  there  will  be  evils  to-morrow.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  advanced  and  favoured  Christian,  can 
escape  them.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  face  them,  to  bear  them, 
if  we  trust  in  God  and  appeal  to  Him ;  if,  moreover,  we  realise 
the  blessings  we  have,  and  those  further  blessings  laid  up  and 
promised  to  all  His  people. 
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COLLECT.  Here  are  three  prayers  in  one ;  three  prayers, 
too,  in  proper  sequence.  They  all  refer  to  the  Church,  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful ;  to  its  cleansing,  defence,  and  preserva 
tion.  If  the  Church  were  not  cleansed,  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  defend  it ;  further,  unless  a  defence  more  than  mortal  could 
be  wrought,  it  could  not  possibly  be  preserved  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  it,  both  from  a  hostile  world  and  from  the 
powers  arrayed  against  it  from  below. 

The  Epistle  opens  a  series  from  the  Letter  next  in  order  to 
that  drawn  upon  just  before ;  viz.,  that  to  the  Ephesians.  It 
comprises  a  brief  exhortation  to  resolution  in  relation  to  S.  Paul's 
sufferings  on  behalf  of  his  converts ;  and,  in  addition,  a  mag 
nificent  outburst  of  prayer  and  adoration  to  the  Father  through 
the  Spirit,  that  He  would  advance  those  converts  through  the 
various  stages  of  Christian  illumination  and  apprehension. 

In  the  Gospel,  we  have  an  account  of  one  of  the  three 
miracles  of  our  Lord  which  excite  the  highest  wonderment, 
because  they  are  the  farthest  removed  from  our  ordinary  ex 
perience — viz.,  the  raising  the  dead  to  life  and  action.  In 
order  of  time,  would  probably  come  the  restoration  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  of  the  widow's  son,  and  of  Lazarus ;  the  first  having 
only  just  died,  the  second  being  carried  out  to  his  burial,  the 
last  having  been  four  days  dead — an  only  daughter,  an  only  son, 
an  only  brother;  these  three  resurrections  being  also  further 
typical  of  three  classes  of  sinners — those  living  in  secret  sin, 
those  living  in  open  sin,  those  long  dead  in  sin.  Christ  has 
power  over  life  and  death  in  all  their  developments  and  stages 
(Mt.  ix.  25).  The  act  with  which  we  are  concerned  to-day 
took  place  during  one  of  our  Lord's  progresses  through  Galilee 
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— Nain   being   a   small    town   on  the   hillside,  not   far   from 
Capernaum,  "  His  own  city." 

"  The  day  after  "  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  at  the 
city  just  mentioned.  With  Christ,  every  day  had  its  appointed 
task ;  inasmuch  as  in  respect  of  each  day  was  there  a  willingness 
to  do  good,  and  a  fitting  object  presented  for  help  and  cure. 
We  cannot  acomplish  what  He  could  in  its  extent  and  power, 
but  our  prayer  should  still  be — 

"  Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day 
All  we  design,  or  do,  or  say  ; 
That  all  our  powers,  with  all  their  might, 
In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite." 

Some  children,  with  this  end  in  view,  join  bands  of  mercy, 
or  the  like,  and  pledge  themselves  to  do,  at  least,  one  good  deed 
each  day,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  others.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  pledged  in  this  way,  we  are  pledged  to  the  Church, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  a  band  or  guild  of  mercy. 

"  Many  of  His  disciples  and  much  people."  We  can  picture 
to  ourselves  the  hot  and  dusty  cavalcade,  laboriously  climbing 
the  steep  leading  to  the  village.  We  may  be  required  to  go 
out  of  ourselves,  and  to  experience  toil  and  trouble  in  the  search 
after  fitting  objects  for  our  service. 

"When  He  was  come  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city."  Disease, 
in  Eastern  countries,,  is  frequently  very  rapid  in  its  action. 
On  account  of  the  heat  and  the  confined  character  of  the 
earthen  huts,  occupied  by  labouring  folk,  it  was  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  dead  without  delay.  Thus  the  remains  were 
often  carried  to  burial  the  day  the  breath  left  the  body.  This 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  no  coffin  was  employed, 
neither  was  there  any  cumbrous  hearse  or  nodding  plume. 
There  was  a  bier,  or  staging,  with  raised  sides,  on  which  the 
body,  clad  in  its  shroud,  was  placed,  covered  with  a  simple 
pall. 

In  these  small  primitive  communities,  the  news  of  such  a 
calamity  would  soon  spread,  causing  the  assemblage  of  relatives 
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and  friends,  and  sometimes  of  hired  mourners,  uttering  noisy 
demonstrations  of  sorrow,  and  performing  actions  (such  as 
casting  ashes  on  the  head)  significant  of  grief.  The  lamenta 
tion  for  an  only  son  was  very  bitter.  The  mournful  procession 
would  thus  wend  its  way  to  the  rural  cemetery,  usually  situated 
just  outside  the  wall  of  the  city. 

"  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  so  few  words  to  convey  a  more  desolate 
picture  (Jer.  vi.  26;  Amos  viii.  10;  Zech.  xii.  10).  "When 
the  Lord  saw  her.''  Whether  or  not  she  was  a  believer,  we 
are  ignorant.  Happy  are  those  on  whom  our  Saviour's  loving 
and  compassionate  glances  fall.  We,  who  are  children  of  God, 
have  a  claim  on  His  love  and  care.  Daily,  He  looks  upon  us, 
and  wishes  to  help  us  (if  we  will  permit)  in  all  the  losses,  cares, 
and  pains  of  our  painful  life. 

"Weep  not."  These  are  no  idle  words  in  the  mouth  of 
Him  who  can  dry  all  tears.  "He  came  and  touched  the  bier." 
First,  sympathy ;  next,  words  ;  lastly,  actions.  He  advanced 
and  constituted  Himself,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  or  rampart  against 
the  further  approach  of  Death.  It  was  defilement  to  touch 
the  dead,  but  he  feared  not.  He  touched  the  leprous,  he 
touched  the  dead — the  stronger  overcame  the  weaker ;  health, 
disease ;  life,  death. 

"Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  He  who  calls  into 
being  things  that  are  not,  can  speak  to  the  dead  as  alive  (Lk. 
viii.  54;  John  xi.  43).  By  His  speech  to  the  widow,  He 
raised  her  expectations  ;  by  His  speech  to  her  son,  He  caused 
those  expectations  to  be  realised.  The  agents  who  (in  Old  Testa 
ment  times)  were  entrusted  with  the  power  of  restoration  to 
life,  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object  without  strong 
striving  and  emotion,  and  a  direct  appeal  to  the  God  of  Life 
(1  Kings  xvii.  20,  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  33,  34). 

"  He  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak."  Conscious 
ness,  life,  action,  speech,  all  returned  in  their  order.  "He 
delivered  him  to  his  mother."  Perhaps  for  the  young  man's 
sake  alone,  Jesus  would  not  have  interfered ;  but  this  story  is 
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intended  to  show  our  Lord's  compassion  for  the  suffering  even 
more  than  His  miraculous  power,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
are  superior  to  the  physical,  even  in  relation  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  This  compassion  is  brought  into  the  foreground 
throughout  the  story  of  His  life  more  than  the  mere  marvel  or 
miracle  of  it.  Here,  He  pitied  the  poor  mother  and  restored 
the  son  for  her  sake.  He  gives  our  friends  to  us  here  below, 
and  will  give  them  back  to  us  in  the  world  above.  Of  this, 
the  miracle  before  us  is  a  type  and  pledge.  The  Church  is  the 
"  mother  of  us  all,"  and  as  the  joy  of  the  mother  who  received 
back  her  son,  so  is  the  joy  of  the  Spiritual  Mother  over  every 
penitent  sinner  brought  back  to  the  fold. 

"  A  fear,"  not  dread  or  dislike,  but  a  holy  fear.  "  A  great 
prophet,"  not  necessarily  presupposing  a  belief  in  His  divinity. 
It  was  quite  consistent  with  Jewish  ideas  that  "a  great 
prophet"  should  cast  out  demons,  heal  the  sick,  and  even  raise 
the  dead.  They  had  met  with  instances  in  their  sacred  books. 
Some  of  the  spectators  probably  were  led  on  to  higher  thoughts. 
Perhaps  this  was  so  in  respect  of  the  young  man  himself.  His 
visit  to  the  realms  of  the  dead,  brief  though  it  was,  would  have 
awakened  his  convictions  and  solemnised  his  spirit.  He  could 
not  be  what  he  had  been  before  ;  and  his  feelings  doubtless 
would  lead  him  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  act  of  Christ, 
and  to  surrender  himself  henceforth,  heart  and  soul,  unto  Him 
Who  had  given  him  second  life. 

This  miracle  again  brings  Christ  before  us  as  the  Author, 
Giver,  and  Kestorer,  of  Life.  He  made  all  things  at  the  first ; 
He  causes  the  moss  to  cling  to  the  stone,  the  ivy  to  the  wall, 
the  oak  to  grow  upon  the  mountain.  Not  only  so,  but  He 
evolves  energy  out  of  dead  matter,  breathes  into  the  nostrils 
of  beast  and  man  the  breath  of  life.  To  Man,  the  crown  of 
His  creation,  He  imparts  the  highest  gift  of  all,  the  possibility 
of  moral  perfection  and  of  contact  with  Himself.  Death 
comes  in  and  pursues  all  living  things.  He  is  our  enemy  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  every  pang  that  affects  our  nature 
is  but  his  arrow  in  our  heart.  In  our  present  state,  death  is 
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universal,  even  as  life ;  but  as  (in  the  olden  time)  the  priest 
stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was 
stayed,  so  it  is  now.  Christ  comes  and  takes  away  the  power 
and  the  sting  from  death ;  He  snatches  victory  even  from  the 
grave.  This  city,  Nain,  is  a  figure  of  the  earth  ;  the  dead,  the 
mourners,  pictures  of  ourselves.  Christ  and  His  followers 
resemble  the  Lord  of  Life,  with  His  holy  angels,  coming  from 
heaven  to  bid  the  dead  live.  The  restoration,  too,  is  typical  of 
the  final  reunion  of  the  saints. 

Now,  therefore,  we  can  patiently  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  daily  life,  forasmuch  as  we  know  the  end,  and  that  which 
(for  Christian  folk)  lies  beyond.  We  can  accustom  ourselves 
to  this  end  ;  we  can  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  a  rest,  a  transition, 
a  passage  as  from  one  room  to  another,  from  one  state  of  things 
to  another,  in  which  new  state  the  same  moral  law  and  govern 
ment  will  prevail — the  theatre  of  moral  effort  alone  being 
transferred,  and  the  condition  of  our  life  improved. 

Let  us  so  live  that  the  word  "  Arise  "  will  ultimately  summon 
us  to  the  everlasting  life  of  heavenly  bliss  ! 


THE   SEVENTEENTH   SUNDAY 
AFTER   TRINITY 

COLLECT.  The  prayer  is  noted  not  only  for  its  brevity 
and  simplicity,  but  also  for  its  all-embracing  fulness. 

The  Epistle  sets  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  flowing  from,  and  resting  upon,  belief  in  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  Gospel  deals  with  two  subjects — a  miracle  and  a  parable ; 
a  miracle,  bringing  its  own  lesson,  and  leading  further  to  a 
lesson  of  a  general  character  on  the  observance  of  our  great 
Rest  Day  ;  a  parable,  insisting  on  a  particular  case  of  humility 
and  lowliness,  so  as  to  furnish  a  general  rule  of  feeling  and 
conduct. 

"Jesus  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to 
eat  bread  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  they  watched  Him."  It  is 
not  on  record  that  our  Lord  refused  any  invitation  given  to 
Him,  whether  on  the  part  of  high  or  low,  Pharisee  or  publican. 
Wherever  we  go  we  can  do  good ;  we  can  carry  our  principles 
with  us,  and  consistently  act  up  to  them  (according  to  our  age, 
sex,  and  station,  be  it  remarked),  if  only  we  go  with  a  good 
intent.  Feasts  were  not  uncommon  on  the  part  even  of  the 
stricter  sect  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  although  the  Pharisees  had 
surrounded  the  observance  of  that  day  with  cumbersome  regula 
tions.  These  feasts  must  have  called  for  unnecessary  labour ; 
and  this  fact  robbed  of  its  sincerity  the  attack  on  our  Lord's 
practice,  for  it  laid  bare  the  double-dealing  in  the  hearts  of  His 
detractors. 

"  Jesus,  answering."  Either  the  spoken  or  whispered  word, 
or  even  the  unspoken  thought.  He  knows  the  very  secrets  of 
our  hearts.  In  His  dealings  with  men,  He  frequently  answered 

one  question  by  another.     Here  He  designed  to  show  that  it 
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was  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  find  an  excuse  for  cavilling. 
"  They  held  their  peace."  The  coward  and  hypocrite,  when 
brought  to  bay,  must  needs  take  refuge  in  silence.  "  He  took 
him,  and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go."  He  proceeded  to  convict 
them  out  of  their  own  practice,  based  on  self-interested  motives. 
"  Which  of  you  shall  have  .  .  .  Sabbath-day  ] "  If  it  were 
allowable,  by  general  usage,  to  give  help  or  relief  on  the 
Sabbath  to  one  of  the  lower  creation,  how  much  more  to  a  man 
— a  son  of  Abraham — even  as  themselves  ?  Some  commentators 
would  put  it :  "  Which  of  you  would  have  a  child,  or  even  an 
ox,  fallen  into  a  pit,  &c.  1 " 

The  argument  might  have  been  brought  forward  by  His 
opponents,  as  indeed  it  was  in  Lk.  xiii.  14  :  "The  case  of  an 
animal,  under  these  circumstances,  is  different  from  the  case 
of  a  person  who  had  suffered  for  long,  and  could  afford  to  wait 
at  least  another  day."  To  this  there  would  be  two  answers : 
First,  it  is  always  best  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  inas 
much  as  a  few  short  hours  may  render  the  good  deed  impos 
sible.  Second,  "  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? " 
(Mt.  xii.  12). 

Our  Lord's  teaching  with  reference  to  the  Sabbath  is  what 
we  should  naturally  expect.  It  is  characterised  alike  by  rever 
ence  and  boldness.  The  Sabbath  was  of  divine  institution,  and 
(along  with  marriage)  set  out  at  the  beginning,  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency.  In  the  Fourth  Commandment  its  use  was 
enforced  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  employment  of  the 
specific  word  "  Remember."  It  was  thus  not  a  new  command 
ment,  but  it  recalled  the  institution,  tradition,  and  sanction 
going  before.  Man,  however,  had  complicated  the  situation  by 
laws  and  regulations — of  good  intent,  it  may  be — which  (when 
sought  to  be  carried  out  under  all  conditions,  however  changed) 
were  productive  of  vexation  and  discomfort. 

Instead  of  using  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  release,  the  Jews 
made  it  a  day  of  slavery  to  forms  mainly  for  forms'  sake.  But 
if  man's  good  were  the  true  end  and  measure  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  then  He  (who  came  as  the  Author  and  Revealer  of 
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all  good  to  man,  and  the  Setter-right  of  all  wrong)  had  the 
authority  to  use,  and  to  teach  others  to  use,  the  Sabbath,  so  as 
best  to  fulfil  that  end.  The  "  Son  of  Man "  has  shown  His 
lordship  over  the  Sabbath  by  permitting  His  Church,  guided  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  change  the  holy  day,  in  memory  of  His 
glorious  Resurrection,  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the 
first,  and  so  to  exchange  the  Jewish  Sabbath  for  the  Christian 
Lord's  Day. 

How,  then,  is  it  fitting  nowadays  that  we  keep  the  Sabbath, 
the  Sunday  1  The  glory  of  God  is  above  all.  Therefore,  let 
this  day  primarily  be  used  to  set  forth  His  glory  ;  next,  for 
the  refreshment  of  man  and  beast ;  thirdly,  for  the  doing  of 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy;  fourthly,  for  the  gathering 
ourselves  together  with  one  accord  for  common  and  public 
worship — not,  however,  as  if  this  day  were  the  only  fit  and 
proper  day  for  divine  service  or  sacramental  use,  but,  by  common 
and  arranged  consent,  as  at  a  convenient  season.  When  these 
ends  are  served,  all  is  served. 

If  a  person  ask,  "May  I  do  this  or  that  on  a  Sunday — may 
I  go  here  or  there?" — frequently  the  very  asking  such  a 
question  shows  the  doubt  in  the  mind  resting  on  the  con 
sciousness  that  such  action  or  journey  is  both  known  and  felt 
to  be  wrong.  If  an  explicit  answer  be  pressed  for,  it  may  be 
given  in  this  form  :  "  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  have 
served  God  first  and  sufficiently,  then  are  you  at  liberty  to  do 
what  your  question  suggests."  Highly  important  is  it  to 
maintain  the  Christian  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Day,  so  as  to 
have  special  thoughts,  employments,  books — and  for  children, 
even  toys — on  this  day.  The  great  idea  ought  to  be  not  to 
make  the  Sunday  an  ordinary  day,  but  to  bring  Sunday 
thoughts,  Sunday  restfulness,  into  every  day,  so  that  every  day 
may  thus  be  elevated  and  hallowed.  Even  with  the  best 
intentions,  the  Sunday  is  sometimes  made  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  alike  to  adults  and  children — this,  however,  is  not  to  do 
honour  to  the  day.  In  the  face  of  a  movement  to  multiply 
sports  and  travelling  on  the  Sunday,  our  own  movements 
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ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  arranged,  so  as  to  suffer  our 
servants  and  our  cattle  to  rest  as  well  as  ourselves.1 

The  meaning  is  clear  of  the  parable  which  concludes  the 
Gospel:  "Whosoever  exalteth  himself"  (Prov.  xxv.  6,  7). 
This  is  a  favourite  saying  of  our  Lord  (Mt.  xxiii.  12  ;  Lk. 
xiv.  11,  xviii.  14).  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  we  must 
not  humble  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  being  exalted,  for  that 
course  would  but  serve  to  display  the  pride  and  selfishness 
which  our  Saviour  would  have  us  avoid. 

1  See  the  Author's  work :  "  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Toleration, 
Sunday  Observance,  and  other  Essays." 


THE   EIGHTEENTH   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

COLLECT.    We  seek  for  daily  grace  to  meet  our  daily  need  ; 
with  a  looking  back  upon  our  baptismal  promise  and  covenant. 

The  Epistle  interrupts  the  series  drawn  from  the  Letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  it  being  derived  from  the  First  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  Gospel  relates  an  incident  during  the  Week  of 
Gainsaying,  of  which  S.  Luke,  in  x.  25,  gives  us  a  parallel  (vide 
Notes  for  the  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity).  "  Pharisees 
.  .  .  Sadducees."  These  ought  to  have  banded  together  in  the 
elucidation  and  defence  of  the  truth,  if  they  were  indeed  lovers 
of  the  truth. 

If  (in  a  wide  sense)  the  Pharisees  might  be  called  the 
Ritualists  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Sadducees  might 
represent  its  Broad  Churchmen,  and  the  Herodians  its  Erastians. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  the  Pharisees  were  more  vexed  that 
Christ  was  honoured  than  that  the  Sadducees  had  been  silenced. 
"  Which  (what  kind  of  a)  commandment  is  great  in  the  law  1 " 
By  these  men,  different  degrees  of  consideration  were  attributed 
to  different  portions  of  the  law.  There  were  first,  or  great,  com 
mandments,  and  others  of  minor  import.  Even  our  Lord,  in  Mt. 
xxiii.  23,  speaks  of  the  "  weightier  matters  "  of  the  law.  Many 
Jewish  casuists  put  ceremonies  first ;  others,  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath ;  others,  again,  the  ritual  associated  with  sacrifice. 

"Thou  shaltlove  .  .  .  mind."  Our  Lord  here  rises  to  the 
full  height  of  His  moral  stature.  He  speaks  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  the  spirit  ;  not  of  the  surface,  but  of  the  heart ;  not  of 
the  formal  ceremonial,  but  of  the  underlying  intent.  Love  is 
all-informing,  embracing,  penetrating;  it  involves  all  our 
nature  —  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  "With  all 
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thy| heart  .  .  .  mind."  Body,  soul,  and  spirit — based  on  our 
threefold  nature. 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  1 "  A  necessary  and  momentous 
question  for  all,  not  least  so  to  each  of  us  nowadays.  Some 
persons  think  not  at  all  of  Christ — others,  meanly ;  others 
again,  hardly.  "  The  Son  of  David  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  35  ;  Isa.  ix. 
7 ;  xi.  1).  Many  Pharisees,  and  such-like,  are  so  full  of  the 
law  and  of  the  niceties  and  intricacies  of  interpretation  and 
historical  criticism  that  they  forget  Him  who  inspired  the  law. 
"  David,  in  spirit  .  .  .''  (Ps.  ex.  1).  That  this  is  a  Psalm  of 
David  (according  to  the  traditional  ascription)  may,  perhaps,  be 
inferred  from  the  style  and  thought  of  the  Psalm,  from  the 
evident  reference  to  the  prophesy  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-14), 
and  from  the  imagery  of  the  warlike  triumph  and  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  naturally  drawn  out  of  David's  own  experience.  In 
the  strength  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  proclaimed  by  Himself, 
David  looks  forward  prophetically  to  his  Son,  who  should  be 
also  his  Lord — Priest  at  once  and  King  for  ever — associated 
with  Jehovah  Himself  upon  His  Throne.  This  was  spoken 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  afflatus — the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  the  occasion  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
an  important  declaration  by  our  Lord  concerning  the  genesis 
and  authority  of  the  prophetic  Scripture.  The  expression  "  in 
the  spirit "  was  a  rabbinical  one. 

"The  Lord  (Jehovah)  said  unto  my  lord  (Adoni),"  or,  "The 
oracle  of  Jehovah  unto  Adoni."  The  word  "  said"  is  the  term 
always  used  of  the  Divine  utterance  to  the  prophets.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  Psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  Christmas 
Day.  Christ  is  set  forth  as  possessing  the  triune  consecration  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  "  On  My  right  hand."  The  place 
of  honour,  in  this  case  obviously  (from  the  context)  implying  an 
assumption  of  the  Messiahship  into  the  Divine  royalty.  "  Till 
I  make  thy  enemies  thy  footstool."  The  mediatorial  kingdom 
here  described  is  to  pass,  after  the  Great  Day,  into  some  still 
higher  dispensation  of  God. 

Hence,  His  opponents  were  silenced.     God  will  glorify  His 
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Son  by  silencing,  if  not  by  converting.  The  endeavours  of 
Christ's  adversaries  to  entrap  Him  by  words  ended  here,  but 
henceforth,  those  endeavours  were  directed  to  master  Him  by 
force,  forgetful  that  false  logic  and  brute  strength  furnish  no 
remedy  for  error,  and  can  win  no  real  victory  over  the  mind. 


THE   NINETEENTH    SUNDAY   AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  prays  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  our 
understanding  by  His  light. 

The  Epistle  points  the  contrast  between  the  past  Gentile 
blindness  and  delight  in  sin,  and  the  enlightenment  and  renewal  of 
the  Christian  believer ;  continuing  by  offering  a  glowing  exhorta 
tion  to  put  off  entirely  the  old  man  and  to  be  clothed  with  the 
new ;  ending  by  entreating  the  converts  not  to  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Gospel  deals  with  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  paralytic, 
and  with  the  expression  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  and 
(by  implication)  of  other  miracles.  (Vide  Mk.  ii.  3  :  Lk.  v.  18.) 
"His  own  city."  Capernaum.  "  They  brought  to  him."  He 
had  entered  into  a  house,  that  He  might  teach  the  people  from 
a  kind  of  verandah  running  round  a  central  square.  The 
attendants  upon  the  paralytic  had  found  it  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  crowd  with  their  burden.  (There  is  frequently  a 
great  deal  of  selfishness  even  in  the  case  of  those  waiting  upon 
the  ministrations  of  religion.)  The  palsied  man  was  laid  upon 
a  bed  or  mattress.  His  friends  ultimately  made  their  way  to 
the  flat  roof  by  an  outside  stairway,  and  (removing  the  wooden 
tiling  or  "  shingles  ")  lowered  the  bed  down  in  front  of  our 
Saviour  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  corners. 

We  judge  that  the  sick  man  himself  was  insistent,  and 
refused  to  be  repulsed,  and  that  his  friends  and  bearers  were 
ready  to  assent  to  his  importunity,  and  to  take  pains,  even 
this  extraordinary  trouble,  to  effect  their  purpose.  Herein,  we 
may  find  much  to  imitate.  A  thing  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well.  Above  all,  in  spiritual  things  nothing  should 
avail  to  keep  us  back  from  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  suggest 
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means  if  obstacles  oppose  and  if  ordinary  means  seem  lacking. 
Again,  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  good  unto  others,  their  souls 
and  bodies,  how  eager  should  we  not  be  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  to  perfect  our  ministry.  Money  may  do 
much  to  stimulate  service,  and  evangelization — personal  labour — 
can  do  more ;  but  it  is  possible  even  for  the  poor  and  lonely  to 
do  good  by  bearing  their  friends  and  neighbours — nay,  even  the 
distant  heathen — upon  their  hearts  in  prayer. 

"Palsy,"  paralysis — the  lack  of  power  to  use  or  control  the 
muscular  system.  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  It  is  necessary 
and  justifiable  to  assume  that  (by  virtue  of  His  omniscience) 
Jesus  knew  thoroughly  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  presented 
to  Him,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  complaint ;  so  that 
he  could  adapt  the  means  of  cure  to  the  circumstances  in 
volved.  In  the  case  of  this  paralytic,  probably  a  particular 
indulgence  in  sinful  action  had  eventuated  in  a  well-marked  loss 
of  vital  power — that  is  to  say,  in  paralysis.  As  the  Divine 
Physician,  our  Lord  knew  that  the  pardon  of  the  sin  would  lead 
to  such  a  reaction  and  revival  of  life  that  the  vital  forces  would 
return  to  the  weak  and  helpless  frame. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  forgiveness  of  sin  was  not  to  be  an 
arbitrary  act  independent  of  the  man  himself.  The  sinner's 
conscience  had  been  awakened,  he  had  surrendered  himself  to 
God,  and  had  been  anxious  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions.  It 
was  in  that  spirit  that  he  had  been  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  find  access  to  God — it  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  caused 
himself  to  be  borne  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  when  he  learned  that 
He  had  visited  his  city. 

"  This  man  blasphemeth."  From  their  point  of  view,  perhaps, 
this  was  true,  for  no  one  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone.  They 
had  failed,  however,  to  realise  the  Divinity  and  Equality  of 
Christ,  although  proofs  had  been  vouchsafed. 

"  Whether  is  easier  to  say  1 "  It  is  not,  "whether  is  easier  to 
do — to  forgive  sins  or  to  cure  bodily  disease,"  but,  "  whether 
is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ?  or  to  say,  Arise  and 
walk1?"  To  the  mind  of  man,  it  would  be  easier  to  say,  "  Thy 
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sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  inasmuch  as  the  change  brought  about 
would  be  subjective,  working  not  an  instantaneous  outward  and 
visible  manifestation  ;  but  Jesus  was  willing  to  give  a  proof — 
outward,  obvious,  physical,  capable  of  realisation  by  the  hand 
or  eye — lower  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  more  effective  to  the 
gross  and  carnal  minds  of  His  opponents. 

The  power  to  say,  "Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  is 
made  by  our  Lord  the  test  and  symbol  of  the  higher  power  to 
say  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

"  Take  up  thy  bed."  The  mattress,  or  strip  of  carpet.  "  Go 
unto  thine  house."  Everything  there  would  remind  him  of  his 
past  incapacity,  and  thus  awaken  his  gratitude.  So  would  he 
take  up,  with  renewed  energy,  the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task. 


THE  TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

As  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  many  and  great  dangers, 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  supplicate  the  All-Merciful  and 
All- Mighty  to  keep  us  from  everything  that  may  hurt  us,  in 
respect  both  of  body  or  soul;  that  thus,  being  freed  from 
every  hindrance,  we  may  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  attain 
unto  perfection  alike  of  desire  and  deed. 

The  Epistle  takes  us  again  to  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  exhortation  is  to  strictness  of  life — life  being  regarded  as 
a  progress,  a  journey,  of  which  every  step  should  be  redeemed, 
or  made  over  to  Good.  We  are  cautioned  against  excess  in 
regard  to  worldly  things,  as  typified  by  "  drunkenness  with 
wine  " — the  contrast  furnished  being  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is,  in  truth,  ready  to  possess  and  animate  the  true-born 
soul. 

We  are  familiarised  with  one  of  the  main  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  from  that  appointed  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
relating  to  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Feast.  (Lk.  xiv.  16-24.) 
But  the  parable  before  us  is  different  in  its  details,  and  was 
uttered  on  a  different  occasion.  S.  Matthew  has  caught  the 
references  to  the  kingship,  on  which,  indeed,  he  lays  stress 
throughout  his  Gospel,  and  has  given  us  the  passages  wherein 
the  Lord's  judgment  and  final  conflict  are  set  forth — as,  indeed, 
they  conspicuously  are  in  all  the  discourses  delivered  in  these 
His  last  da37s  on  earth. 

"The  Kingdom  of  heaven."  Would  that  we  could  always 
bear  in  mind  our  place  in  that  Kingdom,  and  our  own  relation 
to  its  Head.  "  Is  like  unto  a  certain  King."  That  is,  it  may 
be  illustrated  by — not  the  king  and  his  doings  only,  but  by  all 
the  other  characters  and  circumstances  involved.  "  A  marriage." 
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An  event  of  great  significance  in  relation  to  every  kingdom  and  the 
subjects  thereof.  In  this  case,  we  have  no  need  to  be  reminded 
that  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom,  the  collective  members  of  the 
Church  constituting  the  Bride.  (Eph.  v.  25-27,  32.)  These 
particulars  are  here  taken  for  granted,  as  our  attention  is  to  be 
concentrated  upon  the  Feast.  Such  rejoicings  were  sometimes 
prolonged  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  being  accompanied  by 
great  excitement  and  by  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts.  "  Sent 
forth  his  servants."  The  guests  had  already  been  specified  and 
invited.  According  to  custom,  other  messengers  were  now  sent 
forth  "  to  call  them  that  were  bidden."  The  primary  reference 
is  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  lawgivers  and  prophets  of  the  old  Dis 
pensation.  Through  the  latter  the  original  invitation  was  com 
municated,  also  through  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles  and 
First  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  the  chosen  people  reminded 
of  the  feast  and  summoned  to  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
"  fat  things ''  provided  for  those  who  came  to  the  Lord's  Christ. 
Thus,  the  story  emphatically  deals  with  New  Testament  times. 

"  They  would  not  come."  For  this  fact,  alas,  we  have 
historical  warrants.  "  He  sent  forth  other  servants." 
Referring  especially  to  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  after  the  Ascension  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
"  My  oxen  and  my  failings.''  The  animals  provided,  fed  and 
fattened  against  the  feast.  (Prov.  ix.  2.)  "  One  to  his  farm, 
another  to  his  merchandise."  (Lk.  xiv.  18,  19.)  The 
husbandman  and  the  merchant,  the  two  largest  classes  in 
the  community.  "The  remnant  took  his  servants."  Here — 
as  befits  the  royal  setting — the  story  ascends  to  a  higher  plane 
than  that  in  the  Third  Gospel.  We  have  a  King — his  subjects 
— his  armies.  Again,  the  presentment  relates  to  a  later  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Church — to  a  more  lengthened  trial,  and 
consequently  to  severer  judgments. 

Herein  are  foreshadowed  the  miseries  and  martyrdoms 
suffered  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  frequent  persecutions 
which  harassed  the  Church  alike  from  Jews  and  heathen  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  sometimes  even  by 
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Imperial  command,  throughout  the  whole  Empire  at  once — not 
to  mention  those  persecutions  endured  by  Apostles  and  others 
who  preached  in  barbarous  lands  without  the  Roman  Pale. 
(For  parallels  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  prophets  see  Mt.  xxi.  35.) 
These  were  instigated  by  ignorance  and  hatred  of  good.  The 
people  knew  not  God,  they  valued  not  His  goodness,  they  dis 
regarded  His  promises,  contemned  His  judgments.  To  us,  it 
seems  foolish,  fatuous,  that  the  subject  should  thus  rise  against 
his  lord,  but  so  it  has  been,  so  it  is,  even  now  with  some  of 
us.  (Ps.  ii.  1,  4.) 

"  His  armies."  Remember  what  happened  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  70.  Mark  the  force  of  the  pronoun  "  his." 
They  were  officered  and  hurled  against  the  city  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus — nevertheless,  for  all  that, 
they  were  God's  agents  and  ministers ;  the  destroying  angel  from 
heaven  with  the  flaming  sword  going  before  them.  All  un 
conscious  were  the  Roman  generals  and  armies  that  they  were 
fulfilling  the  decrees  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  but  it  was  neverthe 
less  the  fact.  (Mt.  xxiv.  21.)  Note,  how  God  works  in  this 
manner  through  the  lives  of  nations  and  through  individual 
lives  too.  "Their  city."  Jerusalem.  "  The  highways."  Here 
we  have  shadowed  forth  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  "  Bad  and 
good."  The  door  into  the  Visible  Church  is  thrown  open  wide ; 
all  being  invited,  all  pressed  to  come.  (  Vide  the  Parables  of  the 
Tares  and  the  Draw-net.) 

"  When  the  King  came  in."  The  first  act  differentiates 
between  those  who  refuse  to  take  up  the  invitation  and  those 
who  obey  the  call  and  compulsion  of  the  messengers.  But 
nothing  can  enter  into  heaven  which  "  works  abomination  or 
makes  a  lie  " ;  therefore,  there  must  be  a  second  sifting.  The 
sequel  proves  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  comes  to 
the  feast,  he  is  worthy  to  come.  He  might  be  led  thereto  by 
unworthy  motives,  by  blindness,  by  conceit.  The  King — the 
ultimate  authority — is  the  sole  judge  of  fitness.  God,  therefore, 
appears  at  the  last  great  day,  the  day  of  judgment,  to  make  that 
final  division,  which  His  servants  are  neither  qualified,  nor 
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justified  in  making  now.  (Mt.  xiii.  39,  43,  49.)  "To  see." 
To  observe  closely,  to  scrutinise,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  man 
can  escape,  no  man  deceive. 

"  A  man."  The  mention  of  one  is  significant.  The  same  limi 
tation  frequently  occurs  in  our  Lord's  parables  and  discourses. 
In  this  case,  there  might  have  been  many  more,  but  our  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  one,  so  that  the  principle  of  individual 
responsibility  might  be  accentuated.  "A  wedding  garment." 
(Rev.  xix.  8).  The  habits  of  our  spiritual  existence.  The  dress 
of  our  daily  life  is  distinctive — often  official.  It  clothes  our 
nakedness,  it  also  marks  us  out  for  notice  and  distinction.  So 
with  the  spiritual  garb  required  by  God  in  Holy  Scripture. 
It  must  be  complete,  it  must  cover  our  nakedness,  it  must  be 
white  with  innocence,  it  must  be  without  seam  throughout, 
it  must  be  like  unto  Christ's,  bestowed  by  Him,  maintained 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  Him  (2  Cor.  v.  3  ;  Eph.  iv. 
24  ;  Heb.  xii.  14). 

"  Friend."  A  solemn  form  of  address,  indicating  a  relation 
which  ought  to  have  existed  on  both  sides,  but  which  was  on  the 
point  of  being  forfeited  by  this  man's  blindness,  arrogance, 
wilfulness.  Expressive,  therefore,  of  the  kindly  feeling  and 
interest  of  God  above.  "  Not  having  a  wedding  garment." 
It  is  asserted  by  some  scholars  that  it  was  the  custom  for  great 
men  to  furnish  guests  with  an  appropriate  and  significant  garb  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  man  had  committed  a  further,  deeper, 
offence  and  sin  against  his  entertainer  and  the  laws  of  hospitality 
in  ostentatiously  putting  away  what  was  proffered  in  order  to 
constitute  him  a  welcome  guest.  Doubtless,  this  practice  was 
in  vogue  amongst  certain  sections  of  society,  for  the  wealth  of 
many  Easterns  consisted  in  garments,  tapestries,  and  jewels. 
Instances  certainly  are  on  record  (2  Kings  x.  22),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  custom  was  universal.  In  our  interpretation,  too, 
we  must  remember  that  (though  all  good  things  come  from  God, 
and  though  man  is  furnished  with  a  will  free  to  accept  or  reject) 
each  of  us  is  yet  required  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  though 
with  fear  and  trembling. 
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"He  was  speechless."  To  Eastern  ideas  he  was  altogether 
inexcusable.  To  us,  also  (to  whom  a  bad  excuse  seems  better 
than  none  at  all),  the  man  appears  to  be  utterly  foolish.  Doubt 
less,  he  originally  thought  he  had  excuses,  and  good  ones,  too. 
"He  was,"  so  he  intended  to  have  said,  "suddenly  called." 
"  He  had  been  hindered  by  some  unforeseen  circumstances — time, 
fate,  chance,  fortune,  had  all  been  against  him."  Or,  it  may 
well  have  been  that  his  real  thoughts — thoughts  he  dared,  not 
have  put  into  words — involved  hatred  of  the  king,  and  refusal 
of  His  love,  disregard  of  His  authority  and  power,  so  that  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  a  deliberate  insult,  to  incite  others  to 
contumely  and  revolt,  and  to  face  the  consequences. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  isolation  of  his  case,  the  effects  of  the 
grave  and  searching  glance  of  the  king  were  too  much  for  him — 
he  was  revealed,  unmasked,  marked  out  for  punishment.  "  Take 
him  away."  A  fearful  sentence,  involving  deprivation,  shame, 
agony  (Mt.  xiii.  41.;  2  Thess.  i.  9).  The  closing  words  of 
the  parable  are  repeated  from  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in 
the  Vineyard  (Mt.  xx.  16),  and  tend  to  show  that  the  one  man, 
after  all,  is  representative  of  many  more,  the  application  of  this 
lesson  being  thus  made  universal  (Mt.  vii.  14). 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY 

THE  Collect  is  short,  but  inclusive.  Whoever,  whatever, 
we  are,  our  imperfection  leads  to  sin — sin  against  ourself,  our 
neighbour,  much  more  against  God. 

We  have,  as  the  next  element,  the  well-known  passage  form 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  combining 
poetic  beauty  of  language  with  impassioned  energy  of  thought. 

In  the  Gospel,  there  is  brought  before  us  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman's  son  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  In  all  probability,  this  noble 
man,  courtier,  or  ruler,  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas, 
the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee.  It  is  suggested  by  some  that  he  was 
that  Chuza,  the  King's  steward,  whose  wife,  Joanna,  is  repre 
sented  by  S.  Lk.  (viii.  3)  as  ministering  to  our  Lord  ;  or  else 
Manaen,  foster-brother  of  Herod  (Acts  xiii.  1);  but  this  is 
surmise. 

"  When  he  heard."  When  we  have  faith,  and  are  brought 
into  sad  need,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  of  relief. 

"  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  Gana  was  on  the  hills, 
Capernaum  on  the  lake).  He  is  rendered  earnest  and  insistent  by 
his  need.  Doubtless,  his  outlook  was  restricted,  for  he  conceived 
not  the  possibility  of  the  Saviour's  healing  by  a  word.  (Com 
pare  the  case  of  the  Gentile  centurion  in  Mt.  viii.  5-13).  "Go 
thy  way,  thy  son  liveth."  He  had  the  assurance  that  his  son  was 
practically  healed  by  a  word,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay. 

In  all  this,  the  contrast  previously  referred  to  may  be  studied. 
Here,  being  entreated  to  come,  He  comes  not ;  there,  being  asked 
to  speak  the  word  of  healing,  He  essays  to  come.  Here,  Jesus 
refrained  from  going  to  the  palace  of  the  nobleman  to  heal  his 
son,  whilst  he  proposed  to  visit  the  humbler  abode  of  the  soldier 

to  tend  his  servant. 
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"  The  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken."  What 
comfort  lies  in  this  for  all  of  us — in  belief,  firm,  unquestioning, 
complete.  We  may  trace  in  this  story  the  stages  of  faith  marked 
in  Christian  theology — to  believe  Christ,  to  believe  in  Christ, 
to  believe  unto  Christ;  so  that  we  may,  ultimately,  be  like 
Him. 

"  Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour."  About  one  o'clock,  if  we 
assume  that  S.  John  counted  from  six  to  six — otherwise  7  p.m. 
In  the  former  case,  the  distance  (about  twenty-five  miles),  would 
not  absolutely  have  prevented  the  father  from  reaching  home 
the  same  day,  assuming  that  he  travelled  with  the  help  of  beasts 
of  burden.  Perhaps,  however,  he  had  lingered  with  our  Lord, 
or  he  might  have  been  wearied  with  the  journey,  or  again,  he 
might  have  gone  on  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  believing  that  an  im 
provement  had  already  set  in,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  word  of  Christ. 

"  The  fever  left  him."  Absolutely  and  at  once.  (Mt.  viii. 
26.)  "  Himself  believed  and  his  whole  house."  He  had  believed 
in  the  toord,  now  he  believed  in  the  speaker.  His  household 
believed,  because  of  the  interest  they  had  in  the  miracle,  and 
because  of  the  influence  the  master  of  the  house  had  over  them. 
Such  cases  as  these  should  reconcile  us  to  sickness  and  affliction, 
and  lead  us  to  see  light  even  through  thick  darkness. 

The  evangelist  marks  three  stages  in  the  nobleman's  faith — 
it  had  its  beginning  in  v.  47  ;  its  increase  in  v.  50 ;  its  completion 
in  v.  53. 

This  was  the  first-fruits  of  those  households  which  afterwards 
became  Christian  (Acts  x.  24;  xvi.  15,  34). 


THE   TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY 
AFTER   TRINITY 

THE  Prayer  is  for  the  Visible  Church,  the  company  of  all 
prayerful  and  faithful  people. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  the  opening  verses  of  S.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  He  thanks  God  for  their  trust  and 
steadfastness,  and  prays  for  their  increase  in  knowledge  and 
in  judgment. 

The  Gospel  comprises  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
— opening  out  vital  and  tremendous  issues.  "  How  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Till  seven  times  ? " 
This  particular  matter  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Rabbis  ;  who 
(arguing  from  God's  example  in  not  forgiving  a  fourth  trans 
gression  in  the  various  instances  noted  in  Amos  i.  and  ii.)  made 
three  times  the  limit  of  forgiveness. 

S.  Peter  suggested  seven  times,  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
the  supreme  limit,  inasmuch  as  the  number  seven,  in  the  estima 
tion  of  the  Jews,  was  a  kind  of  complete  number.  "  Seventy 
times  seven."  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  numerical 
literalness — it  simply  means  times  without  number. 

"  His  servants."  His  deputies ;  it  may  be,  the  rulers  of  his 
provinces.  "  When  he  had  begun  to  reckon."  This  is  a  Parable 
of  Judgment.  God  Himself  will  judge  us  in  this  wise.  He 
thus  begins  to  reckon  with  us  day  by  day  (Lk.  xvi.  2).  "Ten 
thousand  talents."  This  may  have  been  an  individual  debt, 
or,  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  we  may  assume  it  to  represent 
the  revenue  of  his  province — the  debt,  at  all  events,  for  which 
he  was  personally  responsible.  The  estimated  amount  varies 
from  about  £1,875,000  to  £2,000,000.  But  these  figures 
need  not  be  pressed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  convey  no 
adequate  meaning  to  our  minds.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  our  Lord, 
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speaking  hyperbolically,  set  out  a  sum  so  enormous  as 
to  be  beyond  calculation  or  experience,  in  order  to  enforce  at 
least  two  lessons  : — (a)  The  greatness,  heinousness,  multifarious- 
ness  of  our  sin  against  Himself  (Ps.  xl.  12);  and  (6)  the  com 
parison  between  the  servant's  debt  to  his  master  and  his 
fellow-servant's  paltry  debt  to  himself,  viz.,  100  pence — (The 
penny  being  equal  to  about  7^d.  of  our  money,  would  thus 
make  the  total  sum  a  little  over  three  pounds). 

"Commanded  him  to  be  sold."  A  harsh  measure,  but  one 
frequently  executed  (Lev.  xxv.  39 ;  Deut.  xv.  12  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  9).  "His  wife  and  children."  How  many  bad  men 
involve  innocent  people  in  pain,  loss,  shame,  and  even  death 
(Josh.  vii.  24).  "  I  will  pay  thee  all."  A  vain  promise,  illus 
trating  his  alarm,  his  terror-stricken  state ;  above  all,  his  imper 
fect  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt.  In  our  case, 
impossible,  a  fortiori.  We  cannot  hope  to  have  the  least  ex 
pectation  of  repaying  God,  but  we  can  say,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  lay  not  our  sins  to  our  charge,  for  Jesus  has  found  a 
way  of  paying  the  debt  through  His  life  and  death." 

"  The  same  servant  went  out."  Our  danger  consists  of  going 
out — leaving  the  presence  of  God  and  the  influences  which  that 
presence  affords.  "  Laid  hands  on  him."  Sought  his  own, 
indeed ;  but  with  unjustifiable  suddenness,  or  at  least  harshness. 
"  Cast  him  into  prison."  His  power  was  limited,  but  not  his 
will,  to  injure. 

"  Oh,  thou  wicked  servant."  Thus  is  he  chided  for  his  un- 
charitableness  as  he  was  not  for  his  indebtedness.  He  had 
refused  to  show  mercy,  not  only  when  he  needed  mercy,  but 
when  he  had  received  mercy  (Eph.  iv.  32).  "His  lord  was 
wroth/'  He  acted  as  an  absolute  Eastern  monarch  might  have 
been  supposed  to  act.  He  recalled  his  forgiveness,  placed  the 
culprit  under  the  old  conditions,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors,  "till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him," 
i.e.,  for  ever,  for  the  task  was  humanly  impossible. 

In  the  interpretation  is  opened  out  the  question  whether  sins, 
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once  forgiven,  return  on  the  sinner  for  his  after  offences.  Per 
haps  the  difficulty  may  be  met  by  allowing  that  the  remission 
of  sins  raises  us  into  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  which  is 
forfeited  by  a  lapse  into  the  same  sin — this  same  sin  being 
indeed  worse,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  wrought  after  fuller 
knowledge  and  fuller  experience  of  God's  gracious  ways. 

"  From  your  hearts."  A  significant  commentary.  It  is 
necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
say,  "  I  forgive ; "  it  is  difficult  to  say,  "  I  forget,"  to  stamp 
out  entirely  the  recollection  of  past  wrong  and  injury,  quell 
our  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  soothe  our  wounded  pride. 
(1  John.  iii.  18.) 


THE   TWENTY-THIRD   SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY 

COLLECT.  God  is  here  addressed  as  our  refuge  in  hours  of 
weakness,  our  strength  in  times  of  action,  our  help  in  all  good 
words  and  works. 

The  Epistle  sets  out  the  glory  of  our  "  conversation, "  or 
"  citizenship,"  which  "  is  in  heaven, "  and  of  the  sure  hope  of 
its  realisation  in  Christ.  It  assumes  a  measure  of  Advent 
teaching. 

The  Gospel  records  the  episode  of  the  tribute  money,  also 
referred  to  in  Mk.  xii.  13-17  and  Lk.  xx.  20-26.  "The 
Herodians  "  were  Jews,  chiefly  of  the  Sadducaic  order,  worldly 
and  unbelieving,  upholding  the  Tetrarch  Herod  Antipas,  at  that 
time  in  power  over  a  part  of  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  ap 
proached,  seemingly  in  a  humble  and  inquiring  spirit,  professing 
respect  for  the  Great  Teacher  as  a  man  true  and  courageous. 
"  Thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth  ;  neither 
carest  Thou  for  any  man."  How  odious  is  hypocrisy,  and  the 
flattery  based  upon  it ! 

Their  question  was  skilfully  drawn.  The  position  admitted, 
as  they  surmised,  but  of  "yea"  or  "nay."  If  our  Lord  had 
declared  that  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute,  His  tempters  would 
have  denounced  Him  to  the  populace  as  a  renegade  and 
apostate,  a  base  and  unpatriotic  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
He  had  pronounced  it  to  be  unlawful,  they  would  have  haled 
Him  before  the  Roman  Governor,  Caesar's  representative,  as  a 
rebel  against  imperial  authority. 

"  Why  tempt  ye  Me,  ye  hypocrites  ? "  Jesus  knows  what  is 
in  man.  "  A  penny."  It  was  worth  about  7^d.  of  our  money, 
and  was  equivalent  to  the  day's  wage  of  a  labourer  (Mt.  xx.  2). 

Our  Lord,   by   His  action,  makes  His  questioners   answer 
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themselves,  "  Shew  me  the  tribute  money."  They  were  led  to 
display  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  a  ruler  alien  from  them 
selves  both  in  race  and  religion ;  but  who  thus  (by  their 
own  acknowledgment)  received  their  subjection  and  service. 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  arid  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's."  Our  Lord  draws  no  marked  distinc 
tion,  as  perhaps  His  questioners  expected  to  follow,  between  some 
things  as  "  things  of  Caesar "  and  others  as  "  things  of  God." 
The  lower  service  of  Caesar  is  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  "secular"  and  the  "religious"  life  are  no  more  separable 
than  the  body  and  the  soul. 

What  is  our  duty  to  the  State  1  Our  duty  is  to  know  the 
laws  under  which  we  live ;  to  render  hearty  obedience ;  to  pay 
our  dues  so  as  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  good 
government ;  to  do  our  best,  in  the  midst  of  our  own  work  and 
aspiration,  to  advance  our  country's  prosperity  and  destiny ;  to 
pray  for  our  ruler,  his  ministers,  soldiers,  and  sailors ;  for  those 
who  keep  peace  at  home  and  make  our  land  respected  abroad  ; 
to  be  loyal,  faithful,  self-sacrificing,  and  patriotic.  It  is  en 
couraging  to  think  that  the  inculcation  of  patriotism  is  more 
thought  of  in  England  than  it  was — though  (in  its  formal  de 
velopment  and  expression)  we  are  behind  the  people  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  where  the  teaching  as  to  its 
necessity  is  made  a  part  of  the  school  course. 

What  is  our  duty  to  God  ?  That  is  greater  still,  and  above 
all.  Just  as  the  coin  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of 
Caesar,  and  thus  indicated  its  origin  and  attribution,  so  we  bear 
the  image  and  print  of  God,  and  thus  belong  to  Him.  What, 
therefore,  our  Lord  would  say,  in  short,  is  (Gen  ix.  6 ;  James 
iii.  9)  "Render  yourselves  as  tribute  due  to  God." 

Let  all  then  try  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catechism, 
reflecting  that  our  duty  to  God  is  to  believe,  love,  worship, 
adore,  and  serve  Him  all  the  days  of  our  life.  This  is  all  we  can 
do ;  yet  (even  when  carried  out  by  an  overflowing  spirit)  how 
poor  a  service  when  compared  with  the  merits  and  goodness  of 
our  Heavenly  Father ! 


THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY 

THE  Collect  seeks  for  the  High  Priestly  "absolution'' 
from  our  offences,  including  pardon  for  the  past,  and  the 
bringing  home  of  such  a  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  sins  that  we 
may  ultimately  be  delivered  from  sin  itself ;  so  as  to  be  enabled 
altogether  to  throw  off  those  bands  and  toils  wherewith  our 
weak  and  vain  resolutions  have  permitted  Evil  to  bind  us. 

The  Epistle  ends  the  series  of  selections  from  S.  Paul's 
Epistles,  taking  in  here  the  opening  part  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Colossians.  It  embraces  a  thanksgiving  for  the  faith,  hope,  and 
love  of  his  converts,  as  reported  to  him  by  Epaphras  •  and  a 
prayer  for  the  granting  of  such  measure  of  wisdom  and 
spiritual  insight  that  they  might  walk  in  the  way,  fruitful  in 
good  works,  being  increased  and  strengthened  in  all  patience 
and  long-suffering,  to  the  end  which  would  lead  to  the  "  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  Herein  are 
included  all  influences  that  could  affect  alike  the  Understanding, 
the  Emotions,  and  the  Will. 

The  Gospel  deals  with  two  miracles  wrought  after  a  discourse 
to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  "A  certain  ruler" 
besought  him  for  his  daughter.  As  He  went  on  the  way,  what 
might  be  called  an  "  involuntary  "  miracle  was  wrought.  A 
woman,  who  had  suffered  for  twelve  years,  "who  had  spent  all 
her  living  upon  physicians,  neither  could  be  healed  of  any" 
(so  Luke  tells  us  in  viii.  43  ;  a  remarkable  admission  for  a 
professed  healer  to  make ! )  came  behind  Him,  and  (being 
appalled  by  the  crowd  and  by  His  presence)  timidly  touched 
but  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  was  instantly  healed.1 

1  In  the  first  instance,  the  fringe  was  only  the  ordinary  way  of 
finishing  the  robe — a  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
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This  miracle  indicates  the  superabundant  vitality  of  our 
Lord,  and  accentuates  the  fact  that — in  a  very  real  and 
physical  sense — He  bare  our  sins,  carried  our  sorrows,  and 
suffered  our  diseases.  (Lk.  viii.  46.) 

"  Touched."  There  must  be  an  appropriation  of  Christ 
alike  by  the  sufferer  and  the  sinner.  It  was  not  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment  that  effected  the  cure,  but  the  faith  under 
lying  the  touch  which  led  to  the  touching  of  the  real  Christ. 

The  "  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise."  According 
to  ignorant  and  superstitious  Eastern  custom,  weeping  and 
wailing  and  strumming. 

"  The  maid  is  not  dead."  Jesus  recognises  not  death,  but  a 
tranquil  passage,  as  in  sleep,  from  this  world  to  the  next.  We 
do  not  die — we  depart. 

"  There  is  no  death  !     What  seems  so  is  transition  ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death  ! " 

He  "  took  her  by  the  hand."  This  was  the  first  recorded  time 
He  exercised  the  power  of  "  raising  from  the  dead."  In  this  case, 
the  maid  had  but  just  departed.  Jesus,  by  His  vital  touch, 
imparted  such  an  impulse  to  the  heart  and  the  blood  current  as 
again  to  set  going  those  functions  of  life  which  had  been  sus 
pended  as  at  a  "  dead  centre." 

In  these  two  cases,  is  exhibited  a  diverse  application 
of  faith — each  imperfect  in  its  way.  The  woman  had  not 
sufficient  faith  and  confidence  to  make  a  direct  appeal.  "We 
have  not  because  we  ask  not."  How  true  this  is  of  all  of  us  ! 
The  girl  was  precluded  by  infirmity,  by  the  insensibility 
attendant  on  impending  dissolution,  from  taking  any  active 
part.  The  faith  of  others  was  accepted  as  her  faith.  What  a 
lesson  is  there  not  included  here  for  priest  and  physician,  for 
parent  and  teacher,  for  missionary  and  friend  ! 

border.  The  outer  robe  was  simply  a  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth, 
two  of  the  corners  hanging  down  in  front,  these  corners  also  being 
ornamented  with  a  riband  of  blue.  (Num.  xxv.  38,  39  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  v.) 


THE   TWENTY-FIFTH   SUNDAY 
AFTER   TRINITY 

THE  Collect  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Divine  to 
convert  us  wholly  from  our  former  ways,  and  to  revive  our 
energy  and  our  will  so  that  we  may  plenteously  obtain  our 
reward. 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament — the  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  The  King  should  reign — His 
reign  should  persist — it  should  herald  the  universal  spread  of 
even-handed  justice  and  inflexible  judgment.  Under  that  rule, 
Judah  and  Israel  should  be  restored  to  a  peaceful  dominion, 
and  "Jehovah  our  Redeemer"  should  claim  the  people  as  His 
own.  These  things  are  foreshadowed  in  the  promised  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  into  which  they  had  just  been 
led — a  deliverance  so  marked  that  it  would  be  found  to  obscure 
the  recollection  even  of  that  mighty  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
the  traditional  land  of  bondage. 

The  Gospel  is  a  repetition  of  that  selected  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent  (which  see),  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
four  verses,  here  omitted.  It  embodies  the  miracle  of  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  See  also  Mt.  xiv.  13-21  ;  Mk. 
vi.  31-44;  Lk.  ix.  10-17. 

"Make  the  men  sit  down.''  Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
The  women  and  children  (probably  not  many  in  number)  were 
provided  for  elsewhere.  "  Much  grass."  The  time  was  early 
spring,  when  there  is  in  Palestine  a  wealth  of  herbage  and 
wild  flowers.  "  When  He  had  given  thanks."  This  is  recorded 
in  a  marked  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  great  solemnity, 
after  calling  public  attention  to  His  action.  (So,  in  a  still 
more  emphatic  manner,  with  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Last 
Supper.)  Every  meal,  indeed,  is  a  sacrament.  God  hath 
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provided  His  gifts  of  food  and  drink  for  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  our  bodies ;  and  not  of  our  bodies  alone,  but  so 
that  these  gifts  may  be  the  physical  basis  of  our  mental  and 
spiritual  powers ;  inasmuch  as  body  and  soul  are,  here  below, 
bound  inextricably  together  by  the  silver  cord  of  life. 

"The  disciples  to  them  that  were  set  down."  There  was 
that  which  Jesus  alone  could  do ;  but  there  was,  besides,  the 
distribution  amongst  the  hungry  folk,  which  their  fellow-men 
could  fitly  perform. 

Doubtless,  Judas  Iscariot,  in  this  case,  ministered  with  the 
rest — doubtless,  too,  the  food  he  gave  was  efficacious,  though 
given  with  the  hand  that  eventually  cast  off  the  Saviour. 
Thus,  even  an  unworthy  minister  may  repeat  the  unfailing 
truths  of  God's  Word,  and  perpetuate  His  wondrous  sacraments. 
Yet,  even  so,  may  we  not,  indeed,  pray  that  such  ministers  may 
be  banished  from  our  Church ;  and  that  men,  honest  and  God 
fearing,  and  no  other,  may  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  and  seen 
at  the  altar. 

"As  much  as  they  would."  How  beautifully  this  illustrates 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  and  the  abundance  of  His  spiritual  gifts. 
Of  that  multitude,  we  may  fitly  say  that  in  respect  of  them  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you," 
found  a  practical  fulfilment.  They  had  come,  taking  no  thought 
(for  those  days  at  least)  of  what  they  should  eat  or  what  they 
should  drink ;  anxious  only  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life  ;  seeking 
only  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  but  now  the  meaner,  yet  neces 
sary  and  material  things,  according  to  the  promise,  were  added 
unto  them. 

"Gather  up."  Thus  is  all  waste  of  His  gifts — though 
afforded  miraculously,  out  of  a  boundless  store,  and  susceptible 
of  endless  multiplication — condemned  by  the  Divine  Giver. 
"  Twelve  baskets."  One  for  each  Apostle.  This,  in  the 
original,  is  a  different  word  to  that  employed  in  connection 
with  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  spoken  of  in  Mt.  xv. 
37.  The  latter  were  of  a  large  size,  employed  for  carrying 
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burdens  on  the  back.  If  we  assume  that  the  Apostles  were 
not  originally  furnished  with  them,  we  may  surmise  that  they 
were  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  account  of  this  miracle  is 
here  repeated — so  that  it  closes  the  series  for  the  Christian 
Year. 

On  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  it  spoke  of  refreshment  in 
the  midst  of  a  season  associated  with  Fasting  and  Penitence  ; 
to-day,  it  points  to  Jesus,  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good 
things,  Who  should  be  set  forth — throughout  Advent  and 
the  Sundays  that  follow — as  the  Bread  of  Life — both  natural 
and  spiritual. 

Likewise,  it  moves  us  to  look  back  to  ascertain  if  we  have 
made  full  use  of  our  privileges — the  feeding  on  the  Word,  the 
sharing  in  the  Ordinances,  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — 
during  the  past  succession  of  'the  fruitful  seasons  of  God's  grace. 

The  Church's  varied  lessons  have,  been  ours — the  minis 
trations  of  those  who  wait  at  her  altars  have  been  ours — all 
things  that  God  and  time  could  give  have  been  ours.  Therefore, 
it  behoves  us,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  to 
make  a  final  effort  to  gather  up  the  vanishing  fragments  of 
instruction  and  refreshment,  that  "  nothing  be  lost." 

Further,  let  us  learn  the  twofold  lesson  of  watchfulness — that 
we  lose  nought :  and  of  encouragement — that  we  may  "gather 
up "  by  repentance  and  promise  of  amendment  what  might 
otherwise  be  wasted,  so  that  no  single  opportunity  be  overlooked 
either  of  glorifying  God  or  of  doing  good  to  His  creatures. 

As  a  conclusion,  then,  to  the  whole  matter,  let  us  "  fear 
God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man"  (vide  Ecc.  xii.  13,  14 — read  to  the  Faithful  at  the 
Morning  Service). 


S.    ANDREW'S   DAY 

THIS  saint  bears  a  Greek  name  (  =  manly),  indicating,  pre 
sumably,  his  business  relations  with  Greek-speaking  people.  He 
is  the  first  to  be  commemorated  in  the  Christian  Year,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  first  recorded  disciple  of  our  Lord  (apart  from  the 
Forerunner,  who  moves  in  a  different  plane) ;  and  also  His  first 
evangelist,  as  being  instrumental  in  bringing  to  Jesus  the  elder 
brother  Peter.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  men  (from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  probably)  who  had  set  themselves 
"to  seek  salvation,"  in  response  to  the  religious  questioning  of 
the  age  ;  and  who,  therefore,  had  been  attracted  by  the  preach 
ing  and  "  call "  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  him  they  were  directed 
to  the  Messiah,  Who  was  beginning  to  be  revealed  "  as  a  plant 
out  of  a  dry  ground."  The  latter  part  of  John  i.  relates  the 
sequel — the  waning  of  the  Baptist,  the  waxing  of  the  True 
Light. 

S.  Andrew  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passages : — 
Mt.  iv.  18,  x.  2;  Mk.  i.  16,  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  14,  viii.  3; 
John  i.  40,  41,  vi.  8,  xii.  22;  Acts,  i.  13.  It  is  tradi 
tionally  reported  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Patrae,  in 
Greece,  on  a  cross  of  the  form  now  associated  with  his  name. 
This  name,  however,  is  given  in  error,  for  the  relic  preserved  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Victor,  near  Marseilles,  is  of  the  ordinary  Latin 
form,  but  is  exhibited  as  resting  on  the  end  of  the  crossbeam 
and  point  of  the  post. 

He  has  been  adopted  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  Scotland.  It  is 
said  that  a  S.  Andrew's  cross  appeared  in  the  heavens  to 
Achaius,  King  of  the  Scots,  and  Hungus,  King  of  the^Picts,  the 
night  before  their  engagement  with  Athelstane,  in  the  tenth 
century.  As  the  former  Avere  the  victors,  they  went  barefoot 
to  the  Kirk  of  S.  Andrew,  and  vowed  to  adopt  his  cross 

as  their  national  emblem. 
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The  Collect  of  1549  was  set  aside,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
reference  to  what  is  merely  traditional — viz.,  the  Saint's  "short 
and  painful  death  upon  the  cross."  The  present  prayer  is  based 
solely  upon  the  scriptural  record  of  the  Apostle,  relating  to  that 
grace  which  enabled  him  to  "obey  "  and  "  follow  Christ." 

The  Epistle  takes  up  the  story  of  the  alienation  of  the  Israel 
ites  from  Christ,  as  prophesied  and  lamented  by  their  own 
writers.  It  also  makes  clear  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with 
God.  In  all  this  it  appertains  to  the  subjects  of  the  apostolic 
message  and  communion.  It  is  instinct  with  the  Old  Testament 
spirit  of  prophetic  declaration,  referring  to  Deu.  xxxii.  21 ; 
Ps.  xix.  4  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  16;  Hi.  7  ;  liii.  1 ;  Ixv.  1 ;  Nah.  i.  15. 

The  Gospel  takes  up  the  narrative  where  S.  John  lays  it  down 
in  his  first  chapter,  and  shows  how  the  preliminary  call  becomes 
at  length  effective ;  how  faith  is  summoned  to  show  itself  forth 
in  works ;  how  Christ  consecrates  the  life  of  His  servants  to 
higher  ends ;  and  translates  the  former  service  on  the  earthly 
plane  (if  performed  in  truth  and  obedience)  to  service  on  the 
heavenly  plane;  i.e.,  first  fish,  then  men;  first  the  tiny  lake, 
then  the  great  world  ;  first  the  simple  wage,  then  the  heavenly 
reward. 

We  have  herein  the  record  of  the  call  of  four  of  those  who 
became  chief  Apostles — simple,  unlettered,  un travelled  men,  who 
ultimately  showed  that  life  surpassed  learning — who  confounded 
philosophers  and  turned  the  world  upside  down.  We  note  also 
their  Great  Renunciation,  the  Ultima  Ratio  of  faith;  the  break 
ing  of  all  earthly  ties  ;  the  giving  up  of  all  earthly  prospects ; 
the  following  the  fortune  of  the  Master  through  Loss  and  Death 
to  Life  and  Everlasting  Gain. 


S.   THOMAS   THE   APOSTLE 

S.  THOMAS,  or  Didymus  =  the  Twin  (supposed  to  be  the  twin 
brother  of  S.  Matthew),  is  especially  brought  before  us  in  the 
Gospel  by  S.  John.  He  is  represented  as  being  affectionate 
(John  xiv.  5),  though  slow  of  belief.  Thus,  he  has  become 
a  type  of  the  doubter,  the  sceptic,  the  man  who  seeks  for  full 
and  indisputable  proof  of  those  things  he  is  required  to  accept ; 
naturally,  a  type  more  prominent  in  the  present  age  of  inquiry 
and  scientific  demonstration  than  in  the  days  of  old.  Never 
theless,  such  an  attitude,  if  sincere,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt ;  but  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  tending 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  more  complete  avoidance  of  error  and 
credulity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  complete  demonstra 
tion  and  exposition  of  the  full  truth. 

Ultimately  tradition  takes  him  to  Persia  and  even  to  India,  in 
which  latter  country  he  is  said  to  have  been  martyred.  Where 
this  event  occurred,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  at  Cranganor,  there 
still  exists  a  body  of  believers  who  call  themselves  Christians  of 
S.  Thomas.  They  are,  in  some  measure,  Arians  and  Nestorians, 
and  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
who  resides  at  Babylon. 

S.  Thomas's  commemoration  is  kept  on  December  21st,  partly, 
doubtless,  to  replace  a  heathen  festival  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  winter  equinox,  and  partly  as  a  pendant  and  contrast  to 
S.  Andrew — the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  first  believer  in 
Christ,  while  S.  Thomas  was  the  last  of  the  Apostles  to  arrive 
at  the  certainty  of  the  Resurrection.  These  two  types  are  thus 
designedly  placed  together  before  the  Christmas  festival. 

The  Collect  tells  of  the  Divine  purpose  as  being  behind  S. 
Thomas'  unfaith,  and  accentuates  the  result  as  tending  to  "the 
sure  confirmation  of  the  faith."  It  begs  that  we  may  be  led 
to  believe  "  so  perfectly,  and  without  all  doubt "  that  the  full 
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fruition  of  our  faith  may  be  evidenced,  to  the  end  that  we  should 
be  removed  from  all  reproof,  and  ultimately  obtain  the  blessed 
ness  of  those  "  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

In  the  Epistle,  the  writer  (as  in  several  other  passages  in 
his  Letters)  appears  to  have  in  his  mind  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus ;  "  built  upon  "  a  strong  foundation,  "  fitly  framed 
together,"  bounded  by  "chief"  corner-stones,  growing  "into  an 
holy  temple,"  admitting  even  "  strangers  and  foreigners,"  who 
(with  service  and  worship  in  their  hearts)  entered  into  such  sacred 
intimacy  that  they  became  "fellow-citizens"  and  of  the  true 
"  household."  In  all  points,  the  application  is  obvious  to  those 
who,  being  "  alive,"  are  yet  "  builded  together  for  an  habitation 
of  God,  through  the  Spirit" — that  divine  influence  which 
possesses  the  child  of  God,  just  as  the  image  of  the  goddess 
dominated  the  Temple  of  Diana,  giving  to  it  its  reason  and 
purpose. 

The  Gospel  gives  us  S.  John's  story  of  the  disbelief  expressed 
by  S.  Thomas  in  the  recital  of  "  the  other  disciples  "  that  they 
had  "seen  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  condescension  of  Jesus  in 
subsequently  submitting  to  the  test  which  Thomas  had  de 
clared  to  be  essential.  Although  the  wounds  of  Christ  are 
outward,  they  are  yet  the  expression  of  His  inward  and  spiritual 
love  and  life.  We  may  well  believe  that  Thomas  did  not 
actually  carry  his  proposed  demonstration  to  the  proof,  but  that 
he  surrendered  unconditionally,  whilst  giving  utterance  to  a 
form  of  belief  stronger,  perhaps,  than  any  similar  expression  on 
record ;  and  (as  we  may  be  allowed  to  think)  stronger  than  if 
there  had  been  no  previous  hesitation  or  "doubt"  or — shall 
we  say? — indecision. 

Yet  the  words  of  "Jesus  and  the  Resurrection"  place  the 
first-time  doubter  and  the  first-time  believer  in  their  proper 
places,  giving  due  honour  to  each — "Thomas,  because  thou 
hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

The  full  demonstration  of  God  and  of  heavenly  things — on 
logical  and  scientific  grounds — is  at  present  impossible  to  be 
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seen  by  these  dull  eyes,  or  expressed  by  means  of  our  imperfect 
vocabulary.  Therefore,  the  last  plunge  into  the  Unseen  must, 
perforce,  be  made  as  an  act  of  faith.  Up  to  that  point,  faith 
has  been  based  on  experience.  It  is  not  like  a  balloon  floating 
in  a  void.  Therefore  the  greater  the  experience — an  experience, 
be  it  remembered,  absolutely  consistent,  without  a  break  and 
without  an  exception — the  greater  the  faith. 

The  last  lines  of  the  Gospel  are  very  touching,  being  the 
realisation  and  confession  of  S.  John  in  his  old  age  of  the 
imperfection  of  his  record,  and  yet  of  its  completeness  for  the 
end  in  view.  They  may,  however,  have  been  added,  after 
the  Evangelist's  death,  by  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church. 


THE   CONVERSION    OF   S.   PAUL 

S.  PAUL  ( =  little ;  Saul  =  asked)  is  not,  as  in  past  time, 
associated  with  S.  Peter  on  the  day  of  their  common  martyr 
dom,  but  is  given  a  day  to  himself ;  his  conversion  being 
particularly  brought  before  us  as  an  event  which  (second  only 
in  its  effects  to  the  Pentecostal  Baptism)  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  Church,  in  respect  of  the  further  expression 
of  its  doctrine,  of  its  declaration  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  its 
spread  throughout  the  world  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

The  Collect  declares  these  facts,  and  begs  of  God  that  we 
"  may  show  forth  our  thankfulness  unto  Thee  for  the  same " 
by  our  appreciation  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  which  (being 
indicative  of  salvation  through  grace)  is  applicable  to  all  men 
of  all  time. 

The  Epistle  gives  us  the  historical  account  of  the  striking 
down  of  Saul  on  his  journey  to  Damascus  as  the  accredited 
minister  of  the  high  priest.  In  this  narrative,  in  a  dramatic  and 
succinct  manner,  we  have  brought  before  us  the  realisation,  in  his 
mind,  of  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  of  his  grow 
ing  appreciation  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  New  Teaching. 

"  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks."  The  conviction  of  the  truth  became 
inevitable.  He  was  about  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough  for 
service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  It  was  useless  to  lash  out 
against  the  "  goad."  He  was  not  to  be  converted  or  coerced 
against  his  will — his  will  nevertheless  was  ultimately  to  be 
subdued  to  God  and  to  good. 

"Ananias."     "  Jah  is  gracious."     (Acts  xxii.  12.) 

"  The  street  which  is  called  Straight."  Saul  had  found  the 
right  road  at  last. 

"Ananias"  and  "  Judas."  Names  of  evil  omen — but  Chris 
tian  men  can  sanctify  all  names  and  places  and  occupations. 
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"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  "I  will  shew  him 
how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  Name's  sake."  Foras 
much  as  the  idea  of  suffering  in  a  good  cause  does  not  daunt  a 
noble  nature,  but  acts  the  rather  as  an  excitant.  The  measure  of 
suffering  is  indeed  the  measure  of  love,  inasmuch  as  love  begets 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  suffering. 

"  Straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he 
-  is  the  Son  of  God."  His  immediate  activity  is  very  striking, 
testifying  to  his  knowledge,  his  boldness,  as  well  as  to  his  desire 
to  undo  the  past.  Nevertheless,  soon  after,  he  was  sent  out  to 
the  wilderness — the  University  of  God — to  learn  his  lessons  out 
of  God's  own  mouth,  even  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  saints  of 
God.  In  the  world,  we  learn  man's  ways,  and  how  to  hold  our 
own  against  men ;  but  it  is  in  silence  and  solitude  that  we 
must  ever  hold  converse  with  our  own  soul  and  with  God. 

The  Gospel  declares  our  Lord's  answer  to  Peter's  question  : — 
"  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ? "  The  preliminary  answer  to 
this  question  had  been  given  elsewhere,  in  such  passages  as 
Lk.  xxii.  29,  30,  but  here  the  vision  of  "the  regeneration"  is 
brought  forward,  together  with  rest,  peace,  triumph,  and  the 
judgment  of  error  by  the  saints — the  hundred-fold  of  God's 
gifts,  and  the  everlasting  life  granted  for  their  enjoyment. 

"  Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last."  A  note  of  warning  to 
check  presumption  on  the  part  of  those  so  highly  favoured  as 
were  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Chosen  Band. 


THE   PRESENTATION   OF   CHRIST 
IN   THE   TEMPLE 

THIS  occurs  forty  days  after  Christmas,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  Old  Law  as  to  the  Purification.  At  the 
first,  this  feast  was  called  the  "  Meeting  "  (with  Simeon  and 
Anna).  Afterwards  it  obtained  the  name  of  "Candlemas," 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  took  the  place  of  a  procession 
with  torches  held  at  this  season,  at  the  festival  of  the  heathen 
goddess  Ceres.  The  higher  reference  may  be  observed  to  the 
light  which  should  "lighten  the  Gentiles."  We  have  already 
noticed  the  termination — mas,  in  relation  to  Christmas,  Childer 
mas,  Martinmas,  Lammas,  and  the  like. 

In  the  Collect  we  recite  that  the  "  only  begotten  Son  was 
this  day  presented  in  the  Temple  in  substance  of  our  flesh,"  and 
we  humbly  beseech  His  "Majesty"  that  so  we  may  be  pre 
sented  unto  Him  "with  pure  and  clean  hearts."  Here,  the 
Christ-side  is  put  forward,  although  a  reference  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  instrument  of  the  Presentation  is  of  course  to  be 
understood. 

The  Epistle  for  the  preceding  Sunday  had  been  used  up  to 
1662,  but,  at  that  date,  the  present  one  was  substituted, 
dealing  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  as  to  the  sudden  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  His  Temple,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  to  purge 
them  as  gold  and  silver,  and  to  come  near  to  the  commonalty 
"  to  judgment "  and  as  "  a  swift  witness  "  against  all  evil-doers. 
The  application  is  obvious  both  to  priest  and  people  in  these 
latter  days,  inasmuch  as  (in  respect  of  one's  person  and  work 
alike)  the  people  of  the  Lord  are  we ;  and,  as  such,  are  servants 
set  apart  to  maintain  personal  work  and  service  in  that  Church 
and  Temple,  which  is  built  up  of  living  stones,  selected  and 
prepared  of  the  Master-Builder. 

The  Gospel  gives  us,  in  S.  Luke's  words,  the  account  of  the 
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gathering  in  the  Temple,  in  accordance  with  the  command  in 
Ex.  xxii.  29 ;  Lev.  xii.  8. 

"The  same  man  was  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  .  .  .," 
"  Anna  departed  not  from  the  temple."  The  blessing  of  God's 
manifestation  is  made  known,  first  and  best,  to  those  who  are 
expectant,  and  so  placed  in  the  best  position  for  its  reception. 

"  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people 
Israel."  A  present  glory  shed  abroad  in  the  home  of  God's 
elect — a  light  whose  beams  should  disperse  themselves  in 
every  direction,  even  unto  the  darkest  corners,  and  unto  the 
furthermost  bounds  of  the  world. 

"The  fall  and  rising  again."  The  passing  out  and  abroga 
tion  of  the  old — then  the  entrance  of  the  new.  First,  renuncia 
tion — then  appropriation ;  first,  the  sinnei — then  the  saint. 

"  A  sign."  The  cross  is  a  sign — a  test.  It  is  found  in  all 
Christian  lands — on  churches,  on  books,  on  vessels,  resting  on 
the  breasts  of  believers.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  accepted  as 
effectual  through  faith  to  cause  the  passing  away  of  evil,  and 
the  sanctification  of  every  act  and  deed  of  the  worshipper. 

"  A  sword  that  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also."  A 
sharp  division  of  opinion  and  feeling  should  operate  both  in  the 
individual  and  the  Church. 

'•  Mary,  His  mother."  To  the  mother  first — to  her  who  had 
carried  Him  near  her  heart,  who  had  nursed  Him  upon  her 
bosom.  Religion  opens  out  endless  possibilities  both  of  love 
and  hate — possibilities,  too,  of  apprehension  of  sin  and  weakness 
— of  forgiveness  and  helpfulness — of  far  ness  and  nearness. 
Those  who,  like  Mary,  lave  most,  suffer  most ;  but  (as  a 
counterpoise)  will  have  the  greater  capacity  for,  and  experience 
of,  comfort  and  victory. 

History  has  shown  it  to  be  true  that,  since  the  setting  forth 
of  Christ,  He  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  One  Who  can  bring 
succour  and  salvation  to  the  world  at  large.  Everything  hangs 
on  Him.  If  He  fail,  all  fail.  The  battle  is  even  now  raging — 
many  forces  are  opposed  to  Him.  "Who  is  on  the  LordR 
side?— who?" 
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"  Anna."  A  brief  experience  of  wedded  life  had  been  hers 
— but  she  had  had  the  help  of  One  Who  is  husband  of  the 
widow,  and  that  help  had  been  vouchsafed  for  many  years. 

"They  returned  into  Galilee."  A  harmony  is  needed  as 
between  Matt.  ii.  and  this  passage  of  S.  Luke.  Is  it  possible 
that,  after  the  Purification,  the  Holy  Family  returned  to 
Bethlehem  (a  place  sanctified  to  them  by  so  many  striking  and 
beautiful  associations)  ;  that  they  thence  went  down  to  Egypt, 
and  finally  returned  to  Nazareth,  so  that  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  years  ought  here  to  be  interpolated  ? 


S.   MATTHIAS'S   BAY 

THE  only  mention  we  have  of  S.  Matthias  ( =  gift  of  the 
Lord)  is  in  Acts  i.,  but  that  description  is  of  great  significance, 
seeing  that  he  is  there  set  forth  as  one  of  two  who  fulfilled 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  S.  Peter  : — "  Wherefore,  of  these  men 
which  have  companied  ivith  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  amongst  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  unto  that  same  day  that  He  was  taken  up  from  us,  must 
one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection." 
From  this  general  description,  S.  Matthias  is  presumed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Seventy. 

S.  Matthias  is  traditionally  said  to  have  preached  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there.  His  festival 
is  not  of  early  adoption  in  the  Western  Church. 

The  Collect  recites  the  elevation  to  the  Apostolate  of  Matthias 
in  place  of  "the  traitor  Judas,"  and  prays  that  the  Church  may 
be  preserved  from  false  apostles,  and,  further,  that  it  may  be 
ordered  and  guided  by  those  who  are  faithful  and  true. 

The  Epistle  gives  us  the  historical  account  of  the  election  of 
the  successor  to  Judas,  whose  tragic  end  is  declared  to  us  by 
S.  Peter  (in  his  speech  to  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
with  the  eleven)  in  terms  that  apparently  conflict  with 
Mt.  xxvii.  3-8,  but  which  may  be  conjecturally  harmonised. 

"Of  His  resurrection."  See  Acts  ii.  22-33;  iii.  16-21. 
"  Joseph,  called  Barsabas  "  (surnamed  Justus)  =  "  Son  of  Saba." 
We  know  nothing  more  about  him  than  what  is  here  stated, 
unless,  indeed,  he  can  be  identified  with  the  Judas  of  Acts 
xv.  22. 

"  They  prayed."  They  laid  the  burden  of  choice  upon  God, 
Who  was  implored  to  influence  their  hands  and  hearts  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  right  decision. 

"  Their  lots."  Apparently  an  element  of  chance  is  introduced  ; 
but  their  "  waiting  upon  God "  puts  a  different  complexion 
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on  their  acts.  (Prov.  xvi.  33.)  The  practice  of  drawing  lots 
was  justified  by  reference  to  such  passages  as  Num.  xxvi.  55  ; 
xxxiii.  54;  Josh.  vii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  x.  20;  xiv.  38. 

The  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  Lk.  x.  21-24,  as  well  as  to 
S.  Matthew.  It  is  noticeable  that  (in  the  former  case)  the 
passage  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Ministerial  Charge  to 
the  Seventy.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Jesus  speaks 
of  things  hid  "  from  the  wise  and  prudent "  which  should 
nevertheless  be  revealed  unto  babes;  inasmuch  as  those 
whom  He  was  choosing  and  sending  forth  were  babes  in 
knowledge  as  compared  with  the  recognised  teachers  and 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  Judea.  It  was  not  learning, 
but  life  that  was  to  be  the  essence  of  their  teaching  and  example 
— that  Life  which  was  alone  derivable  from  the  knowledge  and 
revelation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  through  the  indwelling 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

Then  follows  the  message,  primarily,  from  Christ  Himself, 
ultimately,  however,  to  be  the  inspiring  cry  of  all  ministers  to 
all  people — "  Come  unto  Me."  Each  man  born  into  the  world 
is  heir  to  labour  and  to  trouble.  There  is  but  One  Who  can 
confer  Peace  and  furnish  Rest. 

"  Take  My  yoke."  Either  the  yoke  He  Himself  wears,  or 
(for  His  own  gracious  purpose  and  end)  the  yoke  He  imposes 
on  the  individual  servant. 

"My  yoke  is  easy."  Easy  to  Himself,  because  He  fits  His 
back  to  the  burden,  and  practises  infinite  patience ;  or  (taking 
the  other  meaning)  because  He  is  able  to  come  under  the 
burden  of  each  of  His  followers,  so  as  to  help  him  to  sustain  it 
to  the  end. 


THE   ANNUNCIATION   OF   THE 
BLESSED   VIRGIN   MARY 

THIS  festival  commemorates  the  Proclamation  to  Mary  the 
Virgin — as  the  typical  woman — of  that  grace  and  gift  of 
Motherhood,  in  a  special  sense,  which  (in  a  most  wonderful 
way)  has  been  conferred  on  all  women  ;  rendering  them  (through 
the  agency  of  God)  of  the  number  of  those  who,  in  a  figure, 
represent  His  personality  on  earth,  by  becoming  the  authors  of 
life  to  the  various  generations  of  men. 

The  date  of  the  festival  is  determinable  by  Christmas — first, 
there  is  Lady-Day,  to  celebrate  the  Mother  ;  then,  the  Nativity, 
to  celebrate  the  Son. 

The  whole  life  of  Christ — incarnate  through  the  combined 
agency  of  Heaven  and  Earth — God  and  man — is  recited  (in 
short)  in  the  Collect ;  wherein  grace  is  sought  that  we  may 
pass  from  knowledge  unto  faith,  and  ultimately  from  grace 
unto  glory. 

The  Epistle  details  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz,  who  (in 
spite  of  the  faith  which  was  no-faith)  was  made  to  understand 
that  God  Himself  would  intervene  at  that  period  of  national 
danger  and  distress,  and  bring  about  the  advent  of  One — 
an  Immanuel — Who  should  display  proofs  of  divine  manifesta 
tion — "God  with  us."  This  prophecy  was  interpreted  by  the 
Jews  as  of  Messianic  import,  and  so  is  used  by  the  first 
Evangelist — i.  23.  "  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat."  His  only 
fare,  in  infancy,  being  of  the  simplest  kind,  viz.,  curdled  milk 
and  honey,  such  as  implies  privation ;  for  the  country — in 
the  terms  of  the  original  prophecy — would  be  swept  bare, 
and  the  simplest  pastoral  produce  would  be  the  sole  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  survivors.  (Isaiah  vii.  15-25). 

The  Gospel  naturally  deals  with  the  Announcement   itself, 
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"  The  sixth  month."  Dating  from  the  conception  of  Elizabeth. 
"  Gabriel."  "  The  Man  of  God,"  or  "  God  is  mighty  "  (Dan. 
viii.  16,  ix.  21 ;  Lk.  i.  19,  26). 

"  Nazareth."  A  village  where  the  vigour  of  Jewish  religious 
observance  was  much  mitigated. 

"  Of  the  House  of  David."  Joseph  certainly  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  Mary  appears  to  have  had  affinity  with  those  of 
another  tribe  (Lk.  i.  5,  36),  but  the  child  that  was  to  be  born 
would  legally  be  said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  his  reputed 
father. 

"Mary" — "bitter" — yet  what  a  sweet  and  gracious  flower, 
even  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  became  the  Son  of  God.  But 
see  p.  26  (note). 

"  Highly  favoured  " — or  graced — yet  the  choice  was  directed 
to  her  because  "  the  Lord "  was  with  her ;  i.e.,  she  was  with 
the  Lord,  although  a  simple  village  maiden,  not  more,  probably, 
than — if  as  much  as — sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 

"Jesus."  The  knowledge  of  what  the  child  may  be  and  do  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  mother — every  mother — to  endure  the 
pangs  which,  for  deepest  reasons,  are  associated  with  mother 
hood  from  the  first. 

"  Behold,  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord."  To  her,  as  to  all,  is 
given  the  choice  and  liberty  of  refusal  of  the  gifts  of  God — 
gifts  (which  as  we  all  afterwards  learn)  are  only  realizable 
through  labour  and  suffering.  Mary  had  to  count  the  cost — 
to  her,  as  woman ;  to  her,  as  virgin ;  to  her,  as  expectant 
mother,  with  all  the  suspicion  and  gossip  which  this  case  in 
volved  ;  lastly,  to  her,  as  martyr,  who  should  suffer  and  die 
in  the  suffering  and  death  of  her  Son.1 

1  For  certain  reflections  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
narrative  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  see  an  Essay  in  a  volume 
published  by  the  Author,  entitled  "The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Tolera 
tion,  and  other  Essays, "  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Allen  &  Sons. 


S.    MARK'S   DAY 

S.  MARK  ( =  goal,  aim),  the  narrator  of  the  Gospel  story  (as 
the  amanuensis  of  S.  reter)  in  its  earliest  and  simplest  form,  is 
sometimes  identified  with  "  a  certain  young  man  "  mentioned 
in  Mk.  xiv.  51 — generally  so  with  "John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,"  son  of  a  certain  Mary  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  nephew  of 
Barnabas.  John  Mark  accompanied  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas 
in  their  first  missionary  journey,  but  left  them  at  Perga,  thus 
causing  disunion  between  the  two  Apostles.  A  reconciliation 
afterwards  took  place,  and  S.  Mark  ministered  to  S.  Paul 
during  the  last  imprisonment.  His  name  is  closely  associated 
with  Alexandria,  as  bishop  and  martyr,  and — in  later  times — 
with  the  Cathedral  at  Venice. 

The  Collect  naturally  refers  to  the  "  heavenly  doctrine  "  the 
Evangelist  taught ;  and  asks  for  grace  that  "  not  like  children 
carried  away  with  every  blast  of  vain  doctrine, "  we  inay,  on_ 
the  other  hand  (as  strong  men  in  Christ),  be  established  "in 
the  truth  of  thy  holy  Gospel" 

The  Epistle  is  a  magnificent  passage  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  dealing  with  the  gift  of  grace  from  heaven  through 
Him  Who  moves  between  heaven  and  earth — this  grace  being 
given  to  "  every  one  of  us "  ;  but  in  due  measure,  order,  and 
degree;  so  that  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Gospellers  and 
Evangelists,  Pastors  and  Teachers  alike  may  so  co-operate  and 
combine,  that  saints  may  be  perfected,  and  the  body  of  Christ 
edified,  in  such  wise  that  this  edification  may  be  based  on  love, 
and  finally  lead  to  the  full  fruition  of  love  in  respect  of  "the 
Head,  even  Christ." 

The  Gospel  puts  the  teaching  in  another  form,  inasmuch  as 
(when  our  Lord's  discourse  was  uttered)  the  personal  note  was 
prominent.  Here  then  we  have  presented  to  us  the  Vine,  as 
also  the  Branches,  the  Vital  Essence  of  Christ  being  displayed 
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as  energising  the  various  thoughts  and  feelings  of  His 
adherents,  eventuating  in  the  bringing  forth  of  "much  fruit," 
and  in  the  bearing  of  this  fruit  under  the  influence  of  love 
to  God  and  man.  The  end  of  love  is  also  set  before  us, 
viz.,  obedience,  whereby  "ye  keep  My  commandments";  lastly, 
the  end  of  obedience  being  recognised,  viz.,  joy — that  joy 
which  is  "full"  and  which  will  "remain  "  for  evermore. 


S.   PHILIP   AND   S.   JAMES'   DAY 

THERE  would  appear  to  have  been  a  reason,  now  un 
known  to  us,  why  the  names  of  these  Apostles  should  be 
conjoined.  Various  conjectures  may  he  offered,  according  to 
our  reading  of  their  character  and  lives. 

_S.  Philip  ( =  a  lover  of  horses)  was  originally  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Being  ™  directed  ",  to  Christ,  he  introduced  to  the 
Master  Nathanael,  together  with  S.  Andrew.  He  is  named  in 
connection  with  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  the 
coming  of  the  "Greeks."  (See  John  i.  43,  vi.  5,  xii.  21,  xiv.  8.) 
Tradition  has  been  prolific  in  regard  to  his  later  history. 

As  to  our  knowledge  of  S.  James  (=  following  after,  sup- 
planter)  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphseus — we  know  nothing 
beyond  his  name.1  As  by  the  use  of  the  Epistle  he  is  probably 
identified  by  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  with  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  called  the  "Just" — this  identification,  how 
ever,  being  extremely  improbable — perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  the  latter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and, 
as  such,  a  person  of  great  importance,  presiding  at  the  First 
Council,  holding  out  to  S.  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  finally  suffering  martyrdom  (as  we  learn  from  Hegesippus) 
through  Pharisaic  violence. 

His  Epistle  is  adapted  alike  to  Jewish-Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  dealing — as  it  does — not  so  much  with  doctrine  as 
with  practice,  with  the  putting  away  of  the  "filth  of  the 
flesh  "  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  answer  unto  God. 

The  Collect  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  notes  the 
connection  between  knowledge,  action,  and  life— all  these 

1  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Mt.  xxvii.  56  ;  Mk.  xv.  40.  In  the 
latter  passage  he  is  called  James  the  Less,  either  as  being  younger  than 
James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  on  account  of  his  low  stature.  (Mk. 

xvi.  1 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  10.) 
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elements  being  referred  to  as  found  in  highest  excellence  in 
Christ.  We  go  on  to  pray  that  (following  the  steps  of  the 
two  Apostles)  we  also  "  may  steadfastly  walk  in  the  way " — 
that  Way  "  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life." 

As  above  noted,  the  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  General  Epistle 
of  S.  James,  which  was  addressd  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  "  ;  and  (in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  apostolic  age)  dwells  upon 
the  "joy"  of  enduring  temptation,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
possession  and  use  of  all  graces  distinctively  Christian,  such  as 
patience,  wisdom,  faith,  and  sincerity ;  and  for  the  exercise  of 
these  graces  towards  all — to  "the  brother  of  low  degree"  as 
also  to  the  rich,  inasmuch  as  both  poverty  and  riches  are  awarded 
in  such  wise  as  "to  try  "or  "tempt"  men.  In  some  way, 
shall  all  be  tried — the  sun  warms,  but  it  also  scorches.  Love, 
however,  persists  and  carries  the  pilgrim  to  the  end,  so  that 
the  conqueror  ultimately  receives  "the  crown  of  life." 

The  Gospel  speaks  of  the  "  many  mansions,"  and  introduces 
the  question  put  to  our  Lord  by  S.  Thomas: — "Lord,  we 
know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  land  how  can  we  know  the  way  ? " 
as  well  as  the  request  of  S.  Philip  : — "Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufficeth  us."  To  the  latter  Apostle  our  Saviour  replies 
that  God  is  ever  to  be  seen  in  His  works,  His  ordinances, 
His  words — but  especially  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
for  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father  ? "  Speaking 
to  an  Apostle,  and  through  him  to  all  subsequent  followers,  He 
declares  that  His  power  can  be  communicated  to  each  and  all, 
in  answer  to  faithful  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Father,  in  His 
Name. 


S.    BARNABAS   THE   APOSTLE 

BARNABAS  ("  the  son  of  exhortation,"  or  "  consolation  ")  was 
the  name  bestowed  on  Joses  (Joseph),  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  noted 
for  his  generosity.  He  introduced  S.  Paul  to  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  whilst  the  convert  was  still  suspect,  and  accompanied 
him  on  various  embassies — notably  with  his  nephew,  John 
Mark,  on  the  first  missionary  journey  to  his  own  birthplace 
and  to  Asia  Minor.  By  reason  of  the  dispute  concerning 
Mark,  he  parted  company  with  the  great  Apostle,  and  is  heard 
of  no  more  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  The  Epistle  bearing  his 
name  is  evidently  spurious.  Tertullian  attributes  to  him,  with 
some  probability,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  Collect  descants  on  the  wonderful  and  "  singular  gifts  " 
with  which  the  "holy  Apostle" — i.e.,  the  Apostle  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — was  endued ;  and  leads  us  to  pray  that  we  be  not 
left  destitute  of  "thy  manifold  gifts" — "manifold,"  probably, 
as  being  bestowed  on  the  Church  in  later  days  in  relation  to 
the  accumulated  experience  of  its  members.  But  "  gifts  "  are 
sometimes  misused ;  hence,  we  plead  for  grace  to  use  aright 
our  gifts  (whatsoever  they  may  be)  in  the  only  effectual  way 
— viz.,  to  "  thy  honour  and  glory." 

The  Epistle  is  the  record  of  the  worthy  choice  (of  the  infant 
church  in  Jerusalem)  of  Barnabas  that  he  might  go  to  Antioch, 
and  encourage  the  converts.  By  virtue  of  his  "grace  of  con 
solation,"  Barnabas  had  become  acquainted  with  Saul,  whom 
now  he  sought  in  his  retirement  in  his  native  city,  to  the  end 
that  the  Apostle  might  exercise  his  new-born  gifts  as  evangelist, 
which,  indeed,  he  actually  did  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Thus  a 
great  body  of  believers  separated  themselves,  to  whom  the  term 
"  Christians  "  was  appropriated  as  a  nickname.  It  was  intended 
as  a  mark  of  reproach  by  those  who  used  it  first,  viz.,  to  indicate 
the  relation  of  the  converts  to  the  crucified  "  malefactor  "  ;  but 
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how  changed  is  now  the  attribution — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  best  and  brightest  in  each  generation  being  proud  to  bear 
the  name  of  Christ  and  to  wear  the  mark  and  sign  of  the 
Cross  on  their  very  forehead  !  Be  it  noted,  however,  that 
those  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  should  not  only  depart 
from  evil,  but  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  Hence, 
the  charity  of  the  faithful  in  Antioch,  and  the  sending  of  help 
"unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judaea."  It  is  fittingly 
recorded  that  it  was  despatched  "  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.'' 

The  Gospel  declares  our  Saviour's  "great  commandment," 
enforced  by  exhortation,  and,  better  still,  illustrated  by  example, 
whereby,  in  a  double  sense — the  Lord  raised  His  people  from 
one  place  of  vantage  to  another,  from  the  rejected  to  the  chosen, 
from  servants  to  friends,  from  taught  to  teachers,  from  disciples 
to  apostles,  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  from  earth  to  heaven. 


S.   JOHN    THE   BAPTIST'S  DAY 

THIS  festival  refers,  primarily,  to  the  Baptist's  nativity. 
S.  John  (  =  gracious,  holy,),  as  we  know,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  he  was  a  priest — therefore,  in  popular  estimation,  a  kind 
of  prince.  Instead  of  fulfilling  his  ordinary  functions,  he  (in 
common  with  many  others  at  that  time,  shocked  by  the  prevail 
ing  indifference,  corruption,  and  in  the  case  of  the  religious,  by 
the  hypocritical  formality  of  the  age)  retired  (probably  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life)  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  to  attain 
unto  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence 
in  John's  case)  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  Thus  was  he  specifi 
cally  fitted  to  become  the  preacher  of  repentance,  to  inaugurate 
the  admission  of  penitents  by  baptism  into  the  visible  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  King. 
Baptism  was  already  in  vogue  for  the  admission  of  Gentile 
proselytes  into  the  Jewish  community.  Furthermore,  daily 
ceremonial  purification  was  already  practised  by  the  Jews,  as 
indeed  it  was,  and  is,  by  most  Easterns ;  but  S.  John's  baptism 
had  an  added  significance,  although  (owing  to  the  facts  noted 
above)  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  led  to  certain  misappre 
hensions.  (John  iii.  25.) 

The  Collect  relates  to  the  "providential  "  birth  of  John — his 
preaching,  and  his  preparation.  It  seeks  that  we  may  so  follow 
his  doctrine  and  example  as  to  repent  us  of  our  sins,  speak 
the  truth,  boldly  rebuke  vice,  and  be  prepared  to  suffer  for  the 
testimony  we  may  have  been  called  upon  to  render. 

The  Epistle  comprises  the  opening  part  of  the  second  portion 
of  Isaiah ;  dealing  with  the  message  of  comfort  to  the  Lord's 
city — comfort  to  be  found  solely  in  repentance  and  belief.  The 
Way  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  God's 
word — men  like  unto  John.  The  permanence  of  peace  and 
security  was  to  be  assured,  not  by  reference  to  the  world  and 
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the  things  of  the  world — to  the  flesh,  and  the  things  of  the  flesh 
— but  by  "the  word  of  our  God,"  which  standeth  fast  for  ever 
more.  This  word  was  summed  up  and  exhausted  in  respect  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Who  should  deal  gently  with  all,  but 
condescend  in  infinite  tenderness  to  those  needing  His  help  the 
most. 

The  Gospel  relates  the  birth  of  John ;  his  being  first  named 
after  his  father ;  the  change  to  John  ("  the  grace  of  Jehovah," 
or,  "  Jehovah  is  gracious  ")  at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  choice  by  Zacharias  (Lk.  i.  13). 

"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him."  Ultimately  to  lead 
him  through  "  desert "  paths. 

"Prophesied."  Proclaimed  the  truths  that  had  been 
revealed. 

"  An  horn  of  salvation."     Symbol  of  strength,  safety,  refuge. 

"  Day-spring."  Rising,  with  healing  in  its  "  wings "  or 
beams. 

"  To  give  light "  so  as  "  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way 
of  peace." 


S.  PETER'S  DAY 

THE  festival  of  Simeon  (or  Simon)  Peter,  Cephas,  Bar- 
Jona.  It  is  traditionally  recorded  that  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
were  martyred  on  the  same  day,  a  belief  which  accounted 
for  their  early  common  commemoration.  This  ancient  practice 
has  now  been  altered,  two  separate  days  being  accorded. 

S.  Peter  is  an  important  type,  alike  in  nature,  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  church ;  illustrating  the  greater  results  obtained 
from  a  sudden  dynamic  force  and  impetus  than  from  an  even, 
sustained,  pressure.  The  great  Apostle  was  ardent,  impulsive, 
and  inspiring.  In  consequence,  he  became  a  leader  amongst 
the  chosen  band.  Probably,  too,  he  was  older  than  most  of  the 
Twelve,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  married.  He  denied  the 
Lord — he  forsook  Him — yet  he  was  received  again  into  favour 
and  furnished  with  a  specific  mission  (John  xxi.  15).  To  him — 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — this  was  realised  on  his  being 
entrusted  with  the  opening  of  the  door  of  admission  both  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

The  Collect  accentuates  the  gifts  conferred  on  Peter  by  the 
Saviour,  and  the  importance  of  the  command  to  "feed  thy 
flock."  It  seeks  that  all  Bishops  and  Pastors  (who  have 
received  the  same  commission,  at  the  same  Hands,  by  the  same 
sanctions  and  promises)  may  diligently  preach  "  thy  holy 
word  " ;  and  that  all  their  people  may  obediently  "  follow  the 
same,"  so  that  eventually  pastor  and  people  together  "may 
receive  the  crown  of  everlasting  glory." 

The  Epistle  recites  the  story  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  respect 
ing  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostle  from  Herod  Agrippa  I. ;  who 
had  killed  his  companion,  James  the  Great,  and  who  then 
sought  to  take  Peter  that  he  might  mete  out  to  him  the  same 
fate. 
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"  Quaternions."     Fours. 

"  After  Easter."  The  Apostle  must  thave  been  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  first  Christian  Easter. 

"  Prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church." 
"  Prayer  moves  the  Hand  that  moves  the  world  ;  "  it  is  an 
element  taken  into  account  in  His  working.  In  our  time,  the 
prayers  of  the  Faithful  are  never  silent.  May  those  petitions 
ever  be  sincere  and  fervent  in  order  that  they  may  become 
effectual ! 

"The  angel.''  God  knows  how  to  raise  up  deliverers,  even 
amongst  enemies;  to  cause  a  light  to  shine  in  a  dark  place; 
even  to  open  gates  of  brass. 

The  Gospel  notifies  the  question  put  by  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  as  to  the  results  of  His  (and  their)  mission.  "  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I ''  (outwardly  and  apparently,  only  the  Son 
of  Man)  "  am  1 "  i.e.,  "  Have  they  penetrated  the  veil  of  flesh  ? " 
Not  altogether : — "Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist, 
some  Elias,  and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets." 
Then  follows  the  question  of  questions — to  be  addressed  to  each 
of  us  at  the  supreme  moments  of  our  life : — "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am  1 "  Simon  alone  could  not  have  answered — but,  in 
memory  and  virtue  of  his  name — "a  stone,  a  piece  of  rock  " — 
he  became  the  spokesman  of  all  believers : — "  Thou  art  the 
Messiah,  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  Chosen  and  Anointed 
Messenger  of  the  Ever-living  God." 

"Blessed  art  thou."  A  wonderful  eulogium,  bearing  in 
mind  the  personality  and  attributes  of  the  Speaker. 

"Upon  this  rock."  As  a  type  of  the  true  believer  avowing 
his  true  belief. 

"  I  will  build  my  church."  A  church  built  up  of  living 
stones. 

"  The  gates  of  hell."  All  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Lower  Life  and  the  Lower  World.  This  simile  as  to  "  Gates  " 
is  often  used  in  writings,  both  sacred  and  profane,  as  witness 
the  use  of  the  term  "  The  Sublime  Porte "  even  to  this  day. 
if  its  "  gates "  were  forced,  even  the  strongest  fortified  town 
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would   fall — the    "gate"   -was    also    the   Seat   of    Judgment. 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8.) 

"Thou  shalt  bind."  It  not  only  refers  to  the  interpretation 
of  man-made  law  and  organisation,  but  to  the  innate  power  of 
the  Church  to  declare  that  form  of  doctrine  and  enforce  those 
principles  and  truths  on  which  ultimately  all  earthly  law, 
practice,  and  organisation  (both  in  secular  and  sacred  matters) 
are  constrained  to  depend. 


S.   JAMES   THE   APOSTLE 

A  FISHERMAN  was  he,  brother  of  the  Evangelist,  and 
(together  with  that  brother  and  Peter)  one  of  the  chosen  Three. 
Christened  at  first-hand  by  the  name  "Boanerges,  a  Son  of 
Thunder,"  because  of  his  fervent  and  overpowering  zeal,  he 
became  forward  to  obey  the  call  of  God,  as  "  witness  "  for  the 
truth,  even  when  Herod  Agrippa  I.  sought  out  a  "martyr"; 
thus  (though  probably  in  a  different  sense  from  that  he  first 
apprehended)  "  drinking  the  cup  and  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  "  of  the  Master. 

The  Collect  lays  stress  on  the  Great  Renunciation  of  the 
young  fisherman,  and  prays  that  we  may — in  a  spiritual  sense 
— possess  the  same  spirit  and  adopt  the  same  calling  of  "  fishers 
of  men." 

The  Epistle,  in  part,  repeats  that  for  S.  Barnabas'  Day ;  and 
details  the  visit  of  "prophets,"  or  preachers,  to  Antioch  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  declaration  by  Agabus  of  the  great  dearth, 
which  moved  to  charity  the  saints  of  the  first-named  city. 
This  mark  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  evidently  disquieted 
both  the  Jewish  authorities  and  the  Herodian  sycophants,  and 
caused  the  king  to  stretch  "forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of 
the  church,"  and  to  allay  the  discontent  excited  by  the  court 
regime.  Thus  one  link  was  broken  of  the  apostolic  chain,  for 
"  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword." 

The  Gospel  narrates  the  coming  of  "  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children "  to  Jesus,  to  ask  a  boon ;  such  as  we  ask  ourselves, 
and  for  ourselves,  without  considering  our  own  real  (spiritual) 
need,  or  the  laws  of  God's  Kingdom.  These  laws  do  not 
necessarily  provide  for  earthly  glory,  prosperity,  or  happiness. 
Perchance,  the  ambition  of  the  twain  was  stimulated  by  the 
promise  to  S.  Peter  of  "the  keys,"  and  to  all  the  Apostles  of 
"thrones"  (Mt.  xvi.  18,  19  ;  xix.  28). 
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'•  Ye  shall  drink,  indeed."  So  it  came  to  pass.  They  gained 
through  loss — they  lived  only  through  death.  So,  in  later 
times,  with  S.  Paul.  Needs  must  that  he  should  go  to  Rome, 
but  the  Master  sent  him  there  not  as  a  free  man  but  as  a 
captive. 

"  Indignation."  This  was  rebuked  by  the  statement  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "  minister,"  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  Him  Who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister," 
and  even  "  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 


S.   BARTHOLOMEW    THE   APOSTLE 

THE  "  Son  of  Tolmai "  (or  Ptolemy),  is  usually  identified 
with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45),  the  name  of  this  disciple  being 
invariably  joined  with  that  of  S.  Philip  in  the  lists  of  the 
Apostles.  In  tradition,  his  later  life  is  associated  with  India. 

The  Collect  refers  to  the  grace,  in  all  its  fulness,  given  to 
the  Saint  for  the  belief  and  preaching  of  "  Thy  Word  " ;  and 
supplicates  that  the  same  grace  may  be  conferred  upon  us,  that 
we  may  love  the  Word,  and  so  receive  it  as  to  be  able  and 
willing  (in  spite  of  all  obstacles)  to  proclaim  it  to  others. 

Again,  we  turn  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  The 
passage  indicates  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  amongst  the 
people  by  the  new-born  and  consecrated  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
Apostles.  It  brings  before  us  the  concourse  in  the  Temple 
precincts,  where  large  multitudes  would  naturally  be  gathered 
together  in  consequence  of  the  great  "  revival;  "  the  backward 
ness  of  the  Jewish  leaders ;  the  opposition  of  the  Sadducees ; 
the  trust  of  the  people ;  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
(not  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  also  in  respect  of 
bodily  healing) ;  and,  finally,  the  ardent  faith  which  caused 
even  "the  shadow  of  Peter"  to  be  as  effectual  as  bodily  contact 
or  potential  medicine. 

The  Gospel  introduces  us  to  a  scene  of  strife  even  amongst 
the  apostolic  band,  and  at  the  Last  Supper  too !  Our  Lord 
rebukes  it  by  His  example  and  precept.  "  I  am  among  you  as 
one  that  serveth."  This  is  rendered  more  vivid  when  we  recall 
the  fact  that  (at  the  very  time)  he  was  engaged  in  an  office 
usually  relegated  to  menials — viz.,  washing  the  feet  of  the 
disciples.  (John  xiii.  5.)  Hence,  He  might  truly  say  : — "  Do 
not  only  what  I  say,  but  also  what  I  do." 

"  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger  ; 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve."  Our  Lord,  how- 
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ever,  is  careful  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  even  the  least 
service  on  the  part  of  His  followers  to  others — i.e.,  in  reality  to 
Himself — should  go  unperceived  or  unrecognised. 

"  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom."  "  That  ye  may  eat  and 
drink  at  My  table  in  My  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  All  which  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  spiritual  sense — the  Apostles  should  judge  by  their  greater 
love  and  greater  deed  all  who  loved  but  little  and  did  less. 


S.    MATTHEW   THE   APOSTLE 

MATTHEW  ("  the  gift  of  God,"  "  Theodore  ")  otherwise  Levi 
(=  joined),  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  possibly  brother  of  James 
the  Less  (Mk.  iii.  18)  and  twin-brother  to  Thomas,  was  one  of 
the  hated  class  of  "  publicani,"  or  tax-gatherers — a  man  of  edu 
cation,  as  we  gather  from  his  office ;  marked  out,  therefore,  as 
an  Evangelist,  and  (on  account  of  his  proclivities)  as  an  Evange 
list  to  the  Jews.  His  version  of  the  Gospel  was,  perhaps,  first 
written  in  Hebrew;  or,  maybe,  in  Greek,  transliterated  into 
Hebrew  characters.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  genealogy 
and  early  history  of  Christ ;  His  Kingship ;  His  Dominion ; 
he  gives  us  His  sermons  and  parables  at  great  length,  and  (in 
the  latter)  accentuates  the  royalty  of  His  office.  (See  also 
xxviii.  18-20.)  Tradition  helps  us  not  in  relation  to  his  later 
life. 

The  Collect  marks  the  greatness  of  the  distinction  between 
a  mean  earthly  office  of  profit,  and  the  work  and  outcome  of  an 
Apostle  and  Evangelist ;  and  leads  us  to  intercede  for  grace 
"  to  forsake  all  covetous  desires,  and  inordinate  love  of  riches  "  ; 
not  only  so,  but  that  we  might  be  led  "  to  follow  the  same 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ "  with  the  same  devotion  and  success  as 
S.  Matthew  himself. 

The  Epistle  speaks  to  us  through  S.  Paul,  referring  generally 
to  the  apostolic  calling,  the  renunciation  of  dishonesty  and  the 
like,  and  the  commendation  of  the  ministry  of  the  servants  of 
God  "  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth."  Then,  "  if  our 
Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,''  who  seek  self — 
not  salvation;  pelf — not  paradise.  For,  if  we  be  true  Evan 
gelists,  we  "  preach  "  Christ  the  Master,  and  ourselves  but  His 
ministers :  inasmuch  as  we  are  directed  by  that  inward  light, 
leading  to  the  fruition  "  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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S.  Matthew  himself  is  called  upon  to  give  the  account  of  his 
"  call."  He  was  engaged  in  his  ordinary  work  (honest,  doubt 
less,  in  the  midst  of  rogues — true-hearted  amongst  the  false) 
when  our  Lord  called  : — "  Friend,  come  up  higher — Follow  Me." 
"  And  be  arose,  left  all  (Lk.  v.  28),  and  followed  Him."  Note 
that  the  Evangelist  himself  does  not  accentuate  the  fact  of  his 
surrendering  "  all."  At  the  farewell  feast,  many  publicans  and 
"sinners" — persons  of  reputed,  or  even  of  open,  evil,  character 
—  came  (whether  invited  or  uninvited,  in  many  cases,  as  often 
in  Eastern  lands,  probably  the  latter) — "  and  sat  down  with 
Him  and  His  disciples."  The  Pharisees  scrupled  at  this  and 
made  known  their  displeasure  to  the  disciples ;  but  Jesus 
quoted  against  them  a  common  proverb,  as  well  as  a  declara 
tion  from  Hos.  vi.  6  (see  also  Mt.  xii.  7)  respecting  the  mercy 
of  the  Most  Merciful,  and  its  greater  efficacy  in  calling  sinners 
to  repentance. 


S.    MICHAEL   AND   ALL   ANGELS 

THE  word  "angel,"  or  "messenger,"  frequently  meets  us 
in  Scripture  ;  sometimes  in  the  highest  sense  of  all — the  "  Three 
Persons,"  the  "  Angel  of  the  Covenant  "  ;  sometimes  in  a  lower 
sense — as  such,  we  have  reference  to  the  Cherubim  (Gen.  iii.  24) ; 
to  angelic  visitations  to  Abraham,  Hagar,  Lot,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Balaam,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Manoah,  David,  Elijah,  &c. 

Also,  in  many  other  cases,  alike  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  In  the  former  case,  we  may  refer  to  Isa.  vi.  2  ; 
Dan.  xii.  1  ;  and  Zech.  iii.  3 ;  in  the  latter,  one  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  the  angelic  ministration  in  respect  of  our  Lord, 
from  His  conception  to  His  Ascension,  and  also  throughout  the 
Apocalyptic  Vision. 

They  are  likewise  referred  to  in  the  Acts  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  being  forty-one  passages  concerned, 
apart  from  the  Apocalypse. 

Angels  are  created  beings,  possibly  denizens  from  other 
worlds,  who  have  passed  through  their  probation,  and  are  now 
permitted,  in  turn,  to  succour  those  that  are  tempted.  The 
prior  supposition,  perhaps,  may  account  for  evil  angels,  and  for 
the  growth  in  the  idea  of  the  Old  Serpent — Satan — the  Devil — 
(Rev.  xx.  2).  This  growth,  in  respect  of  the  demonic  idea, 
takes  up  a  remarkable  passage  in  Job  i.  6,  where  Satan  is 
represented  as  appearing  "  amongst  the  sons  of  God." 

There  are  grades  of  angels — Cherubim,  distinguished  for 
knowledge ;  Seraphim,  for  love ;  Thrones  and  Dominions ; 
Virtues  and  Powers  ;  Archangels,  too,  are  there — Michael  ("  who 
is  like  God1?"  "God  is  mighty")  to  wit,  and  probably  others 
(Dan.  x.  13,  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9;  Eev.  xii.  7).  Rarely  are  angels 
accorded  a  name,  but  we  have  a  Gabriel  ("man  of  God")  in 
the  sacred  story.  (Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21  ;  Lk.  i.  19-26.) 
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There  are  thirty-seven  references  to  angels  in  the  Apocrypha, 
Uriel  and  Raphael  amongst  the  number.1 

In  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  tradition,  as  well  as  in  Milton's 
legend,  there  are  inferential  notices  of  angelic  action  (thus  we 
have  mention  of  Azrael,  Abdiel)  and  of  various  djinns  or  genii. 

In  the  Scriptures,  we  have  a  record  of  the  dealings  of  angels 
with  individuals  and  the  Church,  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  holy  love  and  reverence  are  due  to  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  : — active,  cheerful,  loving,  helpful,  prayerful. 
Demoniacal  possession  introduces  us  to  the  other  phase — which 
reaches  its  greatest  complexity  in  the  startling  assertion  in 
Rev.  xii.  7,  "  There  was  war  in  Heaven  !" 

The  Collect  refers  to  the  divine  constitution  of  the  "  services 
and  communion  of  angels  and  men  "  ;  and  supplicates  the  grant 
of  angelic  succour  and  defence  to  "  us  on  earth,"  even  as  "  thy 
holy  angels  alway  do  thee  service  in  heaven." 

The  Epistle  details  what  follows  the  sounding  of  the  Seventh 
Trumpet  j  and  shows  that,  in  the  Second  Sphere,  there  is  a 
conflict — nay,  a  series  of  conflicts — equivalent  to  those  waged 
on  earth  between  the  Woman  (the  Church)  and  the  Power 
of  Evil.  This  conflict  is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  victory 
to  the  swift  -  "  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  " 
— by  self-sacrifice;  "and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony" — 
by  wisdom  and  reason  ;  and  by  patient  continuance — "for  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 

"  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth."  Those  who  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  who  cannot,  because  they  will  not,  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  the  hills,  "  whence  cometh  their  help."  '" 

"And  of  the  sea."  Ever  a  symbol  of  unrest  and  changeful- 
ness,  every  wave  casting  up  mire  and  dirt. 

The  Gospel  displays  another  instance  of  our  Lord's  revelation 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  certain  disciples  : — "  Who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?"  The  world's  reply 

1  These  may  be  two  of  the  angels  mentioned  in  Rev.  viii.  2.     Cf. 
Tobit  xii.  12-15. 

2  In  Ps.  cxxi.  this  is,  however,  in  question  form  :  "  Whence  cometh 
my  help  ?  " 
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would  have  had  reference  to  wisdom,  riches,  and  honour. 
Truly,  these  attributes  have  their  own  earthly  value  and  reward. 
Our  Saviour  was  deeply  conscious  of  this — therefore,  he  brought 
into  prominence  attributes  frequently  forgotten,  overlooked, 
even  despised  and  satirised  of  the  world — the  softer  virtues, 
moral  rather  than  physical,  spiritual  rather  than  material. 

"  As  little  children."  Not  childish,  but  childlike,  not  ignorant 
of  evil,  but  innocent  of  evil. 

"  Humble  himself."  Penitents  must  stoop  to  conquer,  must 
put  off  evil  before  they  can  put  on  goodness,  must  empty  them 
selves  before  they  can  be  filled  with  God. 

"  Whoso  shall  offend."  God  knows  and  recognises  His 
people.  Moreover,  He  is  jealous  over  them.  Woe,  therefore, 
to  the  careless,  reckless,  wilful,  through  whom  offences  come. 
Cut  off,  then — says  Christ — the  things  that  offend,  quench  the 
"proper  (?)  spirit,"  purify  the  "forgiveness"  which  is  not  also 
"  f orgetf ulness  " — yea,  do  so  even  if  these  possessions  be  as  dear 
to  thee  as  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  an  eye.  Become  as  "  one  of  these 
little  ones,"  for  "  in  Heaven  "  these  have  their  counterparts, 
who  worship  and  serve  God  in  love,  by  stooping  to  serve  His 
saints  here  below. 

Finally,  it  is  possible — nay,  obligatory — even  now  for  those 
"  little  ones  "  in  themselves,  but  "  mighty  ones  "  through  Christ, 
to  be  "  angels  "  in  the  house,  in  the  circle  in  which  they  move, 
in  the  visible  Church,  possessing  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and 
exercising  it  in  respect  of  the  ministry  of  Light  and  Love. 


S.   LUKE   THE   EVANGELIST 

THIS  day  the  Church  honours  "  the  beloved  physician." 
The  term  indicates  a  superior  education,  though  not  so  marked 
technically  as  at  the  present  day.  S.  Luke  (  =  light-giving)  was 
the  companion  of  S.  Paul  in  the  second  and  third,  and  also  in 
certain  subsequent  journeys,  as  well  as  in  his  first  and  last  im 
prisonments.  His  Gospel  Story  is  distinguished  by  its  sequence, 
its  balanced  order,  its  human  interest,  and  its  specific  references 
to  the  Atonement  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Herein  discern  we 
throughout  the  influence  of  S.  Paul.  His  Book  of  the  Acts  is 
a  sequel  relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  infant  Church ;  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel ;  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  First 
Teachers ;  the  missionary  journeys  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  the  successive  deliverances  of  the  Message  as  to 
"  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  "  alike  to  Hebrews,  to  Greeks,  and 
to  Romans. 

Can  it  be  that  S.  Luke  was  also  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  (But  see  p.  257.) 

The  Collect  recalls  the  fact  that  God  called  "  Luke  the 
Physician  "  to  be  an  Evangelist  and  Physician  of  the  soul,"  and 
bids  us  ask  that  by  the  "  wholesome  medicines  "  delivered  by 
him,  all  the  diseases  of  our  spiritual  nature  may  be  healed. 

The  Epistle  gives  us  certain  of  the  last  words  of  S.  Paul,  the 
"aged"  Apostle — worn  out  rather  by  labours  than  by  years. 
He  exhorts  Timothy  to  evangelize,  and  to  make  full  proof  of  his 
ministry ;  inasmuch  as  he  himself  was  about  "  to  be  offered  " 
and  to  depart  to  be  with  Christ,  "which  is  far  better."  God 
carries  on  His  work,  although  He  removes  the  workers.  Others 
would  have  to  hold  the  fort — "  Crescens,  Titus,  Luke,  Mark, 
Tychicus,  Carpus."  God  could  dispense  with  faint-hearted 
Demas,  and  could  afford  to  pity  hostile  Alexander.  Means  for 
the  support  of  body  and  mind  must  still  be  used  as  long  as  life 
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was  vouchsafed — the  "cloak"  to  protect  the  body,  the  "parch 
ments  "  to  inform  the  mind. 

The  Gospel  is  our  Lord's  Episcopal  Charge  to  the  Seventy — 
amongst  whom,  perhaps,  Luke  was  numbered — whom  he  sent, 
not  alone,  but  "  two  and  two  "  to  prepare  His  way.  Even  so, 
how  few,  how  weak,  how  poor  !  Yet  all  this  poverty  should 
not  be  found  to  hinder  the  spread  and  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  little  band  constituted  the  messengers 
of  Peace  and  of  its  Prince.  That  thought  they  need  never 
lose,  for  (whether  they  were  received  well  or  ill)  they  had  ever 
Peace  in  themselves.  Also,  should  they  give  the  bountiful  the 
chance  to  provide  bountiful  things,  and  the  liberal  to  do 
liberally.  "  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes.  .  .  .  The 
-labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Salute  no  man  by  the  way."  Eastern  forms  of  salutation 
were  very  prolix,  but  "the  king's  business  requireth  haste." 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  8.) 


S.    SIMON   AND   S.   JUDE,   APOSTLES 

THESE  two  Apostles  are  commemorated  together,  a  similar 
instance  being  in  the  case  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  names  are  found  in  juxtaposition  in  all  the  apos 
tolic  catalogues  immediately  after  "  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus"; 
and  since  we  have  "  James  and  Judas  and  Simon  "  referred  to 
(Mt.  xiii.  55)  as  "  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  many  commentators 
assume  that  the  three  Apostles  were  also  brethren  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Lord.1 

S.  Simon  ( =  bearing)  is  called  "  the  Cananite  "  (Mt.  x.  4 ; 
Mk.  iii.  18),  and  "Zelotes"  (Lk.  vi.  15);  the  terms  being 
synonymous,  indicating  that  the  bearer  belonged  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Pharisaic  and  patriotic  party. 

S.  Jude  (or  Judah  =  praise)  is  variously  designated — "  the 
brother  "(or  son)  "of  James,"  "Lebbaeus"  and  "Thaddaeus,' 
the  latter  possibly  being  Hebrew  terms  of  endearment.  He  is 
represented  (John  xiv.  22)  as  addressing  a  certain  question  to 
our  Lord ;  but  (apart  from  that)  there  is  no  specific  reference  to 
his  work  or  to  S.  Simon's,  either  in  Scripture  or  Tradition. 
Even  so,  however,  how  much  is  told  in  the  mere  recital  of  their 
call ;  their  acceptance  of  the  same ;  and  their  renunciation  of 
earthly  ties,  rewards,  and  honours,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  deliver 
their  testimony  in  spite  of  penalties,  pains,  and  impending  death  ! 

The  Collect  speaks  in  general  terms  of  the  Church  as  a 
Temple,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  those  who  are  both 
Apostles  and  Prophets — living  stones  and  living  men.  It 
accentuates  the  fact  that  Christ  Himself  is  "the  head  corner 
stone,"  alike  knitting  together  God  and  man — man  and  man — 

1  This  seems  improbable,  inasmuch  as  we  read  that,  even  after  the 
call  of  the  Apostles,  "  neither  did  His  brethren  believe  on  Him." 
Apparently  their  conversion  came  after  the  Resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  7), 
when  Christ  appeared  to  His  brother  James. 
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Gentile  and  Jew.  It  prays  that  Christian  folk  may  be  so 
"joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit  by  their  doctrine,"  that  we 
and  they  may  be  made  one — one  temple,  one  holy  temple,  which 
alone  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  A  very  necessary  and  helpful 
doctrine  for  all  time,  but  a  doctrine  and  practice,  unhappily, 
forgotten,  neglected,  and  set  at  nought,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  Dispensation. 

The  Epistle  appears  to  assume  that  the  Apostle  is  the  author 
of  the  General  Epistle  of  S.  Jude.1  At  all  events,  this  deliver 
ance  was  made  late  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  accentuates  the 
necessity  of  protesting  against  moral  and  doctrinal  errors ; 
which  (as  we  learn)  from  various  sources  were  even  then 
beginning  to  assail  and  weaken  the  Church.  The  author 
reflects  upon  the  cognate  evils  affecting  the  Patriarchal  Church ; 
and  enforces  his  moral  by  reference  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
to  the  Church  in  the  Wilderness;  and  to  the  corresponding 
rebellion  and  conflict  amongst  "the  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate."  Herein  are  illustrations  of  the  defilement  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  despising  of  the  righteous  dominion  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  Gospel  follows  upon  that  for  S.  Barnabas  Day,  and  also 
includes  a  part  of  that  chosen  for  the  Sunday  after  the 
Ascension.  It  fitly  takes  up  our  Saviour's  last  charge  to  His 
ministers  before  His  crucifixion,  recommending  the  bond  of  love 
and  mutual  trust,  whereby  alone  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  could 
face  a  world  in  arms.  He  reminds  the  Apostles  of  His  own 
rejection  by  "  the  world,"  which  would  lead  the  "  servants  "  to 
expect  the  same  treatment  as  the  "  Lord.'' 

"  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them."  Where  there  is 
no  law,  there  is  no  transgression ;  where  there  is  no  Saviour, 
there  is  no  specific  judgment  in  relation  to  the  same — "but 
now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin."  The  Son  revealed  the 
Father  as  clothed  in  human  flesh ;  therefore  "  he  that  hateth 
Me,  hateth  My  Father  also."  Although  He  should  go  away, 

1  This  is  not  so  really,  as  the  authorship  is  apparently  due  to 
our  Lord's  brother. 
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His  testimony  should  remain,  and  (freed  from  the  restraints 
of  local  presence)  the  Comforter  would  take  up  the  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  to  the  world,  both  present  and  future. 
The  same  Spirit  also  should  speak  through  the  myriad  tongues 
of  the  Apostles,  and  of  those  who  constitute  the  lengthening 
chain  of  the  apostolic  succession. 


ALL   SAINTS'   DAY 

IN  this  festival,  we  have  the  consummation  of  the  series 
of  the  '•  holy  sons  and  daughters  "  of  God — past,  present,  and 
future ;  appertaining  to  all  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues ;  who 
have  lived  their  life  and  fought  their  fight  on  the  earth,  or 
even  in  those  far-distant  orbs,  which  the  Great  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  people  with  sentient  beings ;  including,  too,  in  that 
lengthening  series  those  still  in  the  flesh,  those  who  in  Paradise 
await  the  great  awakening,  and  those  who,  even  now,  rejoice  in 
the  Nearer  Presence  of  the  Great  Supreme ! 

The  specific  dating  of  the  festival  is  from  A.D.  610,  when  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  formally  dedicated  to  "the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  to  All  Saints."  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  feast 
is  now  followed  by  the  day  dedicated  to  "  All  Souls." 

The  Collect  accentuates  the  fact  that  the  "elect  "  are  "knit" 
and  welded  together  in  one  "  communion  " — a  most  significant 
word — "and  fellowship'';  one  because  each  element  is  a 
member  of  "  the  mystical  body  "  of  Christ — a  branch  of  the 
True  Vine.  We  naturally  seek  for  grace  "  not  our  own  "  to 
enable  us  to  follow  "All  Saints"  in  that  life  which  is 
virtuous  because  it  is  godly,  in  order  that  we,  in  our  turn,  may 
ultimately  attain  to  those  joys  which  are  predestined  to  be 
shared  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  love  one  another  with  that 
consistent  love  God  hath  displayed  towards  us. 

The  Epistle  is  naturally  derived  from  the  Apocalypse  ;  and 
(in  mystic  form)  details  the  consummation  of  all  things; 
narrating  the  events  occurring  between  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  and  the  last  seal :  particularly  the  sealing  of  the  servants 
of  God  "  in  their  foreheads,"  so  that  they  might  be  discerned 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  judgment.  A  specific  number  of  the 
elect  and  foreknown  is  mentioned  :  for  God  knows  His  own 
from  the  beginning — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  ;  the 
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number  depending  upon  the  number  of  tribes  ;  being  the  same 
throughout,  to  prevent  vain  questioning  and  speculation — the 
numeration  being  merely  symbolical.  The  order  of  the  tribes 
appears  to  be  arbitrary.  Levi  is  put  in  and  Dan  is  left  out, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  number  twelve ;  but  the  reason  for 
the  exclusion  of  Dan  cannot  be  conjectured  with  certainty. 
"  Joseph  "  stands  for  Ephraim. 

In  addition  to  those  derived  from  Israel,  there  will  be  found 
"a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number"  ;  in  "white 
robes  "  of  purity  ;  holding  ' '  palms  "  of  victory  ;  and  crying 
"  Salvation."  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  myriad  host, 
forming  with  these  "  the  Communion  of  Saints  " — including 
the  representative  "  elders"  of  the  covenant  Churches,  the  four 
"living  creatures"  (indicative  of  Creation),  testifying  to  the 
ultimate  release  of  the  lower  animals,  and  even  of  inanimate 
objects,  from  pain,  excessive  labour,  blight,  immaturity,  •  and 
death. 

"Amen."  The  last  sigh  of  the  Old  Dispensation — the  first 
aspiration  of  the  New  ! 

The  Gospel  represents  the  "going  up"  of  Christ,  to  indicate 
His  aim  and  the  result  of  His  teaching.  "Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee ;  nearer  to  Thee  ! "  The  whole  message  of  the  Gospel 
is  uplifting — it  tends  to  lift  one  above  self,  above  the  world, 
above  the  mist  and  darkness  of  space.  "When  he  was  set." 
It  was  no  passing  mood,  no  fugitive  message. 

In  what  follows,  we  have  the  characteristics  of  "All  Saints." 
They  should  be  Poor  in  spirit,  Mourners,  Meek,  Hungering  and 
Thirsting  after  righteousness,  Merciful,  Pure  in  heart,  Peace 
makers,  Persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  This  last  is  the 
Beatitude  of  those  voluntarily  suffering  for  (and  with)  the 
Great  Sufferer — a  suffering  relegated  to  His  followers  here 
below,  to  which  the  degree  of  glory  hereafter  will  be  suited. 

We  note  the  character  of  the  Blessing  suitably  appropriated 
to  each  particular  phase  of  character. 

The  world  has  its  own  codes,  triumphs,  rewards,  and  punish 
ments,  These  are  gross,  corporeal,  fleeting.  Christian  people 
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may,  and  do,  work  for  them ;  they  may  not,  however,  live  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  should  aim  at  using  the  things  of  this 
world  as  not  abusing  them.  There  was  no  need  for  our 
Saviour  to  announce  the  blessedness  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the 
well-born,  the  powerful,  or  the  physically  courageous  The 
blessing  of  the  world  is  pronounced  upon  these  in  no  un 
certain  manner  or  measure.  "  The  children  of  this  world " 
have  their  reward — both  here  and  now.  But  it  was  our 
Saviour's  special  mission  to  call  into  notice,  and  to  dignify,  the 
passive  graces,  the  silent  virtues,  the  unshaken  principles,  the 
moral  courage,  the  ability  to  say  "no,"  the  sweet,  dispersive, 
fragrance  of  a  pure,  devoted,  loving,  unselfish,  self-sacrificing, 
character,  and  therefore  of  a  holy  life — for  life  is  but  the  out 
ward  envelope  and  expression  of  character.  This  teaching 
furnishes  a  useful  lesson  for  the  worldlings  of  the  present  day 
— given  over,  as  they  are,  to  pushing,  driving,  advertisement  of 
self,  the  attribution  of  the  battle  to  the  strong,  the  race  to  the 
swift,  and  therefore  the  driving  of  the  weakest  to  the  wall. 
Our  Saviour  ^  talked  not  of  slavery,  of  political  injustice,  of 
women's  wrongs  and  women's  rights,  but  He  specifically 
enunciated  such  principles  as  tended  to  exalt  the  charm  of  true 
womanhood,  and  of  trustful  and  innocent  childhood,  principles 
which  ultimately  proved  effectual  to  break  the  fetters  of  the 
slave,  and  to  give  liberty  and  a  true  vocation  to  all ! 


THE    END 
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